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1 HE PER CAPITA OF MONEY to population is much insisted upon : 

1 Sen by the populists and free silver advocates. The gist of their — 

1 argument in favor of the free coinage of silver is that the volume | 

7 of money would be increased thereby; that by the demonetization of 
silver in 1873 the chariot of commercial advance was deprived of one 
wheel. 

If the per capita amount of money is an indication of the possibil- 
ities of prosperity, as is asserted, then the statistics in regard to the 
nations in respect to their use of gold or silver, combined with infor- 
mation as to the per capita amount of their circulating medium, 
should be a fair means of testing whether the use of gold is more 
favorable to a large per capita circulation of money than the.use of 
silver, or vice versa. The JOURNAL does not assert that the use of 
either gold exclusively or silver exclusively, or of gold and silver 
combined, is the real factor that increases or diminishes the per capita 
circulation; but if an increase of the money per capita is a good thing 
and indicates possibilities of prosperity, as appears to be so according 
to the assertions and claims of the populists and all who believe 
in inflation, then it would seem that they should be willing to advo-. 
cate the use of that money metal which experience proves swells the 
per capita amount of money in circulation most greatly. 

Great Britain is on a gold monometallic basis. No legal-tender 
silver money is used, and but a small amount, comparatively, of paper 
money. The proportion of her circulating medium to population is 
$19.98 per head. France uses both gold and silver. The silver legal- 
tender money is that which has been coined in the past. Her mints 

‘are no longer open to silver. Her position is identical with the present 

position of the United States, except that the proportion of her silver 

money to her gold money is less. Her paper money uncovered by 
‘ 1 ae 
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specie is also less. The per capita amount of money in France is 
greater than that of any nation in the world; it is $36.70,.of which 
$21:54 is gold, $12.85 silver, and $2.31 paper. The United States 


has a per capita of $25.07, of which $9.09 is gold, $9.08 silver, and - 


$6.90 paper. Belgium has a per capita of $25.98, of which $8.87 is 
gold, $8.85 silver, and $8.26 paper. 

The high per capita amounts are found in countries that have the 
gold standard and the highest in those countries that, maintaining the 
gold par, use as large an amount of legal-tender silver as they can 
maintain at the gold par. 


Where are the lowest per — rates found? In the countries 


that either are or have been admittedly upon the silver standard. 
Mexico, our neighbor, has a per capita of $4.71 only, of this only 41 
cents is gold, $4.13 silver, and 17 cents paper. Russia and Finland 
on the silver standard have a per capita of $8.32. Of this $3.67 is 
gold, 38 cents silver, and $4.27 paper. This country is in a transi- 
tion state accumulating gold for the purpose of changing the silver 
standard to one of gold. The paper is at present irredeemable, but it 
represents silver roubles. The average premium on gold in Russia 
was fifty-three per cent. in 1893. India until recently was upon a 
silver basis. The per capita of circulation to population was $3.33, 
of which $3.21 was silver and 12 cents paper. China had a per capita 
of $2.08, the whole of it silver. These figures are taken from the 
report of the Director of the Mint for 1894. 

An examination of the table giving the per capita circulation of 
money in thirty-two countries, shows that wealthy and civilized 
countries have as a rule a larger amount of money than those that are 
poor and barbarous. Moreover, the poor and barbarous countries 
where labor is cheap are found to use silver almost exclusively. But 
notwithstanding this, no nation has any very large per capita stock of 
money of any kind unless gold forms a very respectable proportion of 
it. In fact, the conclusion may be fairly drawn that the single 
standard of silver adopted by any country is sure to lower the per 
capita amount of money in circulation. The very basis of the claim 
of the free coinage advocates, that by the opening of the mints of 
the United States to silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 the volume of money 
would be increased, is disproved by these statistics. 

The June number of the JOURNAL refers to the prize paper written 


in response to an offer of Sir HENRY MrEysEy-THOMPSON of about £50 | 


for the best paper showing the disadvantages of gold monometallism 
compared to bimetallism. The argument which appears to have 
gained the prize was the cheapness of labor in China and India, of 
which the manufacturer in England could take advantage if labor 
in England were reduced to the same level by the adoption of so-called 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. : 8 


bimetallism. The adoption of free coinage by the United States, 
instead ‘of increasing the wages of labor, would reduce them by the 
scarcity and inferiority of the money it would introduce. 





MONEY OF ULTIMATE REDEMPTION is a phrase that appears to 
have taken a strong hold upon the mind of the public. It is made 
the foundation of 4 dangerous fallacy by those who advocate the free 


-eoinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. The impression sought 


to be conveyed is the comparative insignificance of coined gold—which 
under the single gold standard is asserted to be the money of ultimate 
redemption, as compared with the volume of business debts and credits. 
It is assumed, and in many cases this assumption seems to be admitted 
without inquiry, that every business transaction, every certificate of 
indebtedness, every book account, every contract, every note or 
negotiable instrument, every bank note or private due bill, can be 
ultimately settled by the payment of gold coin only. The further 
assumption is made and accepted by the uninstructed mass of people, 
that gold coin must be the only money of ultimate redemption because 
it is the only coin that is issued by the mints under free coinage 
regulations. The standard silver dollar is not money of ultimate 
redemption, according to one school, because the mints are not open 
to the free coinage of silver. 

These two assumptions—first, that all debts can be settled in no 
other way than by the use or payment of money of ultimate redemption, 
and second, that money of ultimate redemption consists exclusively of 
coins, manufactured of the metal which is freely admitted to coinage 
at the mints, are the two main bases of the arguments of the so-called 
bimetallists of the United States. They advocate the free coinage of 
silver because, thereby, they assert, the volume of the money of 
ultimate redemption would be doubled, and the great disproportion 
which seems to exist between the debts to be paid and the wherewithal 
to pay them would to some extent be reduced. 

According to the last Report.of the Secretary of the Treasury there 
were in circulation in the United States $1,660,808,708. Of this sum’ 
only $495,976,730 was in gold coin and gold bullion fit for coinage. 
This sum, according to the bimetallists, represents all the money that 
is available for the final settlement of debts, and they permit the infer- 
ence to be made, and labor to have it made, that no debt can be 
settled without the employment of some part of this gold. The 
remaining $1,164,831,978, consisting of silver dollars, of certificates 
representing silver dollars, of gold certificates, legal-tender, Treasury 
and National bank notes, they practically.ignore as having any power 
or ‘utility in the ultimate settlement of all debts. In fact, they look 
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upon them as a species of debt, which adds to the mass of debts which 
must be settled in gold coin. 

No one will dispute that the volume of business transactions, — 
ing in debts which must from day to day be settled or ultimately 
redeemed, bears an enormous proportion to the amount of money in 
circulation, not only in the United States but throughout the whole 
world as well. The transactions of the clearing-houses of the United 
States represent but a small proportion of the settlements that are 
being continually made in carrying on the business of the country. 
During the year 1893 the bank clearings amounted to nearly fifty- 
nine billions of dollars. In 1894 they fell off on account of business 
depression and only reached the sum of about forty-five billions of 
dollars. It is a moderate estimate to assume that the settlements of 
debts made at the clearing-houses do not represent one-eighth of the 
settlements that are made outside of these exchanges. There can be 
no doubt that debts to the amount of three or four hundred billions 
of dollars are settled every year in the United States. The small 
transactions that are settled in daily trade by the actual payment 
of money, where the debt is paid almost as soon as contracted, must 
enormously exceed the transactions completed by checks and the 
transfer of bank accounts. In these daily transactions money of all 
the descriptions in circulation in the country effects ultimate and final 
settlements, and it is probable that of all the forms of the circulating 
medium, whether paper or coin, gold coin is the least used, and yet in 
the face of this constant use of paper and silver coin in effecting final 
settlements the bimetallists profess to believe that gold coin is the only 
money of ultimate redemption. 

But even if gold coin were the only form of currency in which debts 
could be paid, the fact that its amount bears but a small proportion to 
the aggregate of business transactions requiring settlement does not 
prove that the redemption of all debts could not be made with it. A 
coin of any kind may be used in a large number of transactions within 
a short space of time. Thus a dollar piece may pay one hundred 
debts in a day if it be passed actively from hand to hand. Five 
hundred millions of dollars in gold coin could, no doubt, be made 
effective use of in paying one hundred times its amount in debt, under 
a system of finance which had become accustomed to the use of gold 
coin alone. If there were no substitutes for the gold coin to do the 
work, the gold coin could no doubt effect the same results itself as 
are now effected by silver coins and paper money representing gold 
and silver. The mere fact that gold as a metal can be coined by the 
mints on private account does not give to gold coins any greater debt- 
settling power than is possessed by other forms of circulating medium 
to which equal legal-tender value is given by law. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


If any indivi vidual hearing the statement that gold is the only money 
of ultimate redemption would only refiect that his own experience 
proves the contrary, the shallowness of the statement would at once 
become apparent to the humblest understanding. Monometallism 
does not necessitate the settlement of all debts in gold, but the settle- 
ment of all debts in currency measured by gold. The bimetallist 
confuses the measurement of values by the value of gold with the 
settlement. of debts in gold. 





—— 
- - — 


REFORM OF THE BANKING CURRENCY of the country can not be 
satisfactorily effected unless some action is taken for the retirement of, 
the legal-tender notes and other Government paper currency. 

When in the fall of 1894 there was considerable agitation in favor 
of retiring legal-tender notes, it was astonishing to note the large 
number of arguments that were brought forward against their retire- 
ment. They were the money that saved the nation; they are en- 
shrined in the hearts of the people. The people will never consent to 
their retirement to make way for a currency that will benefit the 
banks. ‘They are a cheap and convenient circulating medium. The 
people prefer them on account of their convenience, and a number of 
other reasons sentimental and very little to the point. _ 

The fact that this Government paper increases the burdens of the 
Treasury and necessitates the carrying of the gold reserve,-cuts no 
figure with those who take a sentimental view of the case. Comp- 
troller of the Currency EcKELS has recently pointed out the great 
expense to which the Government is put on account of the necessity 
of maintaining the gold reserve. This necessity has already com- 
pelled an increase of one hundred and sixty-two millions of dollars 
in the interest-bearing debt of the Government and a corresponding 
increase of the interest charge. All this will have to be met by the 
people. 

Although this makes a bad case against the greenback and the 
Treasury note which cannot be overcome by sentimental reasons or 
by any considerations of the convenience of the notes, which is shared 
equally by bank notes, yet after all the legal-tender and Treasury 
notes are not alone responsible for the crushing obligation to maintain 
the gold reserve. This reserve is necessary not only to keep the legal- 
tender notes at par, but it is also the real buttress which preserves the 
finances of the country on a gold basis. Every silver certificate and 
every silver dollar is dependent for its parity with gold upon the gold 
reserve. Nor would the retirement of the legal-tender and Treasury 
notes alone relieve the Government from the necessity of keeping a 
gold reserve. If these notes were retired and the gold reserve abol- 
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ished, the silver certificates and silver dollars would no longer be ex- 
changeable for any form of currency that could procure: gold, and 
there would be at once a dislocation between silver and gold dollars. 
Therefore as the JOURNAL has always maintained, while the re- 
tirement of Government paper is desirable, the peculiar situation in 
which our financial laws have placed us must be remembered, and if 
any steps are taken to rid the Treasury and the Government of the 


burden of the duties of a bank of circulation, they must be radical and 


thorough. 

The banks of the country can relieve the Government of this 
burden, if they are permitted todoso. Their credit can be used to 
uphold the silver certificates and silver dollars. Moreover, they can 
do at a moderate profit to themselves what the Government can only 
do at a loss. In either case the loss to the Government and the 
profit to the banks must be paid by the people. But it costs the 
Government vastly more to maintain our currency, gold and silver, at 
the gold par than it would the banks. The trith of this proposition 
is generally conceded by students of finance. In other words, it is 
cheaper for the people of the United States to pay the banks for issuing 
the currency than it is for them to pay taxes to the Government for 
the same purpose. Moreover, the money paid out by the Government 
to keep up the gold reserve goes to the bankers just the same, and 
much more of it goes abroad and benefits foreigners than would be 
the case with the money paid to the banks for furnishing the currency 
and keeping silver certificates and silver dollars at the gold par. 

It is for this reason that the best method of disposing of the paper 
of the Government, legal-tenders, Treasury notes, silver certificates and 
silver dollars, is to use them as security for the issue of bank currency. 





LEGAL-TENDER ENACTMENTS have only a limited force in main- 
taining a currency at par in gold or at any other par. This seems to 
be proved by the experience of the world. The great necessity in 
financial studies is to determine just what these limits are. When 
this. force is exerted strictly within its limits it is undoubtedly 
effectual; but when it is relied upon to perform a labor beyond its 
strength, it becomes a snare and a delusion. Many of the disputes 
and misunderstandings between financial authorities arise from the 
want of a proper determination of the exact power which can be 
exerted by a legal-tender law, and the arguments which tend most 
greatly to deceive the people are those in which the power of the 
Government fiat is assumed to be unlimited. 

The difficulty of fixing the limits of the force of the legal-tender 
enactment arises, in great measure, from not taking into account the 
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power of the Government by which it is enacted. It is a mistake of 
patriotism for a people to regard their own government as almost 
omnipotent. Yet it is easily seen that some governments are stronger 
than others, not only in a financial sense but in many other ways. - 
Experience has shown the world that all the power of France was not _ 
sufficient to keep paper money at par in the days of JoHN Law and 
the Regent, nor was that power sufficient to uphold the assignats and 
‘mandats in the days of the French Revolution. The power of the 
Continental Congress could not sustain the credit of Continental 
money, nor could the power of the Confederacy maintain the equality 
of Confederate money with specie during the Civil War. The United 
States Government, during the war last mentioned, was not strong 
enough to make its legal-tender notes pass except at a discount as 
compared with gold, nor could it gain strength to resume specie pay- 
ments until over thirteen years after the war closed. 

_ The size, the wealth, the population of a country and the enterprise 
of its people, together with the extent of undeveloped resources upon 
which this enterprise can find exercise, all go to determine the strength 
of a legal-tender enactment by a government. According to these 
factors, and the revenues and expenditures of the Government, will be 
the amount of paper circulation or other circulating medium, inferior 
to the gold standard, that will remain in. constant use without presen- 
tation for redemption. "Whatever sum of currency that will remain in 
circulation through the operations of business enterprises, and the 
- receipts and expenditures of the Government, that sum can be kept at 
par by legal enactment. In fact it could be kept at par without legal 
enactment, though perhaps the enactment is necessary to insure the 
currency of the money at the beginning. 

This principle was well understood in England at the time of the 
passage of the Act of 1844, regulating the bank currency of the King- 
dom. There were then in existence the Bank of England and a 
number of joint-stock and private banks, all issuing circulation. The 
circulation which each of the joint-stock and private banks was enti- 
_ tled to was fixed at the average amount which each had had continu- 
ally outstanding for twelve weeks prior toa given date. This it was 
estimated each bank could keep in circulation constantly without any. 
danger of being called on for redemption. The amount was found to 
be eight and three-quarter million pounds sterling, or nearly forty- 
five million dollars. For these notes there needed to be no special 
reserve kept for immediate redemption. So long as the credit of the 
bank issuing them was good they would remain outstanding. 

In the same way the United States Government was strong 
enough in 1879, when specie payments were resumed, to keep the 
legal-tender notes then outstanding—over 346 millions of dollars—in 
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circulation by the mere force of legal enactment. This was shown to | 


be so because the gold reserve, although ample, was not depléted by 
redemptions. It is also shown to be so because the Government has 
since that date, without increasing its gold reserve, issued over 150 
millions of Treasury notes, and become responsible for maintaining at 
parity with gold nearly 550 millions of standard silver dollars. That 
the strength of the Government began to be taxed in 1892 and 1893 is 
shown by the fact that the gold reserve began to be depleted by calls 
. for the redemption of its notes. 

The legal-tender force of the Government of the United States is 
capable of maintaining over 346 millions of paper money at par with- 
out calls for redemption, but it proves inadequate when strained with 
155 millions of Treasury notes additional, and the maintenance of the 
parity of 550 millions of silver dollars. Then the fiat no longer avails 
and the gold reserve has to be brought in to supplement it. Just so 
long as the Government issues money in excess of the force of its 
legal-tender enactment the gold reserve will have to be maintained at 


a great expense to the people. 


oe 
—_ 





AGITATION IN FAVOR OF REFORM in the bank currency of the 
country seems to be subsiding with the return of business prosperity. 


There can be but one opinion among those who have studied the sub- 
ject, that a good bank currency, safe and elastic, would be much bet- 
ter for the business interests of the United States, and afford more 
ease to the Treasury, than the present system of paper money issues 
by the Government. Times of financial distress cause a close exami- 
nation of the whole financial system, and during the depression follow- 
ing upon the panic of the year 1893 the defects of the paper currency 
were very carefully scrutinized and brought into full view. 

The efforts of the Administration to secure the enactment of a 
banking law that would remedy these defects proved in vain. This 
failure was due in great measure to the prejudice in the minds of a 
large proportion of the citizens of the United States against banks, 
which is in great measure due to a profound ignorance of their nature 
and functions. The agitation of the subject has no doubt done some- 
thing to dispel both the ignorance and the prejudice, but it is charac- 
teristic of the American people to easily become indifferent to reforms 
when the conditions that seemed to make them a necessity have 
changed for the better. There is great difficulty in times of prosper- 
ity to convince people that any change is necessary to prevent the 
recurrence of disaster. Whenever the country is prosperous or return- 
ing to prosperity, the Treasury of the Government shares in the up- 
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— and the ——— issues no 
longer appear prominent. 

The present system of National and State banks, apart from the 
inability of these institutions to furnish a currency, is well adapted to 
the institutions and to the business of the country. There is no 
monopoly about the present system. Any citizen who possesses the 
necessary capital, or whose character inspires the necessary confidence, 
: can organize a bank and solicit deposits from the public. Banks can 
i thus be organized in any locality where they appear to be required, 
and thus banking capital is enabled to keep pace with the demands of 
business. — 

The currency of the country is abundant and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances there is little difficulty in distributing it. But it hasthe - 
: defect of aggravating the difficulty whenever monetary conditions 
: are unfavorable. 
; It is necessary that the agitation in behalf of the retirement of 
‘ Government paper money and the establishment of a safe and elastic 
: bank currency should continue. It is encouraging to notice that the 
subject i is being discussed at the meetings of the bankers’ associations 
in the several States. The agitation should be kept up until the 
people are convinced that a good bank circulation will do more to aid 
in the development of the resources of the country and for the relief 
of the Treasury than any other measure of reform. 






























THE MEMPHIS SILVER CONVENTION held recently was intended to 
be a physical reply to the previous convention held in the same place 
for the purpose of sustaining the present money standard. It was 
doubtless the hope that a large part of the Democratic party at the 
South could be induced to declare themselves in favor of a new silver 
party. The result has proved that however important the financial 
question may be, it will not of itself suffice to bring about the forma- 
tion of a new party. There is more required than one plank to make 
the platform of a great political party. This failure is furthermore 
due to the fact that. the appropriate settlement of the money question 
is in reality not an affair of politics. It is an economic question, | 
the discussion and final settlement of which must be left to experts. 
The history of the United States will show any one who studies it 
that the construction of the various systems of banking and currency 
has never been carried on or accomplished upon the stump. When 
the Constitution was adopted in 1789 the financial system of the new 
republic was devised by ALEXANDER HAMILTON, whose writings show 
that he had trained his mind for the work which he accomplished by 
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profound study of all the best financial authorities then in existence. 
His plans for the Bank of the United States, for raising ‘a revenue, 
for funding the Revolutionary debt, for fixing the unit of value, all 
indicated a clear understanding of the subject. And yet in fixing the 
unit of value he appears to have made the mistake of one who relied 
more upon the study of authorities than upon the most advanced 
experience of the day. While he seems to have copied English 
models in his funding operations, in his plans for raising a revenue, 
and in designing a National bank, in fixing the unit of value he seems 
to have overlooked the impulse towards a single standard which was 
beginning even at that early date to be felt in England and in other 
European countries. The difficulties of a double or bimetallic standard 
had already been pointed out by LOCKE and others. In 1774 Parlia- | 
ment had passed an Act limiting the legal tender of silver coins to 
twenty-five pounds by count. Above that amount they had to be 
taken for their weight in bullion. HAMILTON, however, came as near 
to successfully establishing the double standard as the difficulty of the 
problem would permit. 

The subsequent changes in the coinage laws in 1834, 1837, 1853 and 
1873, were all of them made after careful examination of the subject 
in accordance with the advice of experts. None of these constructive 
efforts had their initation in party agitation. On the contrary, when- 
ever party agitation has taken the financial question in hand, it has 
been of a destructive nature; sometimes it has been rightly guided to 
the correction of real abuses, but sometimes to the detriment of bene- 
ficially established institutions. The financial abuses destroyed by 
popular agitation have usually been real or supposed monopolies, like 
the two banks of the United States, the restraining Acts in New York 
and other States, etc. 





THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD for the year 1894, according 
to the revised returns of the Director of the Mint, has reached a total 
of $181,510,000, which is $11,000,000 greater than the Director’s first 
estimate and $24,282,000 greater than the product of 1893. The 
demand for the metal for coinage purposes has thus, in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand, invited new energy in searching 
for and developing new mines and in increasing the output of old ones. 

The production of silver for the year has also increased, notwith- 
standing the diminished price. This indicates that the cost of silver 
production, with improved methods of extraction from the ores and 
greater facilities of transportation, must have been considerably 
reduced. | 

The increase in the production of gold tends to remove the appre- 
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hensions that have been expressed lest its scarcity should prove 
injurious to the commerce of the world. Perhaps now some of the 
professional calamity howlers will begin to have apprehensions such 
as filled the minds of economists after the great discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia in the early fifties, lest from too great a 
supply gold money shall become worth less. 

These fluctuations in the production of the precious metals, caused 
not only by the discovery of new mines but to a very great extent by 
new developments in chemical science, by the augmentation of 
mechanical power and the extension of railroads and other means of 
cheap transportation, go to prove the futility of any attempt to fix a 
permanent ratio of value between the two metals. And withont a 
fixed ratio bimetallism is certain to be a failure. It is this difficulty 
of fixing or even agreeing upon the ratio to be fixed that is troubling 
‘European bimetallists.. The bimetallists of America seem to have less 
scruple and more sagacity. They see that the first step is to deter- 
mine on a ratio. But they make light of difficulties that their breth- 
ren in Europe regard as serious, and remain satisfied with that of six- 
teen to one, which in a scientific sense is purely arbitrary. 


—E— 
- —_ -——— 





THE ADVANCE IN WAGES during the past two months by the large 
manufacturing concerns of the country has been remarkable for its 
scope and the spontaneous manner in which it has been made. The 
general increase of wages is a sure sigh of the improvement of 
business; and not only this, it is likewise a proof that employers do 
not reduce wages from pure greed and a desire to oppress their 
employees, but are driven to this course by sheer necessity. 

The rise of wages is not of course due to benevolence or to senti- 
ment. The prosperity of the whole body of people is of as much 
importance to the rich as it is to the poor. The general wealth of the 
country cannot increase unless the industrious and energetic citizens, 
those who are willing to work, can earn enough to inspire them with 
hope for the future. 3 

The interests of all classes, of capital and of labor, are identical. 
The attempt of demagogues to represent that there is an irreconcilable 
antagonism between the rich and the poor, can only be successful 
under conditions of adversity. The rich suffer from these adverse con- 
ditions as well as the poor. The difference is simply one of degree. 
Both classes are equally anxious for the return of good times when 
all can work together for the general prosperity, in the benefits of 
which all will partake. 

There are no doubt defects in the organization of society and in 
the laws of the country which render these recurring periods of 
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adversity more frequent than they need to be. The science of regulat- 
ing business so that it may be continually prosperous is yet in its 
infancy. The- natural greed of mankind, the willingness to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg, for the sake of larger immediate gain, 
needs to be' more sharply controlled than it has yet been. The 
difficulty of doing this by law is no doubt very great, because of the 
danger of repressing the energy and ambition of enterprising genius. 
But no doubt there will be great advances made as time goes on. 

One undoubted cause, though not the sole one, of these periodical 
periods of business lethargy when the efforts of rich and poor are alike 
paralyzed, is in the defects of the monetary system. In the United 
States these defects are patent, but they can be reformed. A settle- 
ment of this agitation about the standard of value and the establish- 
ment of a good bank currency appear to be in the range of possibility. 


i. 





i A 


A SERIOUS FEATURE OF FREE COINAGE of silver by the United 
States at thé ratio of 16 to 1 is lost sight of in the confusion of argu- 
ments which are put forward pro and con. It seems to be a foregone 
conclusion that if free coinage of silver be adopted that the gold 
money of the United States would at once go out of circulation. This 
would reduce the present per capita of $25.07 to about $15.98. But 


in addition to this there would be constant drafts upon our silver 
coinage. At present none of our silver dollars are exported or melted 
down into bullion because each one of them is kept equal in value to 
the gold dollar. Parity in purchasing power is maintained by the 
credit of the Government and the maintenance of the gold reserve. 
But let the silver standard take the place of the gold standard, as it 
would. in the event of the mints of the United States being thrown 
open to the free coinage of silver, then the silver dollar could be pur- 
chased at its bullion value in the same manner as the Mexican dollar 
is now. Whenever silver bullion was wanted in the markets of the 
world the standard silver dollars would be bought up and exported. 
Thus free coinage not only exposes our currency to the danger of 
contraction from the disappearance of gold, but to a further danger of 
contraction from the disappearance of the silver dollars themselves. 


* 
— 





— 


THE REPUBLIC OF SWITZERLAND is about to reform its banking 
system. This is to be effected by a State bank which is to have the 
monopoly of the issue of circulation. The banks now in existence in 
Switzerland are of two classes: one the cantonal, where the capital is 
furnished by the canton or township; and the other, joint-stock banks, 
the stock of which is subscribed by private individuals. All of these 
banks have heretofore issued notes without much legal restriction. 


— — ia a 
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The difficulty with the present system appears to have been that 
there was no regulation of the issues of circulation to suit the wants 
of the State or of private business. These issues appear to have been 
controlled, when controlled at all, by a private association among the 
banks themselves. The new State bank is expected to control and 
regulate the paper currency. It is to accomplish this regulation by a 
simple, careful and provident, discount policy, and its powers are lim- 
ited to the issue and redemption of circulation and the discounting of 
bills receivable. The remaining branches of banking are left to the 
other banks. The circulation privilege will be surrended by the can- 
tonal and joint-stock banks to the State bank. The latter is to have 
branch offices in convenient places, and can either establish them out- 
right or purchase cantonal banks conveniently located. A large part 
of its business will consist in rediscounting the bills receivable of the 
other banks. In this way the latter will at all times be able to secure 
a supply of paper money, issued by the State bank, to carry on their 
business. The State bank will thus have full control. It cannot fail 
to have a beneficial influence in checking unwise speculation, and yet 
eh Se at rrays — — —— û——— —— 
demands of legitimate business. 

This system might prove valuable in the United States. It would 
imply the creation of a large central bank with the privilege of issuing 
all the notes of the country. Its business would be confined to.sup- 
plying currency to all the other banks, upon the presentation of bills 
receivable for discount. The charge for the rediscount would be 
nominal, not sufficient to raise the rate of interest appreciably * yet 
affording a fair profit upon the issue of circulation. 

The cry of monopoly would no doubt be raised against — a sys- 
tem, but it would nevertheless be one having great advantages. A 
State or National bank requiring currency could, by depositing’ bills 
receivable, procure what was necessary to carry on its business, the 
aggregate amount furnished any bank being restricted to a safe pro- 
portion to its capital. It would be a practical and safe way of provid- 
ing a bank circulation based on the live assets of the bank. 

Popular agitation and excitement is a proper instrument under a 
republican form of government to attack and remedy abuses, but it is 
not sufficiently calm and reflective in its nature to build up new sys- 
tems which will prove practical in their working. It is the proper 
province of party organizations to select men who are fitted to devise 
and carry out, upon all governmental and economical subjects, plans 
that will prove for the public benefit. The leaders of the people are 
generally selected not for special knowledge on any one subject, which 
would imply narrowness of view, but for force of character and ability 
to execute whatever seems necessary to be done. On most questions | 
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there is within parties a certain degree of unanimity. The division of 
opinion upon the financial question within party lines shows clearly 
that it is not properly a political question. It is one on which no 
party can be founded. The result of the Memphis silver convention 
and the refusal of the delegates to form a party pledged to one plank 
_ of silver, is further proof of this. 





eo OO 
- — 


RHODES’ JOURNAL AND THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are merged 
in this number into a single publication—a consummation of the plans 
heretofore announced to the subscribers of each periodical. By this 
union the MAGAZINE renews its youth and the JOURNAL gains the 
dignity and experience acquired in the fifty years’ existence of the 
MAGAZINE as an exponent of banking principles and practice. 

Though the present number may not represent the highest aims 
of the publishers, it is confidently believed that the improvements al- 
ready made are such as to commend themselves to our readers. The 
type used in the impression is all new, and generally larger than that 
previously employed, and the size of the page has been changed to a 
medium between that of the old BANKERS’ MAGAZINE and the JouR- 
NAL—giving considerable additional matter without making the pages 
unwieldly. A better quality of paper has been used and other me- 
chanical improvements made wherever possible. 

In the various departments will be found much valuable matter 
not previously published in its pages, the statistical tables being es- 
pecially complete. This will continue to be a prominent feature, af- 
fording information on a wide range of banking and financial topics 
in a form that may be easily consulted. 

The staff of the JOURNAL’s contributors, already embracing many 
of the best known bankers, economists and financiers, will be still 


further enlarged and strengthened, so that subscribers may be sure of 


receiving the most expert opinion on all subjects either directly or re- 
motely connected with the theory and practice of banking. Actual 
banking affairs will continue to engage the widest share of-attention, 
the ‘*‘ Law Department” and ‘‘ Replies to Banking Questions” furnish- 
ing a medium of information that is both reliable and up to date. 
Advertisers will gain by the consolidation of the two publications 
in an even greater ratio than subscribers, as they secure a much 
larger hearing without a corresponding additional outlay. There are, 
indeed, very few of the progressive bankers of the country not found 
on the JOURNAL’s subscription list ; with the increase in the value of 
the magazine there will be still further accessions to the ranks of sub- 
scribers until substantially all the banks and bankers of America are 


included. 
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THE MONEY UNIT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





One of the ‘basic facts” which silver champions rely upon in their 
crusade for free coinage of the white metal is that our forefathers in 
establishing our monetary system favored silver. The author of ‘‘Coin’s 
Financial School” lays great stress upon this. He says:* ‘*‘ How did they 
favor it? They made it the unit—the thing in which gold was to be valued. 
There were to be no two yardsticks in the money they adopted. Gold was 
to be valued in silver. * * * The unit of value, therefore, was made from 
silver. * * * Thus of the two metals, silver was the favored metal. It 
was to control gold. The people’s money was to control the rich man’s 
money. This was republicanism.” 

A perusal of the coinage laws of the United States shows conclusively that 
from 1792 to 1873 the bimetallic system legally existed in the United States, 
and consequently neither metal was made the measure of value of the other. 
The gold-monometallic system was adopted in 1873, and then, for the first time, 
a ‘‘unit of value” was provided, viz.: ‘‘The gold coins of the United States 
shall be a one-dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall 
be the unit of value.” (Sec. 3511, R. 8.) The Act ‘‘ establishing a mint and 
regulating the coins of the United States,” approved April 2, 1792, provided 
(Sec. 20): ‘‘The money of account of the United States shall be expressed in 
dollars or units, dismes or tenths, cents or hundredths, and milles or thous- 
andths, a disme being the tenth part of a dollar, a cent the hundredth part of 
a dollar, a mille the thousandth part of a dollar, and that all accounts in the 
public offices and all proceedings in the courts of the United States shall be 
kept and had in conformity to this regulation.” The Act further provided 
that coins of gold and silver should be struck at the mint as follows: 
‘* Kagles—each to be of the value of ten dollars or units and to contain 2474 
grains pure gold; half-eagles—each to be of the value of five dollars; * * * 
quarter-eagles—each to be of the value of two dollars and a half; dollars or 
units—each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same is now 
current, and to contain 371} grains of pure, or 416 grains of standard silver.” 

Great stress is laid by silver advocates upon the use of the words ‘‘ value 
of ten dollars or wnits” in speaking of the gold eagle, although the word 
‘units ” is not repeated in regard to the value of any of the other gold coins. 
It is evident that the words “dollar” and ‘‘unit” are used synonymously 
and interchangeably in the Act and that the unit referred to is the unit of 
number. The dollar (and its sub-divisions) was to be the name of the unit 
or money in which accounts were to be kept, but in coin the dollar was to be 
represented by so many grains of silver (3714) and so many grains of gold 
(24%). When it came to value, the Act provided ‘‘ that the proportional value 
of gold to silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within 
the United States shall be as 15 to 1.” Nowhere in this Act nor in any sub- 





* The Free-Silver Argument, by W. H. Harvey, ** The Forum,” June, 1895, pages 408-406. 
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sequent Act is there any provision from which it could be reasonably inferred 
that it was the intention to make silver the basis of our coinage system or the 
silver dollar the unit of valuation. If there was a reasonable doubt arising 
from the wording of the Act itself, such doubt is removed by reference to the 
report * of Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, the author of the Act, 
which report explains all its provisions in detail. This justly celebrated re- 
port is replete with expressions showing that Hamilton’s purpose was to estab- 
lish a bimetallic system of coinage based upon the commercial value of 
gold and silver, and that nothing was more foreign to his purpose than to 
make silver the measure of gold. 

Referring to the unit Hamilton says: ‘‘If the general declaration, that 
the dollar shall be the money unit of the United States, could be understood 
to give it a superior legality in payments, the institution of coins of gold, 
and the declaration that each of them shall be egual to a certain number of 
dollars, would appear to destroy that inference. And the circumstance of 
making the dollar the unit in the money of account seems to be rather a 
matter of form than of substance. * * * The Secretary is, upon the 
whole, strongly inclined to the opinion that a preference ought to be given 
to neither of the metals for the money unit. Perhaps, if either were to be pre- 
Serred, it ought to be gold rather than silver.” And then, as if with prophetic 
vision, this profound statesman gives the reason: ‘As long as gold, either 
from its intrinsic superiority as a metal, from its greater rarity, or from the 
prejudices of mankind, retains so considerable a pre-eminence in value 
over silver, as it has hitherto had, a natural consequence of this seems to be 
that its condition will be more stationary. The revolutions, therefore, which 
may take place in the comparative value of gold and silver, will be changes in 
the state of the latter, rather than in that of the former.” Again he says: 
‘* But, upon the whole, it seems to be most advisable, as has been observed, 
not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the metals.” In summing up 
he says: ‘‘The conclusion to be drawn from the observations which have 
been made on the subject is this: that the unit, in the coins of the United 
States, ought to correspond with 243 grains of pure gold and with 371} grains 
of pure silver each answering to a dollar in the money of account.” 

The language and purpose of Hamilton in framing the Act of 1792 being 
so clear as to leave no peg to hang a claim on, the free silver champion shifts 
‘his ground and advances Mr. Jefferson as the particular friend of silver and 
attempts to show that he differed with Hamilton in regard to the unit. He 
says:t ‘‘ Mr. Jefferson at one time came very nearly yielding to the arguments 
of Mr. Hamilton, but the whole matter went into the Ameéfican Congress at 
its second session, and out of the recommendation and discussions that had 


been had, the result was the enactment of the law of 1792, and section 9 of ~ 


that Act is the one that settled this question.” (Section 9 is the section pre- 
scribing the weights of the coins, quoted above.) ‘‘It will thus be seen that 
the unit was settled on silver and remained the law until 1873. * * * It 
will be observed that Hamilton’s suggestion of two units—a gold unit and a 
silver unit—was not adopted and Jefferson’s position was adopted—of a unit 
fixed on silver only.” — 


* “The establishment of a Mint,” by Alexander Hamilton. 
+The Free-Silver Argument, W. H. Harvey, he Forum,” June, 1895, 
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In support of:this remarkable statement reference is had to certain papers * 
on money subjects printed in the Report of the Monetary Conference, 1878. 
The notes of Jefferson referred to were written more than ten years before the 
Act of 1792 was drafted, and each of the other papers six or more years prior. 
As a matter of fact not one of the papers quoted had reference to the 
elaborate bimetallic coinage system proposed by Hamilton in 1792, but related 
entirely to the question whether the Spanish milled dollar, which had practi- 
cally been adopted in the colonies, or the money of the mother country, 
should be adopted as the money of account, the discussion of which ended in 
the resolutions passed by Congress of the Confederation in 1785 and 1786, the 
latter of which provided ‘‘that the money unit of the United States being 
by the resolve of Congress of July 6, 1785, a dollar, shall contain of fine 
silver 375.64 grains.” This Act of the Confederation was repealed by the 
coinage Act of 1792, which provided for a silver dollar containing 3714 
grains of pure silver. 

John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, in his report upon weights and 
measures, t refers to this change.as follows: ‘‘On the 2d of April, 1792, passed 
the Act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United States by 
which the whole system established by the ordinance of 1786 was abandoned, 
and different principles and different standards were assumed.” 

Not only is there no historical proof of any disagreement between Jefferson 
and Hamilton in regard to the money system of the country, but fortunately 
for the memory of Jefferson there is at hand the most complete and satis- 
factory testimony from his own pen of the perfect agreement existing between 
himself and Hamilton. 

Referring to Hamilton’s report on ‘‘the establishment of a mint,” from 
which we have quoted, in which the distinguished Secretary recommends and 
elaborates the bimetallic system embodied in the Act of 1792, Jefferson says: { 
‘‘T return you the report on the mint, which I have read over with a great 
deal of satisfaction. I concur with you in thinking that the wnit-must stand 
on both metals.” 

Following out the theory that the silver dollar was the unit of value and “in 
accordanee with this principle the integrity of the silver dollar has always been 
kept inviolate,” | the silver advocate points to the change in the weight of the 
gold coins in 1834 rather than in the silver coins. As a matter of fact the 
‘‘integrity” of the silver dollar had not the slightest bearing upon the change. 
The reason the gold dollar was changed instead of the silver dollar was a 
practical one. As gold was undervalued at the ratio of 15 to 1, silver constituted 
the bulk of the coins in circulation in 1834, and it was much easier practically 
and less expensive to change the weight of the gold coins to conform to the 
new ratio than to change the silver coins, as a change in the latter would have 
necessitated a large recoinage. 

Again we are told, following out the same — that unless the silver 
dollar was the unit of valuation the reduction of the gold in the dollar in 1834 


*1. Mr. Jefferson’s notes on' the establishment of a money unit and of a coinage for the 
United States. 2. Report of a Grand Committee on the Money Unit, 17%. 3. The coinage 
system proposed to Congress April 8, 1786, by Samuel Osgood and Walter Livingston. 
+Report upon Weights and Measures, by John Quincy Adams. 
+ Jefferson’s Works, Volume 3, Page 330. 
i The London “ Economist,” Edward Tuck. 
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was ‘‘repudiating 6 per cent. of their debts.”* Not so. Silver coins consti- 
tuted then and had constituted for many years the actual money:of payment 
and there could be no repudiation where there was no change. 


When we come to the Act of January 18, 1837-(supplementary to the Act. 


_ of 1834), which finally fixed the new monetary system at 15.98 to 1, we find that 
in prescribing the weight of the coins, the word ‘‘ unit,” upon which so much 
stress has been laid in prior Acts, is entirely omitted. No reference is made 
to it in the Act of 1837. In prescribing the silver coins the Act recites: ‘‘The 
dollar shall be of the weight of 412} grains.” In prescribing the weight of the 
gold coins: ‘‘The weight of the eagle shall be 258 grains and that for all 
sums whatever the eagle shall be legal tender of payment for ten dollars.” 

It is a most curious fact that the free-silver ‘‘bimetallists?” who make the 
claim that the silver dollar was the unit of value in this country prior to 1873 
do not perceive that their claim is inconsistent with a bimetallic system. The 
bimetallic system presumes a unit of name or number to be represented in 
coinage by a given quantity of gold and a given quantity of silver. If either 
metal is the measure of the value of the other the system is not bimetallic. So 
that if the silver dollar was the unit of value in this country from 1792 to 1873 
we did not have the bimetallic but the silver-metallic system. Hamilton 
thoroughly understood this. It was, therefore, not until the system ceased to 
be bimetallic, until gold monometallism was established in 1873, that a unit of 


value was created. 


Every student of money systems is aware that there is a great difference. 


between a unit of account and a unit of value. Whatever the monetary 
system of a country may be, whether gold-monometallic, silver-monometallic, 
bimetallic, or a paper standard, it must have a money of account. The 
unit of such money need have no coin to represent it ; in fact frequently 
does not. For instance, in the gold system of Great Britain the unit 
of account (as well as the unit of value) is the pound sterling, and yet no 
such coin is struck, the metallic representative being the sovereign. In the 
bimetallic system of the Latin Union the monetary unit is the franc, and yet 
no such coin is struck (the franc piece being a subsidiary coin) the expression 
in coinage being the five-franc piece of silver and the ten-frane and twenty- 
franc pieces of gold. So in our monetary system as established by Hamilton, 
the money of account was to be the dollar (and its sub-divisions) to be 
expressed in gold coinage by eagles, etc., and in silver by a piece called the 
dollar. At the present time the money of account remains as establishéd by 
Hamilton (the dollar and its subdivisions), but the ‘‘ unit of value” is by law 
23.22 grains of pure gold—no such coin as the gold dollar—the unit of value 
—being actually struck. 3 : 

The idea that there should be one kind of money for the ‘‘ people” and 
another for the rich, is the very essence of demagogism. All money should be 
good money, sound money, and it is an insult to the intelligence of American 


workingmen to suggest that a poorer class of money is good enough for them. | 


While it is true that the poorer classes use checks and drafts less frequently in 

making payments than those who have large transactions, every dollar of cash 

which the workingmen use should have the same purchasing power as the 

dollar called for by the draft of the wealthier citizen. The idea that the 

‘‘republicanism” established by our forefathers consisted in providing a 
+The London “ Economist,” Edward Tuck. 
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cheap money for the poor and a better money for the rich, is as novel as it is 
ridiculous. 

After all, whether our forefathers preferred silver to gold or not, the 
important fact never to be lost sight of is, that they never contemplated 
coining either metal except at its commercial value. There can be no dispute 
on this point. The writings of both Jefferson and Hamilton arereplete with a 
arguments to the effect that the commercial value of gold and silver was the oS 
only proper test for a coinage ratio. Surely they can not be quoted in favor — 
of the proposition urged by silver advocates in our country to-day to stamp 
52 cents’ worth of ‘silver bullion ‘‘one dollar,” for everybody—native and for- 
eigner—all they may bring, and compel everyone to accept it as ‘‘ one dollar.” 
E. O. LEECH. 














































RESTORATION OF THE GOLD RESERVE.-—On June 25 the Belmont-Morgan 
syndicate completed the payments on account of the February sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds, and on the same date the gold reserve was restored to above 
the one hundred million mark, standing at $107,392,355. Thus the syndicate 
has performed the conditions stipulated in the contract some three months in 
advance of the required time. 

Under the terms of the contract $32,500,000 of the gold was to be imported, 
but only $15,700,000 was actually imported, this condition having been tem- 
porarily waived; the balance of‘ the foreign importations will be made when 
the foreign exchange market is more favorable. 

The operations of the syndicate in preventing gold exports have so far 
been successful and the efforts in this direction are to be continued. The 
rate for exchange has however gone up to a point where exportation from the 
United States can be profitably made. It remains to be seen whether the 
power of the syndicate will be sufficient to prevent exportation in the face of 
adverse conditions. With a return of prosperity to the country-the opera- 
tions of the syndicate cannot fail to become easier and easier. So far. they 
have protected the Treasury against withdrawals of gold. As has already 
been pointed out in the JOURNAL this has been done by holding back the 
Government paper received in exchange for bonds sold in the United States. 
A very slight redundancy of United States notes over the amount necessarily 
absorbed by the active business of the country is sufficient to incite demands 
for redemption in gold, and the withdrawal of this redundant amount by the 
operations of the syndicate is sufficient to prevent withdrawals. This is easily 
seen when the large proportion of the legal tender and Treasury notes held-as 
reserves by the banks is considered. 

It is evident also that the New York city banks are pursuing a line of con- 
duct favorable to the syndicate. This they would naturally do in protection 
of the interests of their depositors and stockholders. Both of these classes 
would suffer by having the value of the dollar fall to the value of the bullion 
in the silver dollar. A despatch from Washington recently announced that | 
the Secretary of the Treasury might not insist on having the syndicate carry 
out at once the letter of the contract relative to gold imports. This course 
of conduct would be wise on the part of the Secretary as it might force with- 
drawals of gold from the Treasury to undertake to import gold when the 
conditions were adverse. 
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TEMPORARY LOANS OF 1798. 

The condition of the Treasury toward the close of the year 1798 was very 
unfavorable, owing to the receipts being short of the expenditures. The 
seventh installment of the Government subscription to the stock of the Bank 
of the United States became due December 31. The amount of this install- 
ment was $200,000, and the Secretary of the Treasury was obliged to take ad- 
vantage of the authority granted by the Act of March 3, 1795, hereafter 
described. This Act required the approval of the‘ President of the United 
States to be obtained by the Secretary of the Treasury through the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund. The request was made in due form, President 
Adams granted it, and a contract was made with the Bank of the United 
States, bearing date December 31, 1798, for a loan of $200,000 at six per cent. 
interest, payable January 1, 1803, or sooner at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, after one month’s notice. This amounted to an extension of the’ in- 
stallment of the subscription to the stock of the bank. The loan sold at par 


and was finally redeemed September 27, 1805. 


TEMPORARY LOAN FROM BANK OF NEW YORE. 


In 1796 the Secretary obtained a loan of $320,000 from the Bank of New 
York, $200,000 of which was merely a continuance of a loan made by the 
same bank in 1794. The remaining $120,000 was used in part payment of the 
loan obtained from the Bank of the United States in 1792. This loan was 
made under the powers granted to the commissioners of the sinking fund by 
the Act of May 31, 1796. This Act authorized the commissioners, with the 
approval of the President, to borrow, or cause to be borrowed on the credit 
of the United States, any sum not exceeding five millions of dollars, to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the capital or principal of the public debt now due or 
to become due during the course of the present year (1796), to the Bank of 
the United States or to the Bank of New York, or for any installment of the 
foreign debt. The loan bore six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 


It was finally redeemed November 14, 1797. 


FouR-AND-A-HALF AND FIVE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. Stocks oF 1795. 


The Secretary of the Treasury in his report embodying a plan ‘‘on the 
basis of the actual revenues for the further support of the public credit,” 
communicated to the Senate January 20, 1795, estimated the total debt of 
the United States at $76,096,468.67, of which $13,745,379.35 was foreign debt 
' due in France and Holland. 

The expenditure for the year, for interest on the debt and for the current 
expenditures of the Government, was estimated at $5,681,843.84, and the rev- 


* Continued from the May number of the JouRNAL, page 530. 
This series of articles, which began in the JouRNAL for October, 1898, page 1074, will be 


continued from time to time until it includes a complete historical sketch of the loans of the. 


United States from the foundation of the Government up to the present. 
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enue at $6,552,300.74, leaving an estimated surplus of $870,456.90 to be carried 
to the sinking fund. He remarked in relation to the foreign debt : 

‘‘The payment of interest and installments of our foreign debt in the 
-countries where it was contracted is found by experience to be attended with 
difficulty, embarrassment, some loss, and a degree of casualty which occas- 
sionally puts in jeopardy the national credit. Loans for reimbursement 
must be made beforehand as the market suits, and necessarily involve double 
interest for a greater or less time. The procuring of bills to be remitted for 
payment of interest cannot be depended on in coincidence with the periods of 

payment, which, co-operating with distance, renders inconvenient anticipa- 
tions necessary. 

The remitting in commodities would be liable to other casualties and to 
some peculiar objections ; and whatever mode be adopted, it may be fre-. 
quently not practicable to deposit the necessary funds on the spot without 
great sacrifices. If, therefore, the place of these payments could with consent 
of the creditors, upon an equitable indemnification to them for the transfer, 
be changed to the United States, the operation would, in various lights, be 
beneficial. It has occurred that the present posture of affairs in Europe 
might favor a plan of this kind and perhaps produce some collateral advan- 
tages. Under this idea an experiment is proposed. The proposed augmenta- 
tion of interest is intended as an indemnification for the expense and hazard 
of agencies in this country, delays in remittance, inconvenience of distant 
negotiations, renunciation of the facilities which attend the receipt of interest 
at home, risks of loss by exchange, etc., and is calculated on a liberal scale 
in order to induce the acceptance of the propenitiés. 

If instead of an increase of interest the option of an equivalent be given 
by way of premium, in stock bearing an interest of five per cent., it would 
have attractions for certain creditors, and would facilitate the success of the 
measure. On strict calculation, the equivalent would be six dollars and fifty- 
eight cents per one hundred dollars of the principal subscribed. It is not 
perceived that the interests of the United States could suffer by allowing the 
alternative. The fixing of the rate of interest by postponing the reimburse- 
ment until the year 1818, would also be a powerful inducement, and till the 
period of reimbursement arrives any surplus of the sinking fund which may 
exist can be invested in purchases so as to prevent the progress of the fund 
being arrested. 

It could not be necessary to observe, except for the sake of dispelling jeal- 
ousy or apprehension on the part of the creditors, that while the plan is in 
experiment, and afterward, with regard to all who do not embrace it, every- 
thing is to proceed as heretofore and as the contracts respecting the debt 
require. 

The auxiliary proposition of giving power to the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund to remit certificates for sale, is founded upon a belief that this opera- 
tion will sometimes be practicable, where direct loans cannot be effected, and 
will occasionally be a more beneficial mode of remittance than by bills of 
exchange.” 

The Secretary therefore made the following proposition : 

‘*That provision be made for converting, by a new loan, the whole of our 
present foreign into domestic debt, upon these terms to wit: That for any 
sum subscribed to the new loan, and paid in the principal of the present 
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foreign debt of the United States, there be allowed, in addition to the interest 
now payable upon such principal, the further yearly interest df one-half of 
one per centum, or, in lieu thereof, at the option of each subscriber, an equiv- 
alent sum in capital stock, bearing an interest of five per cent. per annum; 
that the whole interest upon the new loan, including that upon the capital 
stock, to be given as an equivalent for the additional one-half per cent., shall 
remain fixed until the first day of January, 1818, at which time, and not 
sooner, the principal of the new loan, including the capital stock given as an 
equivalent, may and shall be reimbursed, except as to such subscribers as 
may prefer a shorter term of reimbursement, who may elect any term not less 
than fifteen years; that the permanent revenues shall be and remain firmly 
pledged for the payment of the said interest, until the reimbursement of the 
said principal, to be paid quarter yearly, as that of the present funded domes- 
tic debt, and lastly that the commissioners of the sinking fund be empowered, 
with the approbation of the President, to provide by new loans for the reim- 
bursement of any installment or part of the principal, of the present foreign 
debt, or of the loan to be made thereon as aforesaid, either by direct borrow- 
ing or by sale, in the market of certificates of stock, so as the said loan or the 
said certificates of stock shall bear an interest not exceeding six per cent. per 
annum, and shall be liable to reimbursement within a term not exceeding 
twenty-four years. The interest upon the capital reimbursed and in aid 
thereof, the permanent revenues to be pledged for the interest upon the loans 
or stock to be made or created by virtue of the said power.” 

_. In accordance with these suggestions, a bill ‘‘ making further provision for 
the support of the public credit,” was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, February 14, 1795. The bill was discussed for several days, but the 
debate was as a rule confined to the sections relating to the domestic debt. A 
motion was made to strike out the section proposing an additional one-half 
per cent. to the holders of the foreign debt, if they subscribed to the domestic 
debt, on the ground that nothing would be saved, as the half per cent. would 
amount to more than the amount lost in exchange or remittances to Europe. 

It was said that a single banking firm in Holland .were the directors of the 
chief of our loans in Europe, receiving as interest alone between five and six 
hundred thousand dollars annually, and that the command by one firm of 
such enormous sums of money to be drawn, as the bill proposed, quarterly 
from the Treasury, would be dangerous to the trade of the country, forcing 
the banks to narrow their discounts and causing stringency in the money 
market. After more debate the motion was withdrawn and the bill passed 
both houses and was approved March 3, 1795. 

The section relating to the foreign debt provided that a — be opened at 
the Treasury to the full amount of the foreign debt and that subscriptions to 
such loan should be payable in equal sums of the principal of the foreign 
debt, stock to be issued to bear an interest one-half per cent. greater than 
was then payable on such foreign debt. The principal of the new stock was 
to be reimbursable at the pleasure of the United States. 

It was, however, found impossible to effect the conversion of the Holland 
loans. Mr. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of 
December 14, 1795, says in reference to this subject: 

‘‘ Measures have been taken for ascertaining whether the residue of the 
foreign debt, due in Amsterdam and Antwerp, could be reloaned with the con- 
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sent of the creditors. The experiment cannot yet be considered to be fully 
made, but the prospect of success is not encouraging. The objections against 
a mutation of the contract in the manner proposed, which nave been stated 
are generally— 

First. Téeab the peoposed new stook will he Sadauuatie sh tek plana ot 
the United States, by which condition the Government will possess the power 
of reducing the rate of interest or refunding the capital at a period when the 
reimbursement may be difficult or disadvantageous to the creditors. 

Second. That the proposed addition of one-half per cent. to the rates of 
interest does not afford an equivalent for the expenses of the agency loss upon 
exchange, and the risk of remittances from America. 

Third. That the facilities which attend bonds payable to bearer, over 
funds which can only be transferred at the Treasury or loan offices of the 
United States, render the obligations of the foreign debt in their present 
form particularly eligible for foreign creditors. 

Considering the actual state of Holland and the restrictions upon our 
intercourse with that country, it was deemed for the interest of the United 
States to propose a postponement of the installment which fell due the present 
year. It has, however, been conclusively ascertained that no additional loans 
can be obtained in Holland; and of course the United States must be pre- 
pared and provided to make the reimbursements stipulated in the contracts. 
The measures adopted by this department to effect a reimbursement were 
seasonable, and such as promised to be effectual, but, owing solely to the war, 
and the stagnation of credit occasioned by the Revolution [French Revolu- 
tion] the installment which fell due on the first of June had not been paid at 
the date of the last advices in August. The causes of the delay were, how- 
ever, well understood by the creditors, and so they neither originated with, 
nor could be controlled by the United States, and as the interest has been 
paid, the public credit has yet suffered no ble 

The ‘‘actual state of Holland” referred to by Mr. Walcott was that after 
a disastrous war with the French Republic the country had been conquered 
by the enemy. The numerous rivers and canals of Holland rendered the 
country easily defensible, and always had made its invasion a difficuli task, 
but in the winter of 1794-95 during intensely cold weather, the watery 
defenses were frozen, and the French army under General Pichegru, crossing 
on the ice in overpowering strength, had taken possession of the kingdom. 

The foreign debt not payable in Holland was due to the Government of 
France, and the revolutionary authorities of the latter country proved easier 
to deal with in effecting a conversion of the debt than the private holders of 
the Holland loans. Theterms of conversion provided forin the Act of March 
3, 1795, were accepted by James Swan, the authorized agent of France, and 
the full amount of the debt due to that country, consisting of balances due 
on various loan accounts, was subscribed and paid for the new stock. The 
amount so subscribed was $2,024,000, which by the original contracts bore 
interest part at four and part at five per cent. Certificates of stock were 
therefore issued as provided for in the Act, bearing interest at one-half per 
cent. more than had been previously paid on the amount subscribed. Of 
these certificates, $176,000, bore interest at four-and-a-half and $1,848,000 at 
five-and-a-half per cent. The issue of these certificates closed the account of 
the French debt, and it became merged into the domestic debt of the United 
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States. A small amount of this stock was received for lands in 1797. Redemp- 
tion of the remainder commenced in 1807 and was completed in 1815. 


Srx Per Cent. Stock or 1796. 


Under the Act of May 31, 1796, an ineffectual attempt was made by the 
Government to borrow $5,000,000 for the purpose of paying a debt due the 
Bank of the United States, The bank after its charter in 1791 had made 
many temporary loans to the Treasury in cases of emergency and in anticipa- 
tion of revenues. The debt in 1796 had reached the sum of $6,000,000 and 
complaint was made by the President and directors that so large a debt crip- 
pled the operations of the bank, caused them to refuse discounts to its private 
customers, and created a perpetual stringency in the money market. It was 
a subject of further complaint that the Government paid but five and six per 
cent. to the bank for these loans while the current rate of interest was eight 
or nine per cent. : 

A part of this money had been borrowed to pay the expenses of suppressing 
the Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania, and another large sum had been 
used to buy a treaty with the Algerine pirates. The Government had yet to 
learn that iron and steel, backed by gunpowder, were much more effective in 
negotiating treaties with the barbarians of Northern Africa than gold 
and silver. 

The subject of making provision for the debts due the Bank of the United 
States was considered in committee of the whole on April 12, 1796, and was 
discussed for many days, the debate covering the whole subject of the national 
debt, the operations of the bank, and the propriety or the possibility of rais- 
ing a new loan at six per cent. when the current rate for money was so much 
higher. A committee was appointed to confer with the officers of the bank 
on the subject of continuing to a remote period the loans made by the bank 
to the United States, and on May 3 this committee reported the following 
answer made by the bank : 

‘‘The board took into consideration the most essential points that had 
relation to the present subject, viz. : the great increase in the price of all alien- 
able property, which requires a corresponding addition of circulating medium 
to represent it; the necessity of placing this institution in a more respect- 
able situation, in point of available funds, which will enable it to promote 
more generally the interests of commerce and manufactures, and afford a 
means of facilitating the financial operations of the Government by temporary 
loans, whenever the fiscal administration may require such a resource, as 
well as the more immediate advantages of the stockholders and customers of 
the bank, intimately connected with the active employment of a large specie 
capital ; whereupon, 

Resolved, That the United States be requested to extinguish the loans that 
are already due to the bank, as well as to make provision for those that may 
become payable in the course of the present year.” 

The report caused another long debate, in the course of which a proposition 
was made to sell the stock of the bank held by the Government, and a provi- 
sion was finally inserted in the bill to allow its sale, in whole or in part, if 
deemed advantageous by the commissioners of the sinking fund. 

The bill passed both houses and became a law March 31, 1796. It provided 
that it should be lawful for the commissioners of the sinking fund, with the 
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approbation of the President of the United States, to borrow any sum not 
exceeding five millions of dollars, to be applied to the payments of the principal 
of any part of the debt of the United States due or to become due during the 
year 1796 to the Bank ‘of the United States or to the Bank of New York, and 
to pay any installment of the foreign debt. Certificates were to be issued for 
the money borrowed to bear an interest of six per cent., the principal to 
remain fixed and irredeemable until the year 1819, then to be redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States. No certificate was to be issued for any 
less sum than one hundred dollars. The commissioners were to be allowed to 
sell these certificates to raise money, but no more than one moiety of stock 
was to be sold under par. They might also, if deeming it advantageous, 
raise part of the money by selling the bank stock belonging to the Govern- 
ment. Such portion of the public revenues as was before pledged for the 
payment of the principal and interest of certain debts and which would be 
released by the payment of these debts under this Act, was again pledged for 
the payment of the interest and the reinbursement of the principal of the 
new stock. | : a 

The attempt to borrow money under this Act was almost a total failure. 
Only $80,000 in certificates were sold at a discount of twelve and a half per 
cent. yielding $70,000 in cash. The market was overloaded with United States 
stocks. There were bonds of the domestic debt amounting to $63,218.12 
afloat selling at a heavy discount. There being no other resource, stock of 
the bank belonging to the Government was sold to the amount of $1,304,260 
at a premium of twenty-five per cent., and a portion of the debt due the bank 
was liquidated. The $80,000 in six per cent. stock was sold through the 
agency of the Bank of New York to the New York Insurance Co., March 1, 
1797, at seventeen shillings and sixpence to the pound, one-half payable in 
cash and the other half in sixty days. It was finally redeemed July 2, 1822. 


Navy Srx Per Cent. STock. 


In 1797 the United States possessed neither navy nor navy department. 
During the trouble with the Barbary powers in 1794 an attempt was made to 
create a small navy, by building six frigates, four of forty-four guns and two 
of thirty-six guns each, for the protection of American commerce in the Medi- 
terranean. These frigates were begun under many disadvantages—one each 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Virginia, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

The timber from which they were to be constructed was still standing in 
the forest, the iron was still in its native ore, the seed for the flax and hemp 
for sails and cordage was yet to be sown. Copper could not be procured in 
the United States. The Government possessed neither navy yards nor can- 
non foundries. It was decided to build the ships of live-oak, and agents with 
a force of lumbermen were dispatched to Georgia to obtain it. These men 
met with so many discouragements, from the unhealthiness of the climate, 
the constant rain, and other causes, that but slow progress was made. 

In January, 1796, a committee of the House of Representatives reported 
that the frigates were still unfinished, and that, as peace had been made with 
the Barbary powers, it was not advisable to finish them all at that time, but 
recommended that two of them should be completed. In 1797 the six vessels - 
were still on the stocks, but owing to the troubles with France it became very 
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evident that the United States must have a navy, and it was resolved to com- 
plete the frigates, to build galleys for the defense of the coast and to purchase 
such merchant vessels as were adapted for naval service, not exceeding twelve. 

The Act of April 27, 1798 ‘‘to provide an additional armament for the 
protection of the trade of the United States,” appropriated $900,000 for the 
purchase of these vessels. On June 22, 1798, an Act supplementary to the 
Act of April 27 was reported in the House of Representatives, and passed the 
House on the 23d almost without debate, though some opposition appears 
to have manifested itself at different times to taking any steps whatever 
towards the creation of a navy. 

The Act supplementary to the Act to provide an additional armament for 
the protection of the trade of the United States, was approved June 30, 1798. 
It authorized the President to accept such vessels, not exceeding twelve, as 
were suitable to be armed for the public service and to issue in payment 
therefor certificates or other evidences of the public debt of the United States 
bearing interest at not more than six per cent. per annum and redeemable at 
the pleasure of Congress. Under this Act the. ships George Washington, 
Merrimack, Maryland and Patapsco, brig Richmond and frigates Boston, 
Philadelphia, John Adams, Essex and New York, were purchased and six per 
cent. stock to the amount of $711,700 was issued in payment. Besides the 
stock money was in some cases given in part payment under the appropriation 
of April 27, 1798. The idea of purchasing vessels and issuing stock in_pay- 
ment seems to have originated with Alexander Hamilton. Most of this stock 
had been redeemed by 1808, but $100 of it was still outstanding in 1880. 





AUTHORITY OF CASHIER TO MAKE REDISCOUNTS.—In Davenport vs. Stone 
reported in this issue, the Supreme Court of Michigan held a bank liable on a 
rediscount made by its Cashier. In that case the entire management of the 
bank had been entrusted to the Cashier, and he exercised the full power of 
the board of directors, and the decision is put on that ground. But the safe 
course for banks making rediscounts is to require a resolution of the board of 
directors of the other bank, authorizing one of its officers to rediscount its 
paper, and indorse or guarantee the same; for in Western National Bank vs. 
Armstrong (152 U. 8. 346; RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING, Vol. XXI. p. 462) 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that rediscounting the bank’s 
paper is so much outside of the general scope of the bank’s business, that the 
officer acting for the bank therein must have special authority. It is not 
necessary that there should be a resolution of the directors each time a redis- 
count is asked; it would doubtless be sufficient for the directors to give the 
officers a general power to rediscount the bank’s paper within reasonable limits. 





COLLECTIONS—SENDING PAPER TO DRAWEE BANK.—In this number of 
the JOURNAL will be found the decision of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
in Farmers’ Bank and Trust Company vs. Newland, which case appears to 
justify the practice of remitting paper direct to the bank which is to pay the 
same. This practice is, no doubt, very general, but it has been condemned 
in several cases which our readers will find cited in our Law Editor’s note to 
the case. 
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COMPETITION FROM SILVER STANDARD COUNTRIES. 





The question whether the variations in the value of silver have had any 
effect upon the productive and exporting capacity of silver-using countries, 
giving them an advantage not possessed by peoples accepting gold alone as the 
basis of their circulation, is surrounded with peculiar difficulties. The 
returns of a series of years must be studied and compared before the existence | 
of any such effect can be proved; and the returns of a much longer period of 
time must be sought before such an effect can be measured and correctly 
appreciated. The commercial ratio of silver varied within narrow limits be- 
fore 1873, but beginning with that year a gradual decline in the value of 
silver, compared with gold, occurred, continuing with reasonable steadiness 
in the rate of decline until 1893. In 1872 the average quotation of silver in 
London was 60 5-16 pence per ounce. In 1894 the average price was 28}: 
pence. One-fourth of the price was lost between the years 1872 and 1886; a 
nearly equal loss was experienced between 1886 and 1894. 

As to one effect of this remarkable fall in the commercial value of silver 
there can be no doubt. It has increased the burden of debt owing from sil- 
ver to gold countries. It is perfectly obvious that a pound sterling owing in 
London costs the British Indian more than twice as much at the present day 
as it did before 1872. The mere play of exchange would show this, made 
more sensible by the growing complaint of those subjected to the increasing 
burden. British India is a standing example of the possibilities of such a 
situation. In 1883 the expenditure of that empire in British India was 
52,267,505 tens of rupees, and in Great Britain, including exchange, 17,335,- 
995 tens of rupees. In 1893 the expenditure in India was 64,844,035 tens of 
rupees, and in Great Britain, including exchange, 26,161,815 tens of rupees. 
In India the increase was less than 24 per cent., and in Great Britain more 
than 50 per cent., and this difference cannot be explained by any actual in- 
crease in the permanent debt in the two countries, for the permanent debt in 
India increased in that period only 9,000,000 tens of rupees, while in England 
it increased 38,500,000 tens of rupees. The payment of charges, and exchange 
upon those payments, account for the great difference. This represents the — 
condition in nearly all silver-using countries. They have borrowed heavily of 
capital from Europe, and show that peculiar sensitiveness of debtors which 
has been responsible for so much political agitation and mischievous financial 
experiment. In modern economy, where a country has no independent 
sources of gold or silver, a great part of international settlements is made by 
shipments of produce. Commercial statistics should therefore constitute a 
fair measure of the burden of foreign debt, for on the price of exported 
articles depends the ease or difficulty of payment. 

A disturbing factor of no small importance must be considered. In the 
early stages of a country’s development, whether it be agricultural or indus- 
trial, largely fostered by and dependent on foreign capital, speculation infects 
more or less every venture. ‘There is a large amount of capital at risk in 
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undertakings of doubtful issue, and this element of uncertainty affects every 
item of cost. Wages are unsettled, and need not approximate to a normal 
market rate. Exorbitant interest may be paid for advances in the hope of 
returns far above the average. An export may be made at prices apparently 
ruinous in order to force a foreign market, and this unnatural situation may 
continue for years until all speculation has been eliminated and a solid basis 
of reasonable and permanent profit obtained. 

! Much stress is laid upon the fact that the trade of Eastern countries shows 
a greater relative increase than the trade of European countries; that 
domestic exports have been stimulated by the fall in the price of silver, and 
that these exports are able to compete injuriously with the similar products 
‘of gold-using countries. It should be remembered in the first place that large 
figures create an impression that approaches the sensational. The rapid rise, 
for example, in the wheat exports of the Argentine Republic from 22,800,000 
kilos in 1889 to 1,008,137,000 kilos in 1893, is a commercial experience which 
it would be difficult to match in history. It only shows what can be done 
with a virgin soil, a large immigration, and a command over the resources of 
capital and invention. The export returns of other new countries do not 
show such an enormous development in any one line, but they do give 
evidence of stimulated production through the introduction of capital and 
machinery, resulting in an extension of exporting capacity, hitherto con- 
ducted on a moderate scale. The result is misleading when compared with 
the commercial returns of European nations. To increase the exports of 
domestic produce of the United States by 1 per cent. would require the 
addition of $8,600,000 to the aggregate. Japan’s trade in. exports would 
require only $1,700,000 to be increased in like proportion. The rise of a 
product or manufacture for export in Japan would thus work a greater 
apparent change in the trade returns than a dozen similar products in a 
country like the United States. In the eleven years, 1882 to 1892, the value 
of Japanese exports increased 139.7 per cent.; those of China by 52.3 per 
cent.; those of the Argentine Republic by 87.7 per cent.;.and of British 
Australasia by 26 per cent. The advantage does not lie entirely with the 
silver countries. In Europe for the same period we find the increase of the 
United Kingdom only 6 per cent.; of Germany 7.6 per cent.; of France 3.2 
per cent. ; and the Netherlands 51.2 per cent. 

The partisans of silver assert that the fall in the market or commercial 
value of silver has resulted as a bounty on exports, because it has enabled 
those countries using silver to produce more cheaply. This assertion can be 
true only on one condition, that the purchasing power of silver has remained 
unchanged in domestic markets. If the domestic manufacturer can hire 
labor or turn out his manufactures for the same weight of silver in 1894 that 
he could in 1873, it would stand to reason that his labor and products are 
costing him now fifty cents against a dollar in 1873. But what does this 
mean except to assert that the wage-earner has been practically defrauded? 
Selling at gold prices and paying for labor and material in silver, a handsome 
profit would apparently be obtained. Yet it is by no means assured that this 
profit can be anything more than a temporary matter. It is a well recog- 
nized fact that retail prices and wages of labor are the last to be affected by 
any economic movement. The price of wheat may be reduced one-half, but 
the cost of bread does not fall in proportion. So the conditions of the labor 
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market, apparently so elastic in many directions, show a remarkable in- 
capacity to vary in others. The rules and regulations imposed by trade 
unions are in part responsible for this: as these organizations, by seeking to 
equalize conditions, introduce many features that are rigid, or are influenced 
less readily than they would be under perfectly free competition. 
_ In the absence of any tables of wages paid for a series of years in silver 
countries, it is impossible to determine to just what extent the laborers have | 
been injured by the decline in silver. Manufactures by the aid of machinery 
are so recent a development that the elements of cost cannot be determined 
with an approach to accuracy. We can only point out the influence at work 
by the results. Cotton yarns exported from British India to Hong Kong in 
1885 represented a quantity of 55,456,000 pounds; in 1890, 87,985,750; and 
in 1893, 108,916,394 pounds. The average export price in 1885 was 32; in 
1890, 39; and in 1893, ‘35. : The quatitity hassteadily inereaséd: and .the 
‘fluctuations in price have been such as would be looked for merely from the 
variation in general trade conditions without respect to the variation in the 
value of the currency. In the exports of cotton yarns to Japan, a different 
condition is noticed. The quantities fluctuated as well as prices. In 1885, 
Japan took of Indian yarn 6,943,680 pounds; in 1890, 32,686,714 pounds; and 
in 1893, 7,351,801. The relative prices in the three years were 38, 43, 37. Now 
it may be assumed that actual competition would be more severe between 
India and Japan than between India and China, merely from the industrial 
standpoint. Both are using machinery and both are working for a foreign 
market. But the wages in China should be lower than either Japan or 
British India. Yet it is well known that China takes larger and larger 
quantities of foreign yarns, and further that the Bombay yarns are gradully 
being ousted from the Chinese market, being supplanted by yarns produced 
in Japan. 

The center of the cotton spinning industry of Japan is in the district of 
Hiogo and Osaka. The conditions are as follows: 

In 1887 there were only nineteen cotton-spinning factories in Japan, 
but by the close of 1892 this number had grown to thirty-seven, while the 
number of spindles had in the same period increased fully seven fold. In 1887 
the quantity of yarn produced from 70,000 spindles was 9,611,852 Ibs., at an 
average cost of $98 per 396 Ibs., the total number of workers employed being 
930 males, and 1,400 females. ‘In 1889, the number of factories was twenty- 
eight, and of 215,190 spindles, the yarn produced was 27,703,846 Ibs.; the 
average value per 396 Ibs. being $92; and the number of workers being 2, 539 
males, 5,301 females; the daily average wages were for males 17.1 sen, and . 
females 8.1 sen, working in each case for 114 hours per diem, inelusive of 
the time allowed for meals. In 1892, the number of mills was thirty-seven, 
with a capital of over $9,000,000; the number of spindles 403,314; the yarn 
produced was 82,476,966 lbs., at an average cost of $75 per 396 Ibs., the 
number of workers was 6,354 males, and 18,878 females, at average daily 
wages of 17.4 sen for males and 8.9 sen for females.” At the present sterling 
rates the wages paid are for men 9 cents and for women 4} cents, for a work- 
ing day of 114 hours. A writer in the ‘‘ Economiste Francaise” says that with 
exchange at 195 rupees per $100, the cost of manufacturing a pound of yarn 
in India is about 1} pence, and in Japan about 3 pence. Japanese T-cloths 
can be sold at 20 cents less per piece than the foreign article. This would be 
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a sufficient difference to restrict importation and establish the domestic 
manufacture. It is, however, by no means so great a difference as might be 
expected from the mere difference in wages paid in England and those in 
Japan. It may be asked whether the merchant and manufacturer are not 
deriving the apparent enormous profit on these Eastern manufactures, no 
part of which profit has as yet been sifted down to the laborer. 

It may be questioned, however, if the purchasing power of silver has 
remained the same in the domestic market. In British India the quantity of 
wheat that can be obtained for the same weight of silver has varied from 
year to year, but, upon the whole, is about one-fifth less in 1892 than what 
it was in 1873. The same relative difference is to be found in millet, barley 
and salt, the prices of which are given in official tables for a series of years. 
In different provinces wide variations are found, and it is rather difficult to 
obtain an average for so large a country. In Japan the Government has 
published the prices of certain leading articles of consumption in the cities of 
that empire. I quote those of Tokio. It will be seen that the prices of 
manufactured articles have fallen, while those of food have risen or remained 
stationary : 

PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES IN TOKIO, JAPAN. 





1886. 





1.80 1,86 
- 0.20 0.34 




















The partisans of silver say that the advantages conferred upon silver 
countries in production and manufacture are sufficient to threaten the indus- 
tries of gold countries. It does not seem to me that these @dvantages could 
be any greater, admitting their existence, than history has shown to have 
existed in previous times. ‘The enormous extension of means of transporta- 
tion is a factor that has worked in favor of the world, and may therefore be 
set aside as not applying peculiarly to any one country or to any one part of 
the world. The great carriers are obliged, throu h competition, to share the 
benefits with those countries having no merchant marines of their own, but 
vast quantities of produce to be moved. The use of machinery and other 
labor-saving appliances also tends to become universal, greatly aided by the 
free movement of capital, always eager to transmute the possible into the 
actual. A chance of profit attracts capital, and all that capital can secure. 
The peculiar superiority of one country over another in certain lines of pro- 
duction need not be dwelt upon, as it requires no close examination to recog- 
nize it. The only leading element in the cost of production left to be 
considered is labor. It does not seem to me that the advantages enjoyed by 
these newer countries of the East in point of labor, over the labor of Europe 
or the United States, can be any greater than the apparent advantage enjoyed 
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‘by continental Europe over England: fifty years ago, except by paying the 
wages now in depreciated silver. At that time the United Kingdom had a 
virtual monopoly of manufacturing by machinery. In continental Europe 
the house industry was the prevalent form and such home productions can be 
carried on at a labor cost so small as to be unworthy of notice. Even with 
the beginnings of a large industry where the raw material is distributed 
among a large number of workers in their homes, the price paid for the actual 
labor is very small, and yet that was the condition throughout continental 
Europe, save in France. 3 

If we were to reason as Many reason on present conditions, we would say 
that English pre-eminence in manufactures was seriously threatened by the 
cheap labor of the Continent, yet the actual experience has proved the direct . 
contrary. With the growth of manufactures on the Continent, wages have 
risen, but are yet much below the rates paid in England. Instead of leveling 
down and bringing the English rates nearer the continental, there has been 
a leveling up. It has merely been an illustration of what is a general 
principle of economic well-being. With an increasing capacity of production, 
and a consequent power to command a higher material condition, there has 
been a rising demand for further improvements. The satisfaction cf one 
want gives rise to new desires. . Vast as is the supply of labor in the East, 
there is little reason to doubt the same course of economic progress must be 
run. Nearly 90 per cent., and sometimes more than 90 per cent., of the 
population is connected with agriculture. Taking a part of this population 
and applying it to manufacturing industries will produce new conditions, and 
unless all history is wrong labor will get the benefit. The process of change 
may be slow, but it is hardly possible that any one country or nation, can 
secure for itself the whole profit for more than a temporary spell. Lord 
Herschel’s report proved that the trade of British India with gold-using 
countries has increased more rapidly during the depreciation in silver than its 
trade with silver-using countries. No connection, however, with the fall in 
silver has been proved, and in our present condition of knowledge the question 
can hardly be determined in a satisfactory manner. I think we have much 
more to fear from hostile tariffs which will give to a rising nation like Japan 
positive advantages against other nations in a market like China, of unlimited 
extent and almost unmeasured capacity. At all events I think there is little 
cause for anxiety on the part of the United States. Its capacity to compete 
in manufactures with other nations is yet to be demonstrated, while Europe 
can find in Africa a recompense for what she may lose in the East. 

Another guestion which might be asked in this connection is: If a 
standard of value in a process of depreciation offers advantages to industry 
and commerce, what limit can there be to such advantages? Ifa fallin the 
market price of silver of 25 per cent. is reflected in industrial and commercial 
gain, would a fall of 50 or 75 per cent., give correspondingly great advantages ? 
And if we go outside of a metallic standard and apply the same supposition 
to the action of a paper medium, would it follow that the greater the depre- 
ciation the greater the advantages to the country using such a medium ? 
The fact seems palpable that for some years after a depreciation in currency 
has begun, the full extent of it is not developed in the rise of wages or the 
price of home products consumed within the country. The laborer is practi- 
cally defrauded, and this fact would be clearly shown if his wages, instead of 
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being used up in living from hand to mouth, were invested. For instance, 
let us suppose that all the wages of a laborer in Japan or in Mexico had been 
invested during the five years preceding 1880 and during thé five years 
preceding 1895, is it not clear that in the latter period his loss would be very 
great? It is impossible for laborers to force their wages up to keep pace with 
a depreciating currency, and we have now a distinct illustration of this in 
the wages paid in Mexico by the Mexican Central Railway Company, which 
have been kindly furnished by Mr. C. A. Browne, the treasurer. He 
writes: ‘‘In the first part of 1890 we were paying Mexican laborers from fifty 
to seventy-five cents a day, according to the location upon the road; brake- 
men from forty-five to fifty dollars a month; machinists from one to five 
dollars a day; masons from one to three dollars, and carpenters one to three 
dollars. At the present time, laborers are receiving the same rates; carpenters 
from $1.50 to $8.50 per day, and some as high as $4.75; machinists from $1 to 
$5 a day according to their skill.” Here we have the plain fact that 
' laborers are getting just the same wages in silver to-day that they received 
in 1890. 

If there is any one theory exploded by the experience of the United 
States, it is the blessings of an irredeemable and depreciated currency. The 
disturbances in exchange, in all contracts, and even in daily transactions, 
and the remarkable influence on trade morality, conclusively prove that such 
a condition merited curses rather than blessings. In the Argentine the same 
experiences are being repeated, while in Brazil the same difficulties are acting 
as an obstruction to agricultural and commercial development. If Brazil has 
held its own in the coffee markets of the world, if the Argentine is increasing 
her exports of wheat at such a rate as to threaten the supremacy of other 
of the world’s granaries, it has been due to causes other than those connected 
with currency. It has been in spite of paper or cheap currency and not 


because of it. WORTHINGTON C. Forp. 





PAYMENT OF CHECKS ON INSOLVENT BANKS.—Banks acting as clearing- 
house agents will be interested in the case of O’Brien vs. Grant, recently 
decided by the New York Court of Appeals, and reported in this number of 
the JouRNAL. The decision is to the effect that notwithstanding the insol- 
vency of the non-member, the bank clearing for it must pay the checks 
properly drawn on it, coming through the exchanges of the morning follow- 
ing the day on which notice is given to the other members of the termination 
of the arrangement for such clearances. This is in accordance with what 
has been the usual practice, and the correctness of such practice is now 


authoritatively settled. 


CHANGE IN THE BRITISH MINISTRY.—An event which is regarded by 
some as having an important bearing on financial matters, is the recent ac- 
cession of the Conservatives to power in Great Britain. Though their pres- 
ent tenure of office is limited, a further grant of power is almost sure to follow 
the dissolution of Parliament, which is bound to come in a few weeks. In- 
ternational bimetallists profess great confidence in Mr. Balfour, who is First 
Lord of the Treasury in the new. Cabinet ; it remains to be seen whether he 
will abide by his late utterances in favor of international action, it being the 
general opinion that he will not. 
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PICTORIAL FINANCIAL ARGUMENTS. 





The new method of inculcating financial instruction appears to involve 
the extensive use of pictorial illustrations. That this method has proved 
effective indicates that the majority of those who are to be instructed are in 
the mental condition of the children of the primary school. It is really a 
kindergarten method, a system of instruction by object-lessons. 

There is unfortunately no means of impressing ideas and imparting 
knowledge that is more liable to abuse. With men of minds trained, whether 
by the curriculum of schools and colleges or by experience in life and busi- 
ness, the harm done is slight, but with the mass of men whose minds are 
untrained the system of instruction by pictures is apt to do great injury. 

Mere shrewdness in ordinary business, such as is required to earn a living, 
does not by any means imply a degree of training that enables one to dis- 
criminate between analogies which are exact and just and those which are 
extravagant. An analogy is one of the favorite methods used by the sophis- 
tical reasoner who wishes to persuade regardless of the truth, and pictorial 
illustrations of abstract ideas may be the most dangerous of extravagant 
analogies. 

The subject of finance, involving the monetary standards of value, the 
theory of exchanges,. political economy, and the currency, next to meta- 
physics involves the understanding of the most abstract and abstruse ideas. 
The correctness of these ideas can only be tested by actual experience. This 
experience consists of observed and recorded facts. Unlike metaphysics 
financial studies have for their object a very material end in view—the 
acquirement of property and wealth. 

While the greater number of mankind will be immediately benefited and 
all in fact benefited in the long run by the correct solution of financial ques- 
tions, yet there are always a minority who for a short time would appear to 
be more benefited by an incorrect conclusion set up in place of a correct one. 
For instance, if a certain sum of money or a certain tract of land is to be 
divided among ten individuals, it would appear to be better if it could be 
proved that the multiplication table was incorrect, and that ten times fifty 
equalled one hundred instead of ten times ten. For if the former belief be 
adopted as true, each of the ten devisees would seem to receive fifty dollars 
or fifty acres of land instead of ten. 

In the same way, though in a more recondite manner, sophistical rea- 
soners on monetary subjects seek to persuade their listeners that by adopt- 
ing fallacious views great benefits will come to individuals. 

It is in this appeal to selfishness that the false prophets of Guanes dna 
their greatest success. Nor is it necessary to always impute intentional de- 
ception to these sophistical teachers. There are many who are led away 
from the truth by what may be styled the pride of convincing others by their 
own skill in reasoning. These men are natural advocates, they derive pleas- 
ure from pushing forward any cause in which they may happen to take an 
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interest. They do not seek to know whether what they advocate is true or 
false. They deceive themselves. Assuming the truth of any’ proposition, 
they neglect all facts and arguments showing its falsity and marshal only the 
reasons that appear in favor of it. They work themselves: up into an almost 
religious fervor; they cultivate an exaggerated loyalty to their side of the 
question, deny all facts and scoff at all reason. To them it is a labor of love 
and they believe that everything is fair in love and war. They are like the 
inventors of patent medicines claiming that if their ideas are put in prac- 
tice they will prove a panacea for all the evils that trouble humanity. They 
resort to all the devices of the rhetorician and set up men of straw whom 
they describe as their opponents, and then bowl down these flimsy antagonists 
ainidst the applause of their audience—a case of the blind leading the blind. 

The faculty of using language and illustration to convince others does not 
necessarily imply that the individual possessing it will use it for worthy 
objects or that he is himself able to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 

Svengali, the musical villain of Du Maurier’s celebrated story, possessed 
the perfection of technique, but he lacked the true musical soul necessary to 
enable him to interpret the nobler works of the great composers. Despite 
his perfect control of the piano he was not able to interpret any music higher 
in theme than that of Chopin. 

So any man may possess the eloquence of the Angel Gabriel, and he may 
lack the judgment to choose rightly the subjects of his advocacy. Deceived 
himself, he uses the magnificent instrument he possesses to deceive others. 

It is this lack of just judgment which impels so many to persist in argu- 
ing upon monetary questions against the strongest current of facts and rea- 
sons. It is the same lack of just judgment in the case of a very large num- 
ber of their listeners that enables them for a time to secure a triumph for 
false doctrine. In the long run, however, specious advocates are more de- 
ceived than the crowds that listen to them. The mass of mankind are not 
gifted with rhetorical skill. They find themselves unable to be comfortable 
in upholding any cause against the hard opposition of facts and real truth. 
Hence it happens that the judgment of the mass of mankind generally ad- 
heres very closely to the truth. It is easier and less exhausting to do so. 

The advocate of a lie, whether sincere or insincere, has a hard time. He 
is constantly employed in inventing new lies and deceptions to bolster up the 
‘old one. The fact that the advocates of false monetary theories haye been 
driven to use pictorial illustrations as their main stock in trade indicates the 
the straits in which they find themselves. 

In 1871 the celebrated George Francis Train was stumping the country asa 
presidential candidate. He carried a blackboard with him, and by a series of 
diagrains drawn upon an outline of the United States traced upon the board, 
he triumphantly proved that his election in November, 1872, was an absolute 
certainty. Omaha was the center of the United States. He, Train, owned 
more town lots in Omaha than any one else. He drew circles around 
Omaha. He drew lines showing the trend of population and wealth to that 
centre, and he made it appear that he, Train, was just as sure to be 
the next President as Omaha was sure to be made the capital of the United 
States. He had every appearance of sincerity and reason. He attracted 
large audiences. He appeared to convince many. But he was not elected to 
or even nominated for the presidency. . 
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In the same way the modern advocates of unsound monetary and eco- 
nomical theories start out to convince the people that all the experience 
upon which the development of the wealth and prosperity of the world has 
been founded should go for nothing, that all the facts of modern trade and 
commerce should be ignored and a retrograde step should be taken. Inas- 
much as these advocates are well convinced that the men who actually do 
the world’s business are opposed to taking a backward step, they undertake 
to belittle the business‘inan in the minds of the multitude by a picture on the 
blackboard. They set up a phrenological bust, with one side of the skull cut 
open to reveal the interior. This interior is full of wheels and springs and 
clockwork. Communicating with the mainspring is a string which extends 
outside the skull from behind. The end of the string is grasped by a hand, 
labelled ‘‘ banker.” In other words, the mind of the average business man 
is full of wheels controlled and wound up by the banker. This is both a 
gratuitous insult and an untruth. The facts are that business men create 
and control all banking capital. The banker is the servant of the business 
man, in precisely the same sense as a government official is a servant of the 
public. If a public office is a public trust, then a bank is a trust created by 
business men for the use of business men. 

Another drawing on the blackboard represents a pair of scales. In one 
balance are a number of bags labelled gold, in the other a sheaf of wheat 
and a bale of cotton. Between the two is an individual labelled “financial 
manipulator,” who presses down the pan containing wheat and cotton and 
lifts up the pan containing gold. While standing at his side is a huge sack 
filled with small bags of so-called hoarded gold. 

Almost any conclusion can be drawn from this design. It is intended to 
convey the idea that there is a class of financiers who depress prices by 
hoarding gold. But what would prevent these imaginary capitalists from 
hoarding silver and gold together exactly as they are alleged to hoard gold, 
does not appear. There seems to be an abundance of gold in the picture. 

Another design on the blackboard is a large cube in the Chicago wheat 
pit. This is intended to represent all the gold in the world. But why this 
should show anything pertinent to the argument pro or con does not ap- 
pear. The deviser of the design says it shows that gold is too scarce a metal 
to furnish all the money required, and the fly gobblers take his word for it. 

The whole population of the world can stand in a space twelve miles 
square, allowing every man, woman and child two square feet of space. But 
this does not prove that there ought to be more or less people or that the 
world is not well populated. | 

A million infusoria may be collected in a drop of water, and according 
to some theologists the souls of some men are so small that several hun- 
dred thousands of them could dance simultaneously on the point of a fine 
needle. 

Another design represents Columbus discovering America, and its coun- 
terpart represents the statue of Columbus at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893. The idea is that in 1492 the live Columbus found a lot of gold and sil- 
ver bullion in the new continent, and that his statue in 1893 overlooks a 
seene of commercial ruin caused by the refusal of the world to use the silver 
he discovered, as money. Probably Columbus, if he could have returned in 
‘person and visited America in 1893, would have been more struck with the 
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wonderful wealth of the United States than with its poverty during a tem- 
porary depression of business. 

The next design on the blackboard is a colossal figure ‘‘one.” This illus- 
trates the monetary unit. Probably the public does not require this illustra- 
tion to understand that a unit means one. 

One design shows two little men with heads in the shape of bags of 
money, walking arm in arm to a door labelled ‘‘ United States mint.” One is 
labelled ‘‘ gold’ the other “‘ silver.” The next represents gold inside the door 
grinning at silver, who now lies on his back dead, stabbed with a huge quill 
pen. This represents the so-called ‘‘ crime of 1873.” 3 

Of two other designs one represents the happy condition of labor in 1872 
under alleged bimetallism, and the other the distressed condition of labor in 
1894 under monometallism. As this design would prove just as much if one 
were labelled prosperous times under monometallism in 1880 and the other dis- 
tressing conditions under bimetallism in 1857, it is of universal application and 
proves nothing except to those disposed to take the designer’s word for it all. 

The arguments of the monometallist are portrayed by a figure of a man 
“who with fists clinched is shouting ‘‘ frauds, blatherskites, thieves, swindlers, 
repudiators, charlatans, lunatics.” As this might as well be labelled ‘‘ silver 
advocate,” and be just as true to facts, it amounts to as much as Train’s cir- 


cle — Omaha. 


Another design represents two hands pulling two buttons by per : 


attached to a levelled beam. If either cord is relaxed the button attached 
will drop down. These hands and cords are meant to show the effect of de- 
mand on price. If the demand for silver or gold, or iron or lead, or copper, 
were the same, then the value of equal quantities of each of these metals 
would be the same. No account is taken of the supply. According to this 
illustration a sufficient pull from the hand above would bring up an ounce of 
mud to an equality with an ounce of gold. 

These are samples of the argument by pictorial illustration. They remind 


one of the argument, recorded by Rabelais, between Panurge and a great 


scholar of England. ‘‘The Englishman lifted up on high his two hands, 
clinching in all the tops of his fingers together and struck the nails together 
four times. Then he struck one with the flat of the other till it yielded a 
clashing noise, and that only once; again in joining them as before he struck 
twice and afterwards four times in opening them; then did he lay them 
joined, and extended one towards the other, as if he were about to send up 
his prayers devoutly unto God. 

Panurge suddenly lifted up in the air his right hand, and put the 
thumb thereof into his right nostril, holding his fingers straight out, shutting 
his left eye and making the other wink profoundly. Then lifted he up his 
left hand and placed the thumb thereof upon the little finger of the right, 
stretching out the four fingers, aiming right at the Englishman’s nose, then 
waggled he the fingers of his two han 

With similar signs the discussion continued, much to the delight of the 
audience and the utter discomfiture of the Englishman. | 





Low Rate ror Monry.—A cable despatch from London states that during the last 
week in June money loaned at as low a rate as has ever been known. The British Govern- 
ment desired to renew bills amounting to $6,000,000; tenders for the loan 
amounted to $60,000,000, and the price which was accepted fixed the interest rate at a trifle 


under eleven-sixteenths of one per cent. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 










BUREAU OF THE MINT ESTIMATE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1894. 








On the following page is a table prepared by R. E. Preston, Director of 
_ the Mint, giving his latest revised estimate of the —* production of the 
precious metals for the calendar year 1894. 

In his ‘‘ Report on the Production of the Precious Metals in the U. 8. in 
1893,” Mr. Preston estimated the world’s gold production for 1894 at about 
$183,842,000, which it will be seen was within about $2,000,000 of the actual 
figures—a remarkably close estimate. 

The United States, which in 1893 stood first among the gold-producing 
nations, now takes second. place, being exceeded by Australasia. The gain in 
1894 in the United States, compared with 1893, was $3,545,000. The United 
States continues to hold first place in the production of silver. Africa shows 
a remarkable increase in her gold output, advancing from $29,305,800 in 1893 
to $40,346,000. In Russia there is comparatively little change, an increase of 
only about $1,000,000 being made. Of the total product of $181,510,100, the 
United States, Australasia, Russia and Africa furnish $149,252,800—about 
five-sixths of the entire aggregate. : 

As compared with the production for 1893 last year’s returns show an 
increase of $24,282,000 in gold and an increase of $5,316,100 in silver—the 
latter making a gain notwithstanding the low prices for the metal that have 
ruled for some time. ; | 

Mr. Preston estimates that the gold production for 1895 will approximate 
$200,000,000, and bearing in mind the close verification of his previous esti- 
mate, the figures may he regarded as conservative and likely to be exceeded 
by the actual output. 

In 1861-65 Dr. Soetbeer estimated the total product of both gold and sil- 
ver at $170,473,383, so that the present output of gold alone—$181,510,100— 
exceeds by about $9,000,000 the production of both metals thirty years ago, 
and in 1895 the gold production will exceed that of both metals twenty years 
ago by $10,000,000. 

These are striking ‘facts, destined to have an important influence on mone- 
tary affairs. Another noteworthy fact is the large decrease in the dispropor- 
tion of the relative production of the two metals as compared with previous 
years. The excess of the silver product over that of gold for a series of years 
has been as follows: 1891, $46,702,300; 1892, $51,443,100; 1893, $51,936,900; 
1894, $32,971,600. The annual increase in the gold product is most gratifying, 

and is unusually large, the annual gain for several years past having been: 
In 1892, $15,647,600; in 1893, $10,930,500, and in 1894, $24,282,000. Should 
there be no interruption in the relative gain in the gold output over that of 
silver, it is not improbable that the commercial ratio of the two money metals 
may undergo very marked changes in the near future, — of any laws 
that may be passed with this end in view. 

Mr. Preston’s table is as follows: 
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WORLD’s PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, CALENDAR YEAR, 1894. 
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Central American States............... 
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*Kilograms., 


62,836 
6,771 


41,598 
8,315 
2,585 

94 


176 


5,999 
708 


Dollars. 
89,500,000 


41,760,800 
4,500,000 


27,646,000 
2,208,100 
1,684,800 

62,500 
117,000 


8,000 


185,300 


65,800 
954.400 


470,500 
489,800 
6,014,000 
40,346,000 
3,986,900 
467,200 


*Kilograms. 
1,539,942 


562,268 
1,468,361 


87,334 
52,511 
684,418 
240 
88,680 


107,670 


48,123 
60,869 


Dollars. 
64,000,000 


2,182,400 
28,444,400 
10,000 
8,685,500 
4,474,800 
2,000,000 
2,529,700 








278,111 
236,574 





181,510,100 
157,228,100 





5,160,757 
5,082,842 





214,481,100 
209,165,000 





* Equal to 2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 

















All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the JOURNAL’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 
















COLLECTIONS—SENDING PAPER DIRECT TO PAYEE BANE. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 11, 1895, 
FARMERS’ BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF STANFORD vs. NEWLAND. 

A bank receiving paper for collection is not responsible for the default of the bank to 
which it transmits the same, if it has exercised due care and diligence in making the 
selection of such sub-agent. 

One depositing paper for collection is bound by a custom that the proceeds shall be remitted 
by the bank making the collection by check or draft on some commercial center. 

A check drawn and mailed by a bank in payment of collections made by it is an absolute 
appropriation of so much money in the hands of the banker to the holder of the check, 
to remain there until called for, and cannot, after notice, be withdrawn by the drawer. 

A deposited for collection with the F. bank a certificate of deposit issued by the P. Banking 
Co. The latter was the correspondent of the F. bank in P., and the certificate was for- 
warded direct to it. The P. Banking Co, made the collection, and sent a draft on 
Louisville in payment; but before the same could be collected the P. Banking Co. 
failed, and the draft was dishonored. Held, that the F. bank was not — of 
negligence, and was not liable for the amount.* 




































This was an action by Otis P. Newland against the Farmers’ Bank and: Trust 
Company of Stanford on a certificate of deposit. Judgment below-was for the 
plaintiff, and the defendant appealed. 

Paynter, J.: By this action, appellee sought to recover of appellant bank 
damages for its alleged failure to collect a certain certificate of deposit which had 
been issued to him by the Pineville Banking Company for the sum of $500, and 
which he had delivered to the appellant bank for collection before the maturity of 
the certificate, which certificate matured on the 18th day of July, 1898. It is alleged 
in the petition that the appellant did not present the certificate of deposit until July 
24, 1898, ‘‘and that defendant on said day surrendered said certificate to the payer 
thereof, the said Pineville Banking Company, and negligently failed then and since 
to collect from said company the amount as aforesaid of the certificate or any part 





*Thée Supreme Court of Colorado (German National Bank vs. Burn, 12 Col. 589) and the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (First National Bank vs. Fourth 
National Bank, 56 Fed. Rep. 967) have held that a certificate of deposit received for collection 
should not be sent direct to the bank by which the same was issued, that where this is done 
and any loss results therefrom the collecting bank is liable t or. The ground of these 
decisions is that a bank which is primarily liable on the paper is not a suitable agent to collect 
from itself. Upon similar grounds the Supreme Court of Illinois has held that a certified 
check should not be sent direct to the bank on which it is drawn (Drovers’ National Bank 
vs. Provision Co., 117 N. Y. 100), and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has decided that even 
where the check is not certified it should not be forwarded to the drawee bank ( Merchants’ 
National Bank vs. Goodman, 109 Pa. St. 422). Nor is this rule altered by the fact that the bank 
to which the paper is transmitted is the correspondent of the other bank (German National 
Bank vs. Burn, supra). 
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thereof, and thereby plaintiff says he was damaged in the sum of $500.” There is 
no allegation that the bank could have collected the amount of the certificate at any 
time after it received it for collection, or that the surrender of the certificate pre- 
vented such collection, or that the Pineville Banking Company thereafter refused 
to surrender the certificate ; nor are there any facts alleged which show the alleged 
negligence has caused him to lose his debt against the Pineville Banking Company. 
For this reason the petition was defective. However, as the judgment must be 
reversed, we’ will briefly consider other questions raised by the answer, to which a 
demurrer was sustained. 

It is alleged in the answer that the certificate of deposit was given to it for 
collection in its usual course of business as a banker; that the certificate was 
received July 22, 1893, and that, on the day it was received, it was inclosed in a 
letter addressed to J. M. Pursifull, the Cashier of the Pineville Banking Company, 
which was duly stamped and mailed to him at Pineville, Ky., and in which he was 
requested to collect and remit proceeds to it; that the letter was received by him on 
the 23d of July, 1893, after banking hours, and on the next business day he pre- 
sented the certificate at the office of the Pineville Banking Company for payment, 
when he received therefor the check of the Pineville Banking Company on the 
Louisville Banking Company, payable to the order of the appellant, for the amount 
of the certificate of deposit, and on receipt of which he surrendered the certificate 
of deposit to the Pineville Banking Company. On the 28th of July, 1898, Pursifull 
inclosed the bank’s check to the appellant, and it, in due course of mail, sent the 
check to appellant’s correspondent, at Louisville, Ky., for presentment and pay⸗ 
ment, which was accordingly done without delay, and the payment refused, because 
the Pineville Banking Company had made an assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors; this assignment being made between the time the check was sent to appel- 
lant and the time when it was presented for payment. It is alleged that the Pine- 
ville Banking Company had much more money to its credit in the Louisville 
Banking Company subject to check than the amount called for by the check, and 
that the Louisville Banking Company is solvent. It is further alleged that for 
many years it had been the general custom of banks in Kentucky that when a bank 
received from a customer for collection a check or other claim on a bank in good 
standing in a distant part of the State, and which was the correspondent of the 
transmitting bank, to send such check or claim directly to that bank, either with 
request for payment.and credit of proceeds to the transmitting bank, or with request 
to remit proceeds, and, if the request was to remit proceeds, the correspondent bank 
would remit by its check on some bank in Louisville or other commercial center 
with which it had sufficient funds on deposit to pay the check ; that the Pineville 
Banking Company, at the time the certificate of deposit was sent to its Cashier, was, 
and had always been, in good financial repute ; that the Pineville Banking Company 
was its correspondent at Pineville. 

It is contended by counsel for appellant that, having received the certificate for 
collection, it had the right to follow the custom of banks in making such collections, 
and send it directly to its correspondent, with request that proceeds be remitted, 
notwithstanding the correspondent was the payer of the certificate; and, further, 
that it had the right to receive in payment of the certificate the check on the Louis- 
ville Banking Company. In this country there is a great conflict in the opinions of 
the courts of several States on the question of the extent of the duty and responsi- 
bility of banks who receive a collection in a place distant from its place of business, 
and as to how far it is liable for the acts of its correspondents or agents in the per- 
formance of their duties. Some courts hold the transmitting bank is liable for any 
negligence or default of the agent or correspondent which it selected to make the 
collection. Other courts hold that the bank receiving a claim for collection ina 
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place distant from the place where the bank is engaged in business can only be 
required to exercise due care and diligence in selecting a competent and trustworthy 
agent or correspondent, and, if it exercise such selection, the bank is exonerated 
from all liability. We do not deem it necessary to analyze and discuss the various 
and conflicting decisions upon this question. When acustomer deposits with a bank 
a note, bill of exchange, certificate of deposit, check, etc., for collection at a point 
distant from the location of the bank, he must know the bank cannot send one of its 
officers or agents to such point to make the collection. He is presumed to know the 
method employed by banks in making such collections. He knew that the bank 
must select some other bank or agency to aid in accomplishing the undertaking 
imposed on it. He has made the bank his agent for that purpose, He has employed 
the bank to do, through its method of making collections, that which would cost 
him much time and money to do himself. When he so engages the bank, and makes 
it his agent to make the collection, he does so with the implied understanding that 
the bank will follow the customary method in making such collections, which 
necessitates the selection of agents or correspondents at other points to carry out the 
undertaking, and the bank can only be held responsible for the exercise of due care 
and diligence in making such selection. If the appellant, in the case of its agency, 
had the right to present the certificate of deposit through one of its officers, or 
through some agent at Pineville, and receive in payment thereof the check of the 
Pineville Banking Company on the Louisville Banking Company, then, having pre- 
sented the certificate and demanded payment by letter, thus obtaining the check in 
payment, it certainly would leave the parties in the same status with either state of 
case, because it might be admitted for the purpose of argument that the sending of 
the certificate of deposit to the Pineville Banking Company would be the selection 
of an agent to make the collection without due care and proper diligence; yet it 
having made payment of the certificate by check, which the appellant, through an 
officer or an agent which it may have selected for the purpose, might have properly 
received in payment thereof, then it must necessarily follow that the appellee was 
not damaged, because the certificate was presented and payment demanded by tetter, 
and the check in payment was transmitted by mail. In reaching this conclusion, 
we must then determine whether a transmitting bank can receive a check of another 
bank in a payment of a claim which it has assumed to collect at a point distant 
from the location of the bank. If this cannot be done, then the only course left for 
a bank to pursue is to send an agent to the point where the collection is to be made, 
or to have the bank or agent at that point send, by express or other means of trans- 
portation, the proceeds of the collection—the money. This is not regarded as safe, 
by the most prudent business men, as to transfer money through the medium of 
checks and drafts. It is a cumbersome and would be a most unsatisfactory way to 
transact business. It is pleaded that it is the usage that banks remit collections so 
made by checks on a bank in Louisville or other commercial center where the bank 
has on deposit money to pay such check. In Morse on Banks and Banking (volume 
1, § 247) this language is used, to wit: ‘‘Except by agreement or usage, a bank 
has no right to take anything but money in payment of paper it holds for collec- 
tion.” Section 221 reads as follows: ‘‘ Knowledge of the usage, either expressed 
or implied, must, it has been said, be brought home to the parties who are to be 
bound by it. But other cases of high authority declare that the usage of the bank 
in collections will bind the persons dealing with it in this business, whether such 
usage be known to them or not; and this is certainly the correct rule. Indeed, the 
opposing cases can be easily reconciled by the link which appears to be suggested 
in one of them, The fact that one deals with the bank without taking the trouble 
to inquire as to its system will raise the implication that he already knew and is 
satisfied with that system. It is clear that, if a person hand over a note to a bank 
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for collection without any species of remark as to the course to be pursued, the 
bank is not bound to thrust upon him a statement of its intended course, and to 
retain him till the whole theory has been expounded to him, when his conduct 
unmistakably shows that either he already knows it, or else he does not desire to 
know it. Either he knows and approves it, or he voluntarily trusts to the wisdom of 
the bank at his deliberately announced risk of its efficiency. In such a case the bank 
not only has the right to assume, but it is even positively bound to assume, that his 
desire is that the ordinary and established usage be pursued. An unordered devia- 
tion from that usage, though the usage were unknown to him, would lay the bank 
open to his suit for damages, and the court must, as has been already shown, rule 
for him, as matter of law, that the pursuance of the custom was an implied item of 
the contract. It is clear, then, that he could not plead ignorance of it in order to 
lay foundation for a suit against the bank for acting according to it. The knowl- 
edge on his part would be implied conclusively.” 

We conclude that the appellant had the right to receive the check of the Pine- 
ville Banking Company on the Louisville Banking Company in payment of the 
certificate of deposit which it held for collection; it being alleged, as heretofore 
stated, that the Pineville Banking Company had more money on deposit with Louis- 
ville Banking Company subject to check than was necessary to pay the check, 
Under the decisions of this court in the cases of Lester vs. Given (8 Bush, 357) and 
Buckner vs. Sayre (18 B. Mon. 745) a check thus drawn is an absolute appropriation 
of so much money in the hands of the banker to the holder of the check, to remain 
there until called for, and cannot after notice be withdrawn by the drawer, Notice 
was given the Louisville Banking Company of the check, and that institution is 
solvent. The appellant tendered the check to the appellee, and, being the real 
owner thereof, could have maintained an action thereon against the Louisville Bank- 
ing Company. The Pineville Banking Company, by the check, disposed of so 
much of its deposit with the Louisville Banking Company as was necessary to pay 
it, and had no right and could not vest its trustee with any interest in that part of 
the deposit. In other words, the assignee acquired no greater interest in the deposit 
than his assignor had. If the allegations of the answer as amended be true, then 
the appellee has sustained no damages for which he has any right of recovery 
against appellant. It is said by Mr. Story in his work on Agency (section 236): 
“Itis * * * a good excuse that the misconduct of the agent has been followed 
bv no loss or damage whatsoever to the principal, for then the rule applies that, 
«lthough it is wrong, yet it is without any damage; and, to maintain an action, 
both must concur, for damnum absque injuria and injuria absque damno are in 
general equally objections to any recovery.” The judgment is reversed, with direc- 
tions that the demurrer to the answer as amended be overruled, and for proceedings 
consistent with this opinion. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—COMPUTATION OF TIME. 
Supreme Court of California, May 24, 1895. 
RAUER ve. BRODER. 
Under the statute of California a note dated September 1 and payable sixty days after date 
is due October 31. 


This was an action upon a promissory note. 
SEARLS, C. (omitting part of the opinion): The only important contention in 
the case relates to the sufficiency of the demand upon the maker, and notice of dis- 


honor to defendant Sigourney as an indorser. As before stated, the note was © 


dated September 1, 1890, and was payable sixty days after date. ‘‘The time within 
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which any Act provided by law is to be done is computed by excluding the first day 
and including the last, unless the last day is a holiday, and then it is also eveluded,.” 
(Civ. Code, § 10.)* There are no days of grace allowed in this State. (Jd. § 3181.) 
Defendant Sigourney was an indorser before maturity of the promissory note, and, 
not having waived demand and notice, it was essential to his liability that such 
demand should have been made upon the very day upon which the note fell due, 
which was on Friday, October 81, 1890. The demand not having been made upon 
the maker of the note until Saturday, November 1, 1890, was one day too late (sub- 
division 5, § 3181, Civ. Code), and, no excuse therefor having been claimed or 
proven, the effect was to discharge defendant Sigourney from his liability as an 
indorser, 
















NATIONAL BANKS—MEMBERSHIP IN CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATIONS. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, May 29, 1895. ° 
PHILLER, et al. vs. PATTERSON. 
There is nothing in the National banking law which forbids a National bank to become a 
member of a clearing-house association organized merely for the purpose of facilitating 
settlements between the members thereof. 
















This was an action of assumpsit by George Philler, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank, chairman, and others, being the clearing-house committee of the Clear- 
ing-House Association of the Banks of Philadelphia, against John J. Patterson, on 
a promissory note. From a judgment for plaintiffs, defendant appealed. 

Wrtr ims, J.; Two lines of defense were taken in this case in the court below. 
The first of these-¢enied the capacity of the plaintiffs to sue, and was brought to 
the attention of the learned judge by a prayer for instructions to the jury “‘ that 
under the evidence in this case and the statutes governing National banks, the 
plaintiffs cannot maintain the pending action against the defendant,” 

* * * The first of these lines of defense makes it important for us to consider 
and determine the character and objects of the clearing-house association, the dis- 
tinction to be taken between it and the clearing-house, and the functions and powers 
of the clearing-house committee. An examination of the constitution or articles of 
oH association adopted by the banks forming.the Clearing-House Association of the * 
= Banks of Philadelphia shows the character and objects of the organization very 
e clearly. In substance, these articles amount to an agreement with each other by 
thirty-eight National banks in the city of Philadelphia to facilitate and simplify the 
settlement of daily balances between them, for their mutual advantage. This 
agreement substitutes a settlement made at a fixed place and time each day by rep- 
resentatives of all the members of the association, in the place of a separate settle- 
ment by each bank with every other made over the counter. No other object is 
contemplated or provided for. The association does not provide for any united ac- 
tion for any business purpose. It does not contemplate the employment of capital 
or credit in any enterprise. It proposes and provides for co-operation to expedite 
and simplify the transactions by each member of the association of its own proper 
business in one particular, viz.: the settlement of daily balances with the other 
National banks doing business in the city. Incidentally, co-operation in this partic- 
ular would tend to bring the banks belonging to the association into closer relations, 
enable them to become more familiar with the volume of business and the actual 
condition of each other, and open the way to make them mutually helpful in times 
of financial stringency ; but these results are incidental only. The clearing-house 

*In computing the number of days which a bill or note payable, at or in so many days 


from date has to run, the day of date is always excluded. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 
§ 626.) 
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association is nothing more nor less than an agreement among thirty-eight National 
banks to make their daily settlements at a fixed time and place each day. -To carry 
this agreement into operation, it became necessary to determine the place and hour 
at which the settlement should be made. A suitable room was secured, fitted up 
with desks and other necessary appliances, at the expense of the associated banks, 
and a manager chosen to preside over it and direct the action of the clerks and run- 
ners when in session. This room is the clearing-place, or, in the language of the 
constitution of the association, the clearing-house. It is the place where the repre- 
sentatives of the several banks meet, and where all balances are struck and settled 
daily between the banks composing the association. At the close of each meeting, 
the amount due to and from each bank is definitely ascertained. The debtor banks | 
then pay over-to the manager the gross balances due from them to settle their ac- 
counts with al] the members of the association, and he makes distribution of the 
sums so received among the creditor banks entitled to receive them. The clearing- 
house is, therefore, not a business organization, a corporation, a partnership, or an 
artificial person of any sort, but a place in which the thirty-eight members of the 
association settle with each other daily. 

We come now to consider the committee and the position in the general scheme 
occupied by it. Among the economies in time and labor contemplated by the banks 
was a settlement of daily balances without the necessity for handling and counting 
the cash in every case. To provide for this, the banks agreed that they would de- 
posit in the hands of certain persons, to be selected by them, and to be called the 
‘*clearing-house committe,” a sum of money, or its equivalent in good securities, 
at a fixed ratio upon their capital stock, to be used for payment of balances against 
them. For these sums the committee was to issue receipts or certificates in con- 
venient sums, and these receipts or certificates were to be used in lieu of the cash 
they represented, which remained in the hands of the committee, pledged for the 
payment, when payment became necessary, of the certificates. ‘The committee held 
the funds and securities deposited with them in trust for the special purpose of se- 
curing the payment, as far as they would reach, of the balances due from the bank 
making the deposit. 

On the 24th day of September, 1878, the associated banks entered into another 
agreement with each other, by which, ‘‘for the purpose of enabling the banks, 
members of the Philadelphia Clearing-House Association, to afford proper assist- 
ance to the mercantile and manufacturing community, and also to facilitate the 
inter-bank settlements resulting from the daily exchanges,” they authorized the 
committee to receive from any member of the association additional deposits of 
bills receivable and other securities, and issue certificates therefor ‘‘in such amount 
and to such percentage thereof as may, in their judgment, be advisable.” The 
additional certificates, if issued, they agreed to accept in payment of daily balances 
at the clearing house, on the condition that the securities deposited therefor should 
be held by the committee ‘‘in trust as a special deposit, pledged for the redemption 
of the certificates issued thereupon.” The committee were made, both by the 
original articles of association and by the additional contract of 1878, trustees or 
agents for all the members of the association, with authority to accept deposits in 
money or securities, and to issue their own receipts therefor, the money or securities 
remaining in their hands in pledge for the redemption of the receipts or certificates 
so issued by them. When a bank to which certificates had been issued under the 
original plan or the contract of 1878 failed to redeem them when their redemption 
became necessary, it was the duty of the committee to collect the securities in their 
hands, and apply the proceeds to the payment of the holders of the certificates. 
The deposits were made and the certificates issued, under an unconditional pledge 
of the securities to the committee for the payment of the certificates, and their title 
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could only be divested by the payment of the sums for which the securities were 
pledged. The entire plan on which the settlements are made is therefore a device 
adopted by the banks to facilitate their legitimate business as banks, and involves 
no element of speculation, and no business undertaking by or on behalf of the 
associated banks. 

We are unable, therefore, to see in what respect these banks have violated the 
statutes of the United States relating to National banks, or have transcended the 
limits which these statutes have drawn about the business of banking. They have 
diverted none of their funds, embarked in no new undertaking, entered into no 
business alliance, but devised and adopted what seems to be an improved method 
for doing a portion of their own necessary work. This same method, or one 
identical in general outline, has been adopted by the banks in every great city in 
the United States, and by many in other lands; and, as far as I am aware, it has 
nowhere been held that the method is illegal. On the contrary, it has recommended 
itself by its economy of time and labor to the several banks, and, by its incidental 
results in promoting mutual helpfulness and confidence, has come to be regarded 
with favor by the general public. The first line of defense was therefore properly 
held to be untenable by the court below, and the assignment of error to that ruling 
cannot be sustained. 





SHT-OFF—DEBT NOT DUE—RIGHTS OF PAYHE OF CHECK. 
? Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 22, 1896. 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISVILLE vs. ROBINSON. 
As against the payee of a check, a bank has no right to set off against the account of the 
drawer an indebtedness from the drawer to itself which is not then due.* 





This was an action by J. M. Robinson & Co, against the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Louisville to recover on a check for $215.60 drawn upon that bank by Geo. 
W. Wicks & Co. On the day the check was drawn and delivered, the drawers had 
to their credit in the bank more than the amount thereof; but on that date the bank 
charged to their account an indebtedness to itself, more than sufficient to offset the 
balance. This indebtedness to the bank had not matured at the time, but the 
drawers having become insolvent, the bank claimed the right of equitable set-off. 

Gurry, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The only question involved is the 
right of appellant to set off the indebtedness of Wicks & Co. to it against the 
amount due from the appellant to its depositor, Wicks & Co. No other defense is 
sufficiently pleaded. Counsel on each side have cited numerous authorities, and it 
may be true that there is some conflict of authorities in different States. Appellant 
insists that, inasmuch as the drawers of the check were and still are insolvent, it had 
a right to exercise the right of set-off, although the debts owing to it from Wicks 


*In Kentucky the drawing and delivery of a check amounts to an equitable assignment of 
the drawer’s balance, pro tanto (Lester vs. Given, 8 Bush, 357). Hence the holder of the check 
may sue the bank thereon, and a question of equities may arise between the bank and the 
holder. But in those States where it is held that an ordinary uncertified check upon a general 
account is neither a legal nor an equitable assignment of any part of the sum standing to the 
credit of the depositor, and confers no right upon the payee which he can enforce against the 
bank, such questions cannot arise. As to the bank’s right of set-off, it has been held in 
several cases, that where a depositor becomes insolvent, the bank may set off against his de- 
posit the amount of notes of his held by the bank, though the same are not yet due. (Nash- 
ville Trust Company vs. Fourth National Bank, 91 Tenn. 336; Kentucky Flour Oompany’s As- 
signee vs. Merchants’ National Bank, 90 Ky. 225.) And conversely, a depositor may set off the 
amount of his deposit against the claim of the Receiver on a note of his held by the bank, 
though such note had not matured when the bank was closed and the Receiver appointed. 
(Scott vs. Armstrong, 146 U. 8. 499 ; Armstrong vs. Warner, 49 Ohio St. 376.) 
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& Co. were not due at the time the check was given and payment demanded, 
and refers to the cases of Kentucky Flour Oo.’s Assignee vs. Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
(90 Ky. 225), and Bank vs. Jackson (10 Ky. Law Rep. 1061). An examination of 
these cases will show that the contest was between the assignee, for the benefit of 
creditors of the depositors and the bank. An assignee for the benefit of the credi- 
tors occupies no better position than his assignor, and in a contest between such 
assignee and a bank it was he) that the bank might set off the debt due the assignor 
against a depositor with an .. .atured note due it from such assignor, but a differ- 
ent rule prevails when the contest is between the holder of a depositor’s check and 
the bank on which it is drawn. In the case in 90 Ky., pages 227 and 228, relied on 
by appellant, the foHowing language is used: ‘‘ It is contended, however, that a 
bank stands in a different attitude from a mere individual, because its depositor 
wotild have the right to check out his deposits at any time prior to assignment, and 
the bank would have no right to refuse it upon the ground that he was owing it an 
unmatured debt. If this be so, and it would doubtless be in case check were given 
to third party, yet we fail to see how it can affect the question here.” It thus clear- 
ly appears that, if the contest had been between the holder of the check of the Ken- 
tucky Flour Company and the appellee bank, the court would have adjudged in 
favor of the holder of the check. The case of Graham vs. Tilford (1 Metc. [Ky.] 
112) [not referred to by counsel] seems to be an authority in point against appellant’s 
contention. In the case supra, it appears that McMurtry held an account on Gra- 
ham, and assigned the same to Tilford, etc., who brought suit thereon. Graham 
answered, and sought to set off the account with an unmatured note on McMurtry, 
which had been assigned to him before he had notice of the assignment by McMur- 
try to Tilford, etc., of the account on him. The insolvency of McMurtry was ad- 
mitted, but the court held that Graham could not set off the demand against him 
with the note he held on McMurtry, for the sole reason that at the time he had 
notice of the assignment by McMurtry, of the account to Tilford, etc., the note he 
(Graham) held on McMurtry had not matured, but that, if the contest had been be- 
tween Graham and McMurtry, the set-off would have been allowed. The law of 
this State is that an unmatured debt cannot be set off against a bona fide assignee for 
value of a demand due from the defendant to the assignor. 





ILLEGAL DIVIDENDS—ACTION AGAINST STOCKHOLDERS TO RECOVER 
SAME—LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS. 
United States Circuit Court, District of Nebraska, April 23, 1895. 
HAYDEN vs. THOMPSON, et al. 

Where dividends are alleged to have been illegally and fraudulently paid to the stockholders 
of a National bank, the statute of limitations begins to run from the date of such pay- 
ment. and this is the rule whether the action to recover the dividends so paid is brought 
by the bank, or by the Receiver on behalf of the creditors of the bank. 

The action (if it will lie at all) should be at law and not in equity. 

Where illegal dividends have been paid the remedies and rights of the parties and the 
liability of the stockholders, as fixed by the National banking law, are exclusive. 


The bill in this case was filed by the Receiver of the Capital National Bank of 
Lincoln against the stockholders of the bank to recover dividends paid by the bank 
to the stockholders at different times from its organization until the bank became 
insolvent, in January, 1893. : 

The principal allegations of the bill, briefly summarized, were that from the date 
of its organization up to the date of its failure the bank did a large business, and 
received large sums of money on deposit; that its expense account was large, and 
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BANKING LAW. 47 
from the date of the organization to the date of the failure it met with and sus- 
tained great losses in business, and that by reason of these losses the capital stock 
became and was greatly impaired ; that at no time since its organization had there 
been any earnings or profits in any given year; that notwithstanding the fact that 
there were no net earnings or profits from which a dividend could be declared, the 
directors, for the years the bank was transacting business, unlawfully and fraudu- 
lently, and with the intent to further impair the capital of the bank, and to defraud 
its creditors, declared certain dividends in various amounts, which are each set out 
in the bill pro rata to the stock held by the respective stockholders, defendants in 
this case; that the stockholders accepted and retained the dividends so declared, and 
that the bank was insolvent at each and all of the times when these dividends were © 
declared and paid. The bill then proceeded to set out in detail a history of the 
transactions of the bank, and prays that the court decree the several acts of the 
directors of the bank in declaring and paying the dividends to shareholders unlawful 
and fraudulent, and that the stockholders be ordered to return and pay back the 
dividends to the Receiver, to be paid out and apportioned among the creditors of 
the bank. To this bill a number of the defendants demurred; others answered, 
pleading the statute of limitations, and the right to set off the amount of their 
deposits in the bank against any claim that the court might find due from them to | 
the bank upon these dividends. 

It was contended by the defendants that in some instances all of the dividends 
paid to them as stockholders, and in other cases a part of such dividends, were 
barred by the statute of limitations. On this point the court held that if the pay- 
ment of the dividend constituted a trust at all in the hands of the stockholders, it 
was by implication of law, and not such trust as is within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of a court of equity, but was cognizable at law, and therefore lacked the essential 
attributes of trusts which are exempt from the statute. The court also held that 
the rule was not changed or modified by the fact that the action was brought. by the 
Receiver for and on behalf of all creditors, for the Receiver took only the same 
rights, so far as the collection of claims was concerned, as existed in favor of the 
bank. : 

Another question considered was whether, in any event, a bill in equity could be 
maintained, This question was decided in the negative. 

The court then proceeded : : 

‘*‘ Another proposition urged at the argument, which we will briefly consider, is 
whether the remedies and rights of the parties and the liability of the stockholders 
as fixed by the National Banking Act are not exclusive. At common law the 
individual property of the stockholder could not be subjected to the payment of the 
debts of a corporation under any circumstances. The liability to pay assessments 
on stock, made by the Comptroller, exists only by virtue of the statute, and the 
assent of the incorporators to its provisions. The liability for the assessment is 
maintained upon the ground, and the sole ground, that in subscribing for a share of 
stock the stockholder accepts the provisions of the statute, and takes the stock 
charged with this statutory liability in case an assessment becomes necessary, in the 
opinion of the Comptroller, for the protection of creditors. So far as any assess 
ment of the stock is concerned, the liability of a stockholder is fixed and determined 
by the statute. No provision is made for a proceeding of the character here sought 
to be maintained, hence we think, if a bill is sustained at all, it could only be sus- 
tained upon the ground that a stockholder, in subscribing for the stock, took it 
charged with an express or continuing trust. As to the directors, however, of 
whose alleged fraudulent action complaint is made, the statute does provide 
a remedy in section 5289, and we are inclined to the view that the method provided 
by the statute for enforcing a liability against the directors is exclusive of other 
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remedies, and that their liability can only be enforced by the Receiver acting under 
the direction of the Comptroller, after the violation of the statute has been judicially 
determined by a court of the United States, and a forfeiture declared. When this 
course is taken, they may be held liable in a personal and individual capacity for 
all damages which the association, shareholders, and other persons shall have 
sustained in consequence of their violation of the provisions of the statute. The 
demurrers to the bill will be sustained, and the exceptions to the answers overruled, . 
and the bill dismissed.” 

Opinion by Riner, District Judge; Dundy, District Judge, concurred. 





REDISCUUNTS—AUTHORITY OF CASHIER. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, April 2, 1895. 
DAVENPORT, et al. vs. STONE. 

Where the directors entrust the entire management of the bank to the Cashier, the bank or 
its assignee cannot question his authority to bind it by his guaranty of paper redis- 
counted by another bank. 

In such a case the Cashier’s authority is implied from the custom of the board to permit 
him to exercise the power vested in them, and is not a part of the power which is im- 
pliedly vested in the office of Cashier. 


This was an action against the defendant as Receiver of the Central Michigan 
Savings Bank, on that bank’s guaranty of the payment of a promissory note made 
by one John J. Bush, which note had been rediscounted by the plaintiffs. The 
note rediscounted was a renewal of a note of the same maker, held by the Central 
Michigan Savings Bank, and the proceeds of the rediscount were applied to the 


payment of the same. The guaranty was in the following form: ‘‘ Payment guar- 
anteed. Central Michigan Savings Bank, by Nelson Bradley, Cashier.” Bradley, 
the Cashier, testified that for five years prior to the suspension he was its financial 
manager, and that the financial management of the bank was practically left to him 
by the board of directors. He testified that, besides himself, the President and one 
or two directors knew about the rediscount of paper by the bank, and there were 
six directors. No resolution was passed authorizing this rediscount. 

Grant, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The directors intrusted the entire 
management of the bank to the Cashier, Mr. Bradley. Therefore, neither the bank 
nor its assignee can now be heard to deny the authority of the Cashier to do any of 
those acts which it or its directors might lawfully authorize the Cashier to do. 
The rule is stated by Mr. Morse as follows: ‘‘If the directors have for many years 
allowed the Cashier to do, without interference, all the business of the bank, they 
are held thereby to have conferred upon him authority to do anything and every- 
thing on the corporate behalf which the charter or law does not absolutely prohibit 
and forbid a Cashier to do, and so render illegal under all circumstances.” (1 Morse, 
Banks, p. 848, § 165.) In such case the authority of the Cashier will be presumed 
when the paper is in the hands of a bona fide holder for value, without notice of any 
defect in his authority. (Id. § 165. par. b; Kimball vs. Cleveland, 4 Mich. 606: 
Smith vs. Lawson, 18 W. Va. 212, 227.) In this last case many authorities are cited. 
( Wild vs. Bank of Passamaquoddy, 5 Mason, 505, Fed. Cas. No. 17,646; Houghton vs. 
Bank, 26 Wis. 668, 670.) And the indorsement by the Cashier for the bank, though 
wrongful, will bind the bank, and estop it to deny his authority. (1 Morse, Banks, 
§ 115, par.d; Bird vs. Daggett, 97 Mass. 494; Robb vs. Bank, 41 Barb. 586; Bank 
of New York vs. Muskingum Branch of Bank of Ohio, 29 N. Y. 619; Monument Nat. 
Bank vs. Globe Works, 101 Mass. 57; Merchants’ Bank vs. State Bank, 10 Wall. 604, 
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It is claimed that the rediscournt of paper is, in effect, a sale of the property of 
the bank, and that the Cashier cannot do this except on extraordinary occasions, and 
when the requirements are such as do not admit of delay. Two authorities are 
cited to support this proposition. (Bank vs. Armstrong, 152 U. 8. 346.) It is there 
- said: ‘* The business of the bank is to lend, not to borrow, money ; to discount the 
notes of others, not to get its own notes discounted.” One Harper was Vice-Pres- 
ident and general manager of the Fidelity National Bank, who negotiated a note 
made by one Gahr for $200,000, and endorsed by Harper.. Complainant sought to 
charge the bank, although the money was used by Harper, and the bank received 
no benefit from the loan. Neither in fact nor in principle is that case similar to the 
one now before us. The other case is Lamb vs, Cecil (25 W. Va. 288) which was 
again before the Court in 28 W. Va. 658. In that case Cecil was a director of the 
bank, and had a deposit. It became hopelessly insolvent, and, with full knowledge 
of the condition of the bank, the Cashier, acting fraudulently with Cecil, turned 
over to him some discounted paper in payment of his deposit, Such transfer was 
held void. Both the Cashier and Cecil, a director, occupied positions of trust to- 
wards the depositors and stockholders, If that case is construed to hold that a 
Cashier has no presumed authority to turn out the notes and assets of a bank in 
payment of its debts, it is in direct conflict with the decision of this Court in Kim- 
ball vs. Cleveland (supra). It is, however, there said: ‘‘I think it is the practice for 
the Cashier of a bank, in pressing emergencies, to rediscount the bills and notes of 
the bank to raise money to pay depositors and meet other demands of the bank. 
But this is only done on extraordinary occasions, and ‘when the requirements are 
such as’do not admit of delay. It is customary, wherever it can be done, to consult 
the directors, and obtain their consent to make such rediscounts. It is a matter 
which does not come within the ordinary duties of the Cashier, and is not one of his 
inherent, powers ; but, inasmuch as it is a power which is exercised by him under 
some circumstances, a transfer of such bills and notes, made by him in the usual 
course of the business of the bank, to a person who has no reason to doubt the pro- 
priety of the transfer, or to question its good faith, will be prima facie valid, and 
vest a good title in the transferee. The validity of the transfer in such case will be 
sustained upon the ground that the transferee had a right to presume that the 
Cashier had from the board of directors either an express or implied authority to 
make the transfer, and not because he had, by virtue of his office, inherent power 
to do so.” Lamb vs. Cecil (28 W. Va. 659). The question now under discussion 
was not involved in either of these cases. The question, however, is reduced to the 
power of the board of directors ; for, as already shown, if the board had the power, 
and the Cashier exercised it, under the above facts, his act binds them. We are not 
concerned to determine whether such a power is wise or unwise. Much can be said 
against it. It would, however, be a surprise to the banking interests of the State 
to find that no such power existed. It has been exercised for many years, and in 
the course of the business the transferring bank makes itself liable by endorsement. 
The rediscounting bank must, of course, rely upon the liability of the transferring 
bank, with whose responsibility it is familiar. The extent of this business will be 
seen from an examination of the reports of the Commissioner on Banking, under the 
heading ‘‘ Notes and Bills Rediscounted.” An examination of the report of 1898 
discloses that there were sixty-eight State banks and forty-five National banks in 
this State, carrying redisconnted paper. The amount of such paper, December 19 
of that year, was nearly $1,100,000. There must, therefore, have been a consensus 
of opinion among the attorneys for these banks that such power existed. We need 
not discuss the subject further. The authorities fully sustain this power. (People’s 
Bank vs. National Bank, 101 U. 8. 181; Bank vs. Wheeler, 21 Ind. 90, See also, 


Bank vs. Perkins, 29 N.Y. 554; Oooper vs. Curtis, 80 Me. 490.) Plaintiffs redis-— 
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counted this paper in the due course of business, and without any notice or reason 
to believe that the Cashier had not full authority, Judgment affirmed. ‘The other 
justices concurred, 





CLEARING-HOUSE—RELATION OF BANK CLEARING FOR ANOTHER— 
VALIDITY OF CLEARING-HOUSE RULE. 
Court of Appeals of New York, May 21, 1895. 
O'BRIEN, et al. ve. GRANT. 

Where a member of the New York Clearing-House Association clears for a non-member, the 
insolvency of the latter does not excuse the former from discharging its obligations to 
the other member under the rule of the association, providing that the arrangement 
shall not be discontinued without previous notice to such other member, and that such .. 
notice shall not take effect until the exchanges of the morning following the receipt of 
such notice shall have been completed. 

This rule is not in violation of the State statute forbidding any assignments or transfers in 


contemplation of insolvency. 
A bank clearing for another is not merely the agent of the non-member bank, but the 
arrangement is a tripartite agreement to which the two banks and the association are 


parties. 


This was an action by Miles M. O’Brien and another, as Receivers of the 
Madison Square Bank, against Hugh J. Grant, as Receiver of the St. Nicholas 
Bank. The action was to recover certain securities which had been deposited by the 
Madison Square Bank with the St. Nicholas Bank, and the proceeds of securities 
which the latter bank had converted into money. An arrangement had existed 
between the Madison Square Bank and the St. Nicholas Bank (both of them being 
State banks) by which the latter, which was a member of the New York Clearing- 
House Association, became the agent to clear through the clearing-house checks 
drawn upon the Madison Square Bank. This arrangement was that the Madison 
Square Bank should keep with the St. Nicholas Bank a cash balance of not less than. 
$50,000, and also keep with it $100,000 in approved bills receivable. By Section 
25 of the constitution of the clearing-house association, it is provided as follows: 
‘* Whenever exchanges shall have been made at the clearing-house, by previous 
arrangements between members of the association, through one of their number and 
banks in the city and vicinity who are not members, the receiving bank at the clear- 
ing-house shall in no case discontinue the arrangement without giving previous 
notice, which notice shall not take effect until the exchanges of the morning follow- 
ing the receipt of such notice shall have been completed,” 

On August 8, 1898, the St. Nicholas Bank gave the notice required by this rule, 
that it would cease to make clearings for the Madison Square Bank. On the day 
following, the St. Nicholas Bank paid checks upon the Madison Square Bank coming 
through the clearing-house to the amount of $872,000. 

On the 8th the Madison Square Bank, after ineffectual efforts to obtain a loan to 
relieve its immediate necessities, was visited by the clearing-house committee and 
its condition examined ; also by an officer of the State banking department. After 
this examination by the committee of the clearing-house, their conclusion that the 
bank was not in a condition to continue business was communicated to the officers 
and some of the directors of the Madison Square Bank. The Madison Square Bank 
did not open for business on the following day. It was, in fact, insolvent on 
August 8, 1898; and the officers of the St. Nicholas Bank knew before the ex- 
changes were made on August 9th that the Madison Square Bank was insolvent, or 
that its insolvency was imminent, and that it had stopped business. The St. Nicholas 
Bank had no knowledge on August 9, 1898, of any irregularity in regard to the 
drawing, deposit, or transmission to the clearing-house of any of the checks going 
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to make up said gross amount of $872,000. The referee found that the payments of 
checks on the morning of August 9, 1898, were in the performance of its contract 
with the Madison Square Bank, and were not made with the intent on the part of 
either of the banks to give a preference to any creditor of the Madison Square Bank 
over any other creditor, or in violation of the corporation law of the State, and he 
held that the plaintiffs were not entitled to recover any part of the money or securi- 
ties held by the St. Nicholas Bank. From the affirmance of the judgment entered 
upon his report, at the general term, the plaintiffs appealed to the Court of Appeals. 

Gray, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The St. Nicholas Bank claims the right 
to apply the securitiés-and moneys theretofore deposited with it by the Madison 
Square Bank towards the reimbursement of its payments or clearances of the morn- 
ing of August 9, 1898. With respect to that claim the proposition of the plaintiffs 
is twofold: They say that rule 25 of the clearing house did not require the St. 
Nicholas Bank to clear the checks drawn on the Madison Square Bank, presented 
after it became aware of the insolvency of the latter, and that such insolvency 
terminated the relation of clearing-house agents, and rendered any payments made 
unauthorized ; or, if the clearing-house rule is susceptible of the interpretation that 
it required the St. Nicholas Bank to honor checks drawn on the Madison Square 
Bank after its insolvency became known to it, the contract between the banks, in so 
far as it contemplated such payment, and the use of the securities of the Madison 
Square Bank to secure the advances made by the St. Nicholas Bank, was an illegal 
preference, under the statute. The controversy must turn, in my opinion, upon the 
nature of the relation which existed between the two banks in question and the 
clearing-house, and. upon what was the extent of the obligation entailed upon the 
St. Nicholas Bank, in engaging to receive and to clear checks drawn upon the 
Madison Square Bank, when presented at the clearing-house. For the plaintiffs it is 
argued that, as between the Madison Square Bank and the St, Nicholas Bank, the 
relation, simply, of principal and agent was created, and therefore, upon the insol- 
vency of the former becoming known, on the morning of the day when clearances 
of the previous day’s checks were to be effected, that the latter bank was not en- 
titled to pay checks drawn upon the former bank. But I think to view the relation 
as such is altogether incorrect, and unwarranted by the facts. In a certain and 
limited sense, the St. Nicholas Bank, of course, would act as an agent, in clearing 
and paying checks drawn upon the Madison Square Bank. That, however, was a 
mere feature of that larger contractual relation into which the two banks had entered 
with the clearing-house association, and which characterized all their dealings. 
The agreement of January, 1891, was one to which there were three parties, each of 
which was moved to enter into it by a legitimate consideration. The Madison 
Square Bank acquired the very substantial advantages which the members of the 
clearing-house association enjoyed, in the increased convenience, dispatch, and 
safety of banking tranactions. The St. Nicholas Bank acquired the advantage, 
benefit, and a protection by the deposit of collateral securities to the amount of 
$100,000, and of the cash, required to be made by the Madison Square Bank. The 
cash deposit was to be free of interest, and maintained at a daily balance of $50,000. 
The members of the clearing-house association, in extending to the Madison Square 
Bank the right to have its checks cleared and paid through one of its members, were 
assured that all checks presented would be paid up to, and including, the day follow- 
ing the giving of notice by the St. Nicholas Bank of the termination of the arrange- 
ment between itself and the Madison Square Bank. The learned referee very correctly 
defines the arrangement between these two banks and the clearing-house as consti- 
tuting a tripartite agreement, upon ample consideration, for the mutual benefit of 
all parties who entered into it. That agreement provided for the length of its dura- 
tion, for the maintenance at all times of the stipulated security to protect the St. 
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Nicholas Bank, and bound that bank to receive and pay the checks drawn upon the 
Madison Square Bank as it would its own. The St. Nicholas Bank couid only 
agree and arrange to clear for the Madison Square Bank in accordance with condi- 
tions imposed by the constitution and rules of the clearing-house association ; and 
an essential condition was that the arrangement could not be discontinued, nor 
should its liability cease, until after the completion of the exchanges of the morning 
next following the receipt of a notice of discontinuance. There was nothing in 
such a provision of the constitution of the clearing-house which was objectionable, 
legally speaking or otherwise, It was perfectly competent for the banks to form 
themselves into this voluntary association, and to agree that they should be gov- 
erned by a constitution and by rules. When adopted, they expressed the contract 
by which each member was bound, and which measured its rights, duties, and lia- 
bilities. (Belton vs. Hatch, 109 N, Y. 598.) If not in conflict with rules of law, they 
must be awarded that effect which is always accorded to the deliberate engagements 
of parties. The provisions of section 25 of the constitution of the clearing-house 
association were designed as a security and a protection for the members, in the 
event mentioned. When the Madison Square Bank made its arrangement with the 
St. Nicholas Bank, and also made compliance with the terms of the demand of the 
clearing-house circular, I think it is clear that a definite contractual relation was at. 
once created between the three parties, whose provisions and relative engagements 
were effectually defined in and controlled by the constitution and rules of the clear- 
ing-house, in so far as they touched the proposed clearances of checks, The con- 
tract which bound the members of this voluntary association of banks, and regu- 
lated their duties, rights, and liabilities, permitted the representation of an outside 
bank, through a member, provided that member assumed a liability which should 
not cease until the completion of clearances on the morning next after its notice of 
a discontinuance was given. That liability so exactly provided for is, however, 
sought to be limited to cases where insolvency has not supervened, as to the non- 
member bank. If the relation here was strictly that of an agent acting for a prin- 
cipal, the question might be a serious one; but even then much might be said in 
favor of the liability which the agent had, with the consent of the principal, as- 
sumed, That, however, was not the relation. The Madison Square Bank was a 
contracting party in an agreement to which the other parties were the St. Nicholas 
Bank and the clearing-house association, and it had accepted, and had become 
bound by, provisions in the latter’s constitution and rules, That agreement was 
entered into at a time when it was perfectly competent to make it, and its dura- 
tion was fixed by section 25 of the constitution of the clearing-house. As the 
respondent’s counsel says, every bank entitled to the payment of checks sent by it 
through the exchanges of the clearing-house, in due course, had a right to rely 
upon the liability of any other bank clearing for a non-member, and unless this lia- 
bility continued definitely, and up to a certain period, the liability of the clearing 
bank would not be fixed and enforceable. Here the effect of the constitution and 
rules of the clearing-house upon the agreement was as though it had been stated, in 
so many words, that it should commence upon January 18, 1891, and should be at 
an end on August 9, 1898, after the clearances of that day had been completed. 
What was there in the agreement and its incidents which contravened any rule of 
law or of policy? The plaintiffs say that the effect is to give an illegal preference, 
under the statute, which, it is meant, would be accomplished by the payment of 
checks after the insolvency of the non-member bank is known, and by the use by 
the clearing bank of the deposited securities in reimbursement thereof. To that I 
cannot agree, The statute referred to is the State corporation law (chapter 688, 
Laws 1892), which, in section 48, contains previously existing provisions of the 
banking law of this State, The provisions of the section forbid ihe assignment or 
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transfer of any property ‘‘ when the corporation is insolvent, or its insolvency is 
‘imminent, with the intent of giving a preference to any particular creditor over 
other creditors of the corporation.” This provision has no application to such a 
‘case as this, where, at the time when the arrangement was made with the St. Nich- 
olas Bank, the Madison Square Bank was solvent. It would be absurd to speak of 
the agreement of January, 1891, as having been made in contemplation of future 
insolvency, or with the intent to give a preference to any creditor of the Madison 
Square Bank. If there is any presumption respecting the business engagements of 
‘going concerns, it is that they will be fulfilled ; and, when security is exacted, it is 
as a business precaution, to compel exact and prompt performance, rather than a 
provision in contemplation of insolvency. If it were otherwise, business transac- 
tions which have for their subject the accomodation of one corporation by another 
in the loan of money, or the extension of credit, would be seriously embarrassed, if 
not checked. The statute recognizes the right of a banking corporation to transfer 
promissory notes or evidences of debt, received in the transaction of its ordinaty 
business, to purchasers for a valuable consideration ; and it may lawfully do so in 
pledge to secure its creditor,-when it is in a condition of solvency. ‘The deposit of 
securities made by the Madison Square Bank with the St. Nicholas Bank constituted 
a lawful pledge of its assets to protect the former against any possible loss in under- 
taking to clear and pay all checks drawn upon the latter, and sent through the clear- 
ing-house. The invalidity of a transfer or assignment of property by a banking cor- 
poration, under the banking law, is where it has been made while in a condition of 
insolvency, or in contemplation of it, and with the “‘intent” of giving a preference. 
The ‘‘intent” must exist, and be inferable, to vitiaate the transaction. In this connec- 
tion our recent decision in Bank vs. Davis (142 N. Y. 590), may be referred to, where 
the question involved was whether the preference given to Savings bank deposits 
by the State banking law was in contravention of the United States National bank- 
ing law, which avoids transfers or assignments or deposits made with a view to 
prefer a creditor. It was there said—and the observation is applicable here—that 
‘*it is the voluntary act of the National bank, in contemplation of its insolvency, 
and with the view of then preventing the ratable application of its property, which 
is avoided by the National law. In the present case, while a going concern, it 
entered into an engagement with the Savings bank, which the State law requiréd 
and regulated, which vested in the latter superior rights or equities, and which, in 
the possible event of future insolvency, would give to it a prior claim to payment 
from the assets. When that event happened, and the Receiver was appointed, he 
took over the property of the insolvent concern, as trustee for its creditors and 
shareholdérs, under the same conditions as the bank held it, and subject to the right 
of this plaintiff to be first paid in full before other creditors were paid.” So I say 
here the plaintiffs, upon becoming vested, as Receivers, with the property of the 
insolvent Madison Square Bank, held it subject to all rights lawfully acquired, and 
to all superior equities, among which was the right of the St. Nicholas Bank, by 
virtue of an agreement valid in its inception and at all times, to apply these securi- 
ties in its possession in reimbursement of its payments of checks presented through 
the clearing-house on the morning of August 9, 1898—payments which it was 
obliged to make, as well by the rule of commercial honor as by force of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the constitution and rules of the clearing-house. Nor do the cases 
of Overman vs..Bank (80 N. J. Law, 61) and Merchants Bank vs. National Bank (189 
Mass. 518) referred to, touch this question of the obligation of the clearing bank 
under the constitution and rules of the clearing-house, and with reference to which 
the non-member had contracted—a distinction recognized in the Overman case cited. 
The plaintiff's counsel suggests a possible illustration of the effect of the con- 
struction, which is given to this section of the clearing-house constitution. He says 
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all the creditors of the Madison Square Bank, becoming aware of its insolvency, 
might have drawn checks upon their deposits, and, if they succeeded. in getting 
them presented by clearing-house banks, the St, Nicholas Bank would have been 
compelled to pay them, to its possible ruin. The illustration, however. proves 
nothing. That may be said to have been a risk assumed by the St. Nicholas Bank, 
but very much of the business of the land, and especially that portion which is done 
in Wall Street, is conducted upon faith ; and experience has shown that it has not, 
in the main, been misplaced. For such a contingency as counsel suggests, it was 
necessary that the officers of the Madison Square Bank should have been parties to 
an immoral and illegal scheme. The St. Nicholas Bank must be deemed to have 
contemplated and to have assumed every risk, in undertaking to become responsible 
for the Madison Square Bank, and to have exercised such reasonable judgment in 
doing so, and to have taken such security against loss therein, as the practical obser- 
vation and the business experience of its officers suggested. _—__- 

The conclusion I have reached is that the insolvency of the Madison Square 
Bank did not excuse the St. Nicholas Bank from the performance of its obligations 
towards the clearing-house banks, 





ATTACHMENT AGAINST NATIONAL BANK. 
United States Circuit Court, 8. D. New York, March 12, 1895. 
GARNER vs. SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF PROVIDENCE, et al. 
An attachment cannot be issued against a National bank or its property before final judg- 
ment in any suit, action or proceeding in any State court. * 


The plaintiff, a resident of New York, brought her action in the State court, 
against defendant National bank and two individuals, all residents of Rhode Island. 
A warrant of attachment was taken out against the property of all three defendants 
and certain moneys of the defendant bank were attached in the possession of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York city. The usual order of publication was 
made and all three defendants were personally served with the summons in the 
State of Rhode Island. Afterwards the defendants filed a petition of removal to the 
United States Circuit Court. Upon a motion to remand, it was held that the case 
was properly removed. 

LacomBE, (. J.:| The case being properly removed, it only remains to deter- 
mine the motion to vacate the attachment and service of summons, The statutes 
of the United States expressly prohibit the issuing of an attachment against a Na- 
tional bank or its property before final judgment in any suit, action, or proceeding 
in any State court. (Rev. St. U. 8. § 5242; Bank vs, Mizier, 124 U. 8. 721.) The 
attachment was therefore improperly issued, and should be vacated ; and, inasmuch 
as the summons was personally served outside of the limits of the State, such 
service should be set aside and declared void. Motion granted. 


*The statute is as follows: “No attachment, injunction, or execution shall be issued 
against such association or its property before final judgment in any suit, action or proceed- 
ing, in any State court or municipal court.” (Rev. Stat. U.S. § 5242.) Although this provi- 
sion was evidently made to secure equality among the general creditors in the division of the 
proceeds of the property of an insolvent bank, its operation is by no means confined to cases 
of actual or contemplated insolvency ; but the remedy is taken away altogether, and can not 
be resorted to under any circumstances. The effect of this provision is to write into all State 
attachment laws an exemption in favor of National banks, and al] such laws must be read as 
if they contained an exemption in favor of National banks. And, as all power of issuing 
attachments against National banks has been eliminated from State statutes, there can be no 
laws of the State providing for such a remedy under which the circuit courts of the United 
States can act, and, therefore, these courts as well as the State courts, have no power to 
grant an attachment. (Pacific National Bank vs. Mizter, 12% U. 8. 721.) 
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Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 




















































Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: New York, June 20, 1895. 
Srr:—This bank held a note payable at another bank in this place. On the day the same 
became due it was sent to the bank at which it was payable by our messenger, and left there 
during the day, until a few minutes before three o’clock, when it was returned to us by the 
messenger of the other bank unpaid. The note was then protested by me (I being a notary 
and doing the notarial work of the bank) but I did not make any further presentment than 
that made by the messenger. Notice was sent by me by mail on that day to the indorser 
(who lives in a neighboring city) and was received by him on the following morning. He now 
claims that the protest was irregular and that presentment for payment should have been 
made by me in person before protesting the note. Pledse give me your opinion on this point. 
Was presentment by the messenger not sufficient ? CASHIER. 
Answer,—The rule appears to be well settled that presentation must be made by 
the notary himself, unless there is evidence sufficient to prove a well established 
custom or usage of the place for the notary to perform this part of his duty through 
a deputy or a clerk. (Commercial Bank vs. Varnum, 49 N. Y. 275; Onondaga County 
Bank ‘vs. Bate, 3 Hill IN. Y.] 58; Hunt vs. Maybee, 7 N. Y. 266, 268; Oridde vs, 
Adams, 18 Gray, 600.) Where there is such a custom, this mode of presentation 
will be sufficient, but such custom must be proved, and in the absence of such 
proof, a presentation made in this way will be deemed insufficient for the purposes 
of a formal protest. (See cases above cited.) But formal protest is not necessary 
except in the case of foreign bills of exchange, that is to say, bills drawn in one 
‘State and payable in another. The statutes of most of the States authorize the 
protest of promissory notes and inland bills of exchange, and the practice of pro- 
testing these instruments is quite common, for the reason that it affords the most 
convenient mode of proving presentment and notice of dishonor. But this is per- 
missive only, and indorsers are not relieved from liability because of the informality 
of the protest, if the note has been presented for payment and notice given to the 
indorsers. (Hunt vs. Maybee, 7 N. Y. 266, 269.) The case of Merchants’ Bank vs. 
Hlderkin, 25 N. Y. 178) is in point. In that case, the plaintiff sent the note to its 
correspondent in Troy, the Commercial Bank, to be collected. The Commercial 
Bank, before the commencement of banking hours, on the last day of grace, sent 
the note to the Troy City Bank, at which the note was, by its tenor, payable. The 
note remained there until between one and two o’clock of the afternoon of that day 
(their banking hours ending at two), and was then, before two, returned to the 
Commercial Bank, unpaid, and the Cashier of the latter bank (being a notary), gave 
the notice of protest to the indorsers. There were no funds in the City Bank to 
pay the note, and no formal demand was made. It was held that the indorsers were — 
liable. The Court said: ‘‘ Whatever question might arise, had the drawer just — 
before two o’clock placed at the Troy City Bank funds to meet the note, we have | 
no such case before us. We have a case in which, for all the business hours of the 
day, except perhaps fifteen minutes next before two o’clock, the note was, for all 
purposes of payment, in the precise condition it would have been, had the Troy 
City Bank been the holder, instead of receiving it to be paid; to which case the 
decision in Gillett vs. Averill (5 Denio, 85) fully applies. There was no need of the | 
naked formality of a technical demand; the teller demanding of himself payment 
of a note, to pay which he knew there were no funds, When a case comes befcre 
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us where there has been a note protested, during business hours, in such a way that 
the indorsers might be prejudiced, or that the settled rules of law were clearly 
infringed, it will be time enough to deny a plain right on a technicality. This is 
not the case. At two o’clock there were no funds to meet the note, and nobody has 
been injured by the protest.” Under the rule established by the case cited, it is 
probably not important how long the note remained at the bank where it was pay- 
‘able, provided no one called there to pay it through the day, and no deposit was 
made to meet it. It is to be observed that in such a case, the notary’s certificate is 
not effectual as a formal protest, and is not admissible in evidence to prove the 
facts; but, as a formal protest is not necessary, the notice of dishonor given by 
him, when proved by other evidence, is all that the nature of the case requires. 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: BLACK RIvER FALLS, Wis., May 31, 1895. 

Sir :—Below is a statement of the case of Lloyd vs. Osborne and Clark, on which I would 
thank you to give an opinion through the columns of the JOURNAL: 

“The plaintiff sues the defendants for a balance of account of $500 for lumber sold the 
defendants at Neilisville, Wis., in the winter and spring of 1893. The defendants set up asa 
defense payment by their check of $500. On Saturday, June 17, 1898, defendants mailed to 
plaintiff at Neilisville, Wis., their check for $500 on the State Bank of Minneapolis. This 
check reached Neillsville,as appears by the stamp of the post office, on Monday morning, 
June 19, at 8 o’clock a.m. It was forwarded, no doubt on the same day, although the evidence 
is not certain on that point, to Shortville, a post office about nine miles in the country from. 
Neillsville. The mail left Neilisville on that day for Shortville at 1 o’clock p.m. Lloyd testi- 
fies that on Saturday morning, June 2, he received the letter and the check at the post office 
at Shortville. He came to Neillsville and forwarded the check through the Neilisville Bank 
for collection. 

' The State Bank of Minneapolis did business till the usual closing hours on Thursday, 
June 22, but failed to open their doors on Friday, June 23. The bank made an assignment on 
the 27th and is hopelessly insolvent. During all the time, from the 17th until the bank closed 
its doors, defendants had over $4,000 on deposit in the bank subject to check. All prior cor- 
respondence between defendants and plaintiff, running through several months, had been 
directed by the defendants to the plaintiff at Neillsville, except one letter written to Short- 
ville on a special subject in answer to one from the plaintiff from Shortville. All plaintiff's 
letters to defendants were dated at Neilisville except one. All remittances on account of 
lumber had been made by check on the same bank, enclosed in letters directed to the plain- 
tiff at Neilisville. Defendants testified that they supposed and believed plaintiff lived at 
Neilisville. The bargain for the lumber was made at Neillsville. Lloyd had lived at Neills- 
ville for over twenty years, owned stores there, owned a lumber yard in that city and did all 
his banking business at the Neillsville Bank. There were no banks, and nothing but a mill, 
out at Shortville. Lloyd testified that for two years he had resided at Shortville, but that 
part of his furniture was stored at Neilisville. He was ‘roughing it’ out at the mill. As the 
court directed a verdict for the plaintiff, it must be assumed that as to the defendants, his 
post office address was Neillsville, for on this point, if the evidence was not overwhelming in 
favor of the defendants, there was at least a question for the jurors. Lioyd testified that he 
did not know whether he called for his mail at Shortville from Monday night until Saturday 
morning. If he had called for his mail Monday evening or Tuesday and had returned the 
check from Shortville it would have reached Neillsville Wednesday forenoon and as the time 
by rail between Neilisville and Minneapolis is only about seven hours the check would have 
been in Minneapolis on Thursday morning at the latest. Lloyd had an arrangement with the 
postmaster at Neilisville to forward his mail to Shortville; but this was never disclosed to 
defendants who supposed that he got his mail at Neilisville. If Lioyd had taken his mail 
from the post office at Neillsville within the next day after its arrival and forwarded it 
promptly it would have been paid and there would have been a day or two tospare, If he 
had actually received the check he should have forwarded it within the next day. 

The court held that there was no negligence in the piaintiff, Lloyd, net calling for his 
mail; that before plaintiff could be charged with negligence it must be shown that he ac- 
tually received the check. The evidence showed that plaintiff did a large amount of business. 
employing thirty or forty men, owned stores and lumber at Neillsville, etc. 

The defendants contended that as they had the right. to assume that Lloyd’s post-office 

address was Neilisville they had a right to send the check to that place and assume that within 
one day he, as a good business man, would call for his mail and forward the check promptly ; 
that as he had a private arrangement with the postmaster at Neillsville to forward his mail 
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unknown to them, the letter reached him in fact when the postmaster received it and 
marked it forward to Shortville; that the postmaster became the agent of the plaintiff to 
receive his mail and send it to another place and that it was not their fault that the letter 
laid in the post office at Shortville nearly a week uncalled for. The above is probably a 
sufficient statement of the facts to raise the questions in the case. Thecase will be decided at 
the August term of the Supreme Court. Would it be negligence in a business man to let a 
business letter lie in the post office uncalled for for a week, ora month? The circuit court 
substantially held that there would be no — until the party actually received his 
mail.” W. R. O*HEARNE, Cashier. 

Answer.—We do not think there is sufficient here to make out a case of negli- 
gence against the plaintiff. There is nothing in the evidence to show that the 
plaintiff directed the defendants to forward the check to him at Neillsville, or that 
he was expecting a check from them. To sustain the defendants’ case, then, the 
court must lay down the broad proposition that the plaintiff owed a duty to them, 
not only to present the check promptly when he received it; but also to take his 
mail from the post office promptly, so that in the event they should send him a 
check he could collect the money on it immediately. But upon what theory could 
such a duty be upheld ? How could he owe an active duty to the defendants to 
save them from loss, unless he knew that they were in a situation where such a 
loss was possible? A man does not owe active diligence to the whole world. Be- 
fore this can be required of him, there must be someone in a situation to demand it 
of him. The defendants were not in such a situation; for, from all that appears 
from the evidence, the plaintiff had no notice nor reason for supposing that the 
check had been sent. As to the point that the postmaster at Neillsville was the 
agent of the plaintiff, such agency (if it existed at all), was only to forward the 
mail, and not to receive the check; and the case is very different from what it 
would have been had the agent been the plaintiffs cashier or bookkeeper. 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: RUTLAND, Vt., June 2, 1805. 

Sir :—In looking up the subject of collateral notes, and the rights, duties and obligations 
arising thereunder, I notice in an old number of your JOURNAL (March, 1886, page 184-5), re- 
garding the concession of authority to the payee, the bank, to sell without notice, etc., that 
it was then a question whether a bank could proceed to sell, summarily, under the terms of 
the collateral note, and that the point was then in litigation. I beg to inquire whether that 
point has been decided; that you will kindly refer me to any decision or authority on the 
subject of collateral notes, in any numbers of the JOURNAL or elsewhere. 

J.N. Baxter, President. 

Answer.—We do not know what case was referred to in the article mentioned, 
and as the author is now dead, we have no means of ascertaining. The statement 
that it was a question whether the banks could proceed to sell summarily under the 
terms of the collateral note is to be taken with reference to the particular state 
of facts involved in that case. 

The general rule is that a pledgee of commercial paper as collateral security can- 
not, in the absence of a special authority for that purpose, sell it upon the nonpay- 
ment of the debt and upon notice to the pledgor, either at public auction or private 
sale; but he is bound to hold and collect the same, when it falls due, and apply the 
money to the payment of the debt secured. (Fletcher vs. Dickinson, 7 Allen [Mass. } 
28; Morris Canal & Banking Company vs. Lewis, 12 N. J. Eq. 828; Garlick vs. 
James, 12 Johns, [N. Y.] 146; Union Trust Co, vs. Rigdon, 98 Ill. 458; Jones on 
Pledges, § 651; Colebrooke on Collateral Securities, § 117.) Buta power of sale of 
such negotiable instruments may be given by the contract under which they are de- 
livered as collateral security ; and such a power is not against public policy, nor is 
it open to any objection as to its validity. (Union Trust Company vs. Rigdon, 98 Ill, 
458.) The terms of the contract govern the rights of the parties, as to time, place 
and notice of sale, and must be strictly pursued. (J/d,.) Where these are not pre- 
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scribed, the sale should be made openly, at a public place, and after proper notice 
to the pledgor. (Flaker vs. Reeves, 36 Wis. 85; Wheeler vs. Newbould, 16 N. Y. 892.) 
But stocks and bonds pledged as collateral may be sold, upon default made by the 
pledgor, though there is no express contract to that effect. (Cowrtelyou vs. Lansing, 2 
. Caines Cas. [N. Y.] 200; Brown vs. Ward, 8 Duer [N. Y.] 660; Jones on Pledges, 
§ 721; Colebrooke on Collateral Securities, § 328.) Such sale should be made at 
public auction, after demand of payment and due notice of the sale. (See cases 
above cited.) It is perfectly competent for the parties to agree that on the pledgor’s 
default, or failure to keep the security good, the pledgee may sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, at his option, without giving notice of his intentions, or of the time or 
place of sale. (Milliken vs. Dehon, 27 N. Y. 864; Chauteau vs. Allen, 70 Mo. 290.) 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: TRAVERSE CrTy, Mich., June 10, 1895. 
Sir :—A deposits $20 in a Savings bank, receiving therefor pass-book showing credit. A 
few days later he demands payment of the amount, claiming pass-book has been accidentally 
burned. The bank in good faith makes payment. He then transfers for valuable considera- 
tion the pass-book, accompanied by his check in usual form for the. $20 to B, who relies upon 
the balancé as shown by pass-book and rules of bank as below and has no knowledge that any 
payment has been made by bank upon deposit. The bank book contains the following as 
part of ite rules: ‘“* No payment shall be demanded unless the pass-book of depositor shall be 
presented that such payment shall be entered therein; all payments shall be entered at the 
time they are made in the pass-book of depositor.” The outer covers of pass-books read: 
** This book must be presented when you wish to draw money.” Can bank rightfully refuse 
payment to B under such circumstances ? C. A. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


Answer.—The only ground upon which B could claim the amount of the bank 
is that the bank is estopped to dispute the statement in the pass-book. But to con- 
stitute an estoppel the statement must have been made for the purpose of being 
communicated to B, for an estoppel can not be based upon statements made to a 
third person, and not made to be communicated to the one claiming the estoppel 
(Maguire vs. Selden, 108 N. Y. 642; Morgan vs. Spangler, 14 Ohio St. 102; Peek vs. 
Gurney, L. R. 6 H. L. 877; Swift vs.’ Winterbottom, L. R. 8 Q. B. 244.) Now, 
the rule that the payments shall be entered in the pass-book is intended merely for 
the regulation of the dealings between the bank and the depositor, and for the pro- 
tection of the bank. It is not designed for the benefit or guidance of third persons. 
B had no right to rely upon the statements in the pass-book, for they were not in- 
tended to induce his action, and as against him the bank is not precluded from show- 
ing the real state of the account. Hence it may properly refuse payment to him. 





A BanKkERs’ ADVERTISING MeDIUM.—It is generally conceded that the consolida- 
tion of the Bankers’ MaGazine with Ruopgs’ JouRNAL oF BANKING affords the 
bankers of the country an unrivalled advertising medium, both in the quality and 
extent of its circulation. Its subscription list embraces practically all the banks and 
bankers of the United States and Canada, besides many others interested in finance. 
The JOURNAL OF BANKING is now the superior of any banking publication in the coun- 
try. This superiority will not only be retained but will be continually advanced. 

Banks are organized and conducted for the purpose of making money ; and the 
alert bank officer of to-day who wishes to extend the prestige and enlarge the 
business of his bank can only do so effectively, and at least expense, by advertising 
in a publication of acknowledged influence and wide circulation. The publishers 
of the JouRNAL solicit the advertising patronage of banks and bankers because it 
will pay them to be represented in its pages. It it an investment that never passes 
a dividend—capital that is always at work accumulating a surplus. 

It is therefore only reasonable to expect that the JOURNAL’s advertising pages 
will represent the well-equipped and progressive banks and bankers of the country. 

















NEW BANKING LAWS. 





NEW YORK, 





The following general laws, relating to banks of deposit and discount and Sav- 
ing banks in the State of New York, were passed at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture. The copies of the laws herewith printed have been compared with the 
original law on file in the office of the Secretary of State, and certified to by him as 
being true and correct copies. ‘ 

Chapter 929.—An Act to amend the banking law. 

Section 1. Section twenty-five, article one of the banking law, being chapter 
six hundred and eighty-nine of the laws of eighteen hundred arid ninety-two, is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 25. Restrictions.—1. No corporation or banker to which this chapter is 
applicable shall make any loan or discount to any person, company, corporation or 
firm, or upon paper upon which any such person, company, corporation or firm 
may be liable to an amount exceeding the one-fifth part of its capital stock actually 
paid in and surplus; but the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values, or of commercial or business paper actually owned 
by the person negotiating the same shall not be considered as a part of any such 
loan or discount. 

2. No such corporation nor any of its directors, officers, agents or servants, 
shall directly or indirectly purchase or be interested in the purchase of any promis- 
sory note or other evidence of debt issued by it for a less sum than shall appear on 
the face thereof to be due. Every person violating the provisions of this subdivi- 
sion shall forfeit to the people of the state three times the nominal amount of the 
note or other evidence of debt so purchased. 

8. No president, director, cashier, clerk or agent of any such corporation, and 
no person in any way interested or concerned in the management of its affairs, shall 
as individuals discount, or directly or indirectly make any loan upon any note or 
other evidence of debt, which he shall know to have been offered for discount to 
such corporation, and to have been refused. Every person violating the provisions 
of this subdivision, shall, for each offense, forfeit to the people of the state, twice 
the amount of the loan which he shall have made. 

.4, No officer, director, clerk or agent of any bank,or savings bank shall borrow 
from the corporation with which he is officially connected any sum of money with- 
out the consent and approval of a majority of the board of directors or trustees 
thereof. Every person violating this provision shall, for each offense, forfeit to 
the people of the state twice the amount which he shall have borrowed. 

5. No such corporation shall make any loan or discount on the security of the 
shares of its own capital stock nor be the purchaser or holder of any such shares, 
unless such security or purchase shall be necessary to prevent loss upon a debt 
previously contracted in good faith; and stock so purchased or acquired shall, 
within six months from the time of its purchase, be sold or disposed of at public or 
private sale. Every person violating the provisions of this subdivision shall forfeit 
to the people of the state twice the nominal amount of such stock.. 

6. The directors of any bank may semi-annually or quarterly — a divi- 
dend of so much of the net profits of the corporation of which they are directors as 
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they shall judge expedient, but each such corporation shall, before the declaration 
of a dividend, carrry one-tenth part of its net profits earned since its last: preceding 
dividends to its surplus fund until the same shall amount to twenty per centum of 
its capital. Any surplus fund already accumulated by any such corporation may 
be counted as part of said twenty per centum. Each corporation shall report to the 
superintendent of banks within ten days after declaring a dividend, the amount of 
such dividend, and the amount of net earnings in excess of such dividend, and the 
amount carried to the surplus fund. Such report shall be attested by the oath of 
the president or cashier of the corporation. If the directors of any such corporation 
shall knowingly violate, or knowingly permit any of the officers, agents or servants | 
of the corporation to violate any of the provisions of this subdivision, all the rights, 
privileges and franchises of the corporation shall thereby be forfeited. Such viola- 
tion shall however be determined and adjudged by the supreme court of the state in 
a suit brought for that purpose by the superintendent of banks in his own name be- 
fore the corporation shall be declared dissolved. 

7. No savings bank hereafter incorporated shall do business or be located in 
the same room or in any room communicating with any bank, or national banking 
association. 

§ 2. Section forty-nine, article two of said act is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: 

§ 49. Payment of capital stock.—All of the capital stock of every bank shall be 
paid in before it shall commence business. 

§ 8. Section one hundred and seven of article three of said act is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

It shall not be lawful for a majority of the board of trustees of any savings 
bank to belong to the board of directors of any one bank, or national banking asso- 
ciation. Where a majority of the board of trustees of any savings bank now are 
members of the board of directors of any one bank, or national banking association, 
the offices of such trustees of any such savings bank shall, from and after the expira- 
tion of ninety days from the time of the taking effect of this act, be and become 
vacant; and they shall, at the-expiration of such ninety days, cease to be such 
trustees, and the vacancies so to occur in any board of trustees of any savings bank 
shall, before the expiration of such ninety days, be filled in accordance with the 
provisions of the general law relating to savings banks in such wise that a majority 
of trustees of such savings bank shall not be members of the board of directors or 
trustees of any one bank, or national banking association ; and whenever hereafter 
any trustee of a savings bank shall, by becoming a director of a bank, or national 
‘banking association, cause a majority of the trustees of such savings bank to be 
directors of any one bank, or national banking association, his term of office as 
trustee of the savings bank shall thereupon end. Any savings bank knowingly 
violating this provision shall forfeit all its rights, privileges and franchises. Such 
violation shall be determined in the same manner as a violation of subdivision six of 
section twenty-five of article one of the banking law. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of November, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five. 

[Became a law June 5, 1895. ] 


Chapter 39. An Act to amend section twenty-nine of chapter six hundred and eighty-nine 
of the laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, entitled “ An act in relation to banking 
corporations,” in relation to a change of location. 

Section 1. Section twenty-nine of chapter six hundred and eighty-nine of 
the laws‘of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, entitled ‘“‘An act in relation to banking 
corporations,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
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§ 29. Change of Location.—Any corporation or banker to which this chapter is 
applicable may make application to the superintendent of banks for leave to change 
its place of business to another place in the same or another county, Ifthe proposed 
place is within the limits of the town, village or city in which the business is carried 
on, such change may be made upon the written approval of the superintendent; if 
beyond such limits, notice of intention to make such application, signed by the two 
principal officers of the corporation or individual banker, shall be published once 
a week for two weeks in a newspaper pblished in the city of Albany, and in a 
newspaper published in the county in which such place of business is located, 
to be designated by the superintendent of banks. The application shall state 
the reasons for such proposed change, and be signed by a majority of the board of 
directors of the corporation, and (except in the case of corporations enumerated 
in articles five and six of this chapter and by chapter one hundred and 
twenty-two of the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-one and by chapter seven 
hundred and five of the laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-four) be accompanied 
by the written assent thereto of at least two-thirds in amount of the stockholders of 
the corporation, or by the banker. If the superintendent shall be satisfied that there 
is no reasonable objection to such change of location, he shall make a certificate 
authorizing such change, which shall be filed in the office of the superintendent, and 
a certified copy thereof with the clerk of the county in which the place of business 
of the corporation or banker is located, and with the clerk of the county to which 
its place of business is changed, if in another county, and published once in each 
week for two successive weeks in the newspapers in which the notice of application 
was published. When the requirements of this section shall have been fully 
complied with, the corporation or banker may, upon or after the day specified in the 
certificate, remove its property and effects to the location designated in the certificate, 
and thereafter its sole business location shall be the location so specified; and it shall 
have all the rights and powers in such new location to which it was entitled at its 
former location ; but no such change of location shall in any manner lessen or impair 
any liability of the corporation or banker incurred or existing at the time such 
change was made, 
§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


[Became a law February 25. 1895. ] 


Chapter 990. An Act to amend the banking law relating to proceedings against delinquent 
corporations, 





Section 1. Section one hundred and twenty-seven of the banking law is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

8127, Proccedings against delinquent corporations.—When it shall appear to the 
superintendent from an examination made by or reported to him, or from a report 
made by any such corporation pursuant to the provisions of this chapter, that it has 
committed any violation of its charter or of law, or is conducting its business and 
affairs in an unsafe or unauthorized manner, he shall, by an order under his hand | 
and official seal, direct a discontinuance of such illegal and unsafe or unauthorized 
practices, and strict conformity with the requirements of the law, and with safety 
and security in its transactions. If any such corporation shall refuse or neglect to 
make any report required by law, or to comply with any such order, or if it shall 
appear to the superintendent that it if unsafe or inexpedient for it to continue to 
transact business, or that any trustee or officer thereof has abused his trust or been 
guilty of misconduct or malversation in his official position injurious to the bank or 
to its depositors, the superintendent shall report the facts in writing to the attorney- 
general, The attorney-general may thereupon bring an action or institute proceed- 
ings for the dissolution of the corporation or for the removal of one or more of its 
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trustees, or for the removal of its corporate powers to other persons, or for the 
consolidation and merger of the corporation with any other savings bank’'that may 
be willing to accept of the trust, or for such other or further relief or correction as 
the facts reported to him may seem to require. The court before which any such 
action or proceedings shall be instituted shall have power to grant such orders, and 
in its discretion from time to time to modify or revoke the same, and to grant such 
relief and render such judgment as the facts or evidence of the case or the situation 
of the parties and the interests involved shall seem to require. If in such proceedings 
an order shall be granted upon notice or without notice restraining such corporation 
and its officers from paying out or disposing of any moneys or property of or held 
by it, the superintendent may, and, if directed by the court, shall take temporary 
possession of all the assets, property and rights of or held by such corporation, and 
hold possession thereof until the further order of the court. If from any such 
examination or report, the superintendent shall conclude that any such savings bank 
is insolvent, and in an unsafe condition to transact business, he may forthwith take 
possession of its property and business and retain such possession until the termina- 
tion of the action or proceeding instituted by the attorney-general. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

[Became a law June 5, 1895. ] 


Chapter 813.—An Act to amend the banking law, relating to securities in which deposits may 
be invested. 


Section 1. Section one hundred and sixteen of chapter six hundred and eighty- 
nine of the laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, entitled ‘‘ An act in relation 
to banking corporations,” as amended, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

$116. In what securities deposits may be invested.—The trustees of any savings 
banks may invest the moneys deposited therein and the income derived therefrom 
only as follows: 

1. In the stocks or bonds or interest-bearing notes or obligations of the United 
States, or those for which the faith of the United States is pledged to provide for 
the payment of the interest and principal, including the bonds of the District of 
Columbia. 

2. In the stocks or bonds or interest-bearing obligations of this State, issued 
pursuant to the authority of any law of the State. 

8. In the stocks or bonds or interest-bearing obligations of any State of the 
United States which has not within ten years previous to making such investment 
by such corporation defaulted in the payment of any part of either principal or in- 
terest of any debt authorized by the legislature of any such State to be contracted; 
and in the bonds or interest-bearing obligations of any State of the United States, 
issued in pursuance of the authority of the legislature of such State, which have, 
prior to the passage of this act, been issued for the funding or settlement of any 
previous obligation of such State theretofore in default, and on which said funding 
or settlement obligation there has been no default in the payment of either principal 
or interest since the issuance of such funded or settlement obligation, and provided 
the interest on such funded or settlement obligation has been paid regularly for a 
period of not less than ten years next preceding such investment. 

4. In the stocks or bonds of any city, county, town or. village, school district 
bonds and union free school district bonds issued for school purposes, or in the in- 
terest-bearing obligations of any city or county of this State, issued pursuant to the 
authority of any law of the State for-the payment of which the faith and credit of 
the municipality issuing them are pledged. 

5. In the stocks or bonds of the following cities: Boston, Worcester, Cam- 
bridge, Lowell and Fall River, in the State of Massachusetts ; St. Louis, in the State 
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of Missouri ; Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo, in the State of Ohio; Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, in the State of Michigan ; Providence, in the State of Rhode Island ; 
New Haven and Hartford, in the State of Connecticut; Portland, in the State of 
Maine ; Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Allegheny, Reading and Scranton, in the State of 
Pennsylvania ; Minneapolis and St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota; Des Moines, in 
the State of Iowa; Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin; Louisville, in the State 
of Kentucky ; Paterson and Trenton, in the State of New Jersey ; Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland. If at any time the indebtedness of any of said cities, less its 
water debt and sinking fund, shall exceed seven per centum of its valuation for 
purposes of taxation, its bonds and stocks shall thereafter, and until such indebted- 
ness shall be reduced to seven per centum of the valuation for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, cease to be an authorized investment for the moneys of Savings banks, but the 
superintendent of the banking department may, in his discretion, require any Sav- 
ings bank to sell such bonds or stocks of said city, as may have been purchased 
prior to said increase of debt. 

6. In bonds and mortgages on unincumbered real property situated in this 
State, worth at least twice the amount loaned thereon. Not more than sixty-five 
per centum of the whole amount of. deposits shall be so luaned or invested. If the 
loan is on unimproved and unproductive real property, the amount-loaned thereon 
shall not be more than forty per centum of its actual value. No investment in any 
bond and mortgage shall be made by any Savings bank, except upon the report of a 
committee of its trustees charged with the duty of investigating the same, who shall 
certify to the value of the premises mortgaged or to be mortgaged according to their 
best judgment, and such report shall be filed and preserved among the records of 
the corporation. 

7. In real property subject to the provisions of the next ——— 

§ 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 

[Became a law May 29, 1895. ] 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





An Act relative to banking hours on Saturdays which are not holidays. 

Section 1. All bills of exchange, drafts, bank checks and promissory notes 
made after this Act takes effect, and presentable for acceptance or payment on any 
Saturday which is not a holiday according to law, except such as shall be actually 
presented for acceptance or payment before noon on such Saturday, shall be 
deemed to be and shall be payable or presentable for acceptance or payment on the 
next succeeding secular or business day; and for the purpose of protesting or other- 
wise holding liable any party to any such bill of exchange, draft, check or promis- 
sory note made after this Act takes effect, and which shall not have been presented 
for acceptance or payment before twelve o’clock noon on the Saturday not a holiday 
when the same is presentable for acceptance or payment, a demand of acceptance or 
payment thereof may be made on the next succeeding secular or business day, and 
thereafter notice of protest or dishonor thereof may be given according to law: pro- 
vided, that when any person shall receive for collection any check, draft, bill of 
exchange or promissory note made after this Act takes effect, and due and present- 
able for acceptance or payment on any Saturday not a holiday, such person shall not 
be deemed guilty of any neglect or omission of duty, nor incur any liability in not 
presenting for payment or acceptance or collection such check, draft, bill of exchange 
or promissory note on that day: provided, also, the same shall be duly presented for 
payment or acceptance or collection on the next succeeding secular or business day; 
and provided, further, that in construing this section, every Saturday not a holiday 
according to law shall, until twelve o’clock noon, be deemed a secular or business 
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day, on which such checks, drafts, bills of exchange or promissory notes may be 
presented for acceptance or payment. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect upon the first day of June, in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five. 

[Approved March 80, 1895. ] 


An Act to further regulate banking hours on Saturdays which are not holidays. 

Section 1. Section seventeen of Chapter seventy-seven of the Public Statutes 
is amended by inserting at the end of the fourth line thereof, the words, “except 
that when such next succeeding business day is a Saturday which is not a holiday 
according to law the time for such decision shall expire on such Saturday at twelve 
o’clock noon,” so that said Section as amended shall read as follows: 

Szc. 17. A person upon whom a bill of exchange or draft, which requires ac- 
ceptance, is drawn, shall have until two o’clock in the afternoon in the business day 
next succeeding the first presentation thereof in which to decide whether or not he 
will accept the same, except that when such next succeeding business day is a Sat- 
urday which is not a holiday according to law the time for such decision shall expire 
on such Saturday at twelve o’clock noon; but every bill of exchange or draft, which 
is for cause held over one day, shall, when accepted, date from the day of pre- 
sentation. 

Sec. 2. All bills of exchange, drafts, bank checks and promissory notes which 
are liable to be protested for non-acceptance or non-payment at twelve o’clock noon 
on any Saturday which is not a holiday according to law, may be protested for non- 
acceptance, or non-payment, as the case may be, on any such Saturday at any time 
after twelve o’clock noon, or on the next succeeding secular or business day. 

Src. 8. All bills of exchange, drafts and promissory notes, except those pay- 
able on demand, which would otherwise be payable on any Saturday not a holiday 
according to law, shall be deemed to be and shall be payable on the next succeeding 
secular or business day. 

Sec. 4, This Act shall take effect on the first day of June, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five, and shall apply only to bills of exchange, drafte, bank checks, 
and promissory notes made after it takes effect. 

[Approved May 28, 1895. ] 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


An Act to abolish days of grace on promissory notes, drafts, et cetera, and to determine when 
such obligations maturing on Sunday or on legal holidays or half holidays shall become due. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That on all notes, drafts, checks, acceptances, 
bills of exchange, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness, made, drawn, or 
accepted by any person or corporation after this Act shall take effect, and in which 
there is no expressed stipulations to the contrary, no grace, according to the custom 
of merchants, shall be allowed, but the same shall be due and payable as therein 
expressed without grace. 

Sxc. 2. That all such notes, drafts, bills of exchange, checks or other paper fall- 
ing due on Sunday, or a legal holiday or day observed as such or any half holiday, 
shall be deemed to be due on the next secular business day thereafter; Provided, 
however, That all such notes, bills of exchange, drafts, checks, e¢ cetera, shall not be 
protested on any Saturday, but must be protested on the next secular or business day. 

Src. 3. All laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect and be in force on the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-six. 

[Approved June 18, 1895. ] 
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An abstract of the Seventh Statistical Report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, made public on June 15, gives the following information in regard to the 
railways of the United States for the year ending June 30, 1894: : 


MILEAGE. 


The total railway mileage in the United States on June 30, 1894, was 178,708.55, 
an increase during the year of 2,247.48 miles. The increase during the previous 
year was 4,897.55. The percentage of increase in 1894 was less than for any 
preceding year for which reports have been made to the Commission, and it is 
not probable that the year ending June 30, 1895, will show much improvement. The 
State of Pennsylvania shows an increase of 300.20 miles ; Florida, 234,82 miles ; North 
Dakota, 195.54 miles ; Ohio, 184.02 miles ; Georgia, 162.71 miles ; Maine, 125.60 miles ; 
Missouri, 120.51 miles; West Virginia, 117.56 miles, and Minnesota, 116.49 miles. 
The States of Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and the Territory of Arizona, show slight decreases i 
mileage, ‘due to remeasurements and abandoment of lines aggregating 158.72 miles. 
The number of roads abandoned was 16; The total mileage of all tracts was: 
233,538.67 miles, which includes 10,499.30 miles of second track ; 953.16 miles of third 
track ; 710.99 miles of fourth track, and 42,661.67 miles of yard track and sidings. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 


The gross earnings of the railways for the year ending June 380, 1894, were 
$1,078,861,797, a decrease as compared with the previous year of $147,390,077, or 
12.07 per cent, Passenger revenue decrease $16,142,258, or 5.85 per cent., and the 
revenue from freight traffic decreased $129,562,948, or 15.68 per cent. The amount 
of operating expenses was $731,414,322, a decrease of $96,506,977, or 11.66 per cent. 
The largest per cent. of decrease was in the operating expenses assigned to mainte- 
nance of way and structures and to maintenance of equipment, which show, respec- 
tively, a decrease of 15.12 and 17.52 per cent. The net earnings were $841,947,475, 
a decrease of $50,888,100 as compared with the previous year. The income derived 
from sources outside of operations was $142,816,805. The amount of fixed charges 
and other deductions from income was $429,008,310 leaving a net income of $55,755, - 
970 available for dividends, a decrease as compared with the previous year of 
nearly 50.00 per cent. The amount of dividends paid was $95,575,976, a decrease of 
only $5,353,909 from the amount paid the previous year. The fact that nearly the 
normal amount of dividends was paid notwithstanding the great decrease in income 
available for them, and that the payment of the amount stated entailed a deficit 
from the operations of the year of $45,912,044, is suggestive. The revenue derived 
from the carrying of passengers was $285,349,558, or 26.58 per cent. of gross earn- 
ings, and the revenue derived from freight traffic was $699,490,918 or 65.16 per cent. 
of gross earnings. 


CAPITALIZATION AND VALUATION. 


The total amount of reported railway capital on June 80, 1894, was $10,796,473, - 
818, or $62,951 per mile of line. This is an increase in the amount. outstanding 
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during the year of $290,238,403.. The amount of capital stock was $4,834,075, 659, 

of which $4,108,584,166 was common stock, and $730,491,493 was preferred stock. 

The funded debt- was $5,356,583,019, classified as follows: Bonds. $4,593,981, 754; 

Miscellaneous obligations, $456,277,880; Income bonds, $242,403,681, and Equipment 

trust obligations, $63,970,204. The amount of current liabilities was $605,815, 135. 

. The amount of railway securities held by the railways as an investment was 
$1,544,058,670, a decrease during the year of $18,963,563, 

The amout of stock paying no dividend was $3,066,150,094, or 63.48 per cent. of 
the total amount. Of the stock paying dividends, 4.31 per cent. of the total stock 
paid from 4 to 5 per cent.; 10.12 per cent. paid from 5 to 6 per cent.; 5.12 per cent. 
paid from 6 to 7 per cent.; and 5.42 per cent. paid from 7 to 8 per cent. The total 
amount of dividends was $95,575,976, or an average rate on the dividend paying 
stock of 5.41 per cent. The amount of bonds paying no interest was $650,578,789, 
or 14.17 per cent. The amount of miscellaneous obligations paying no interest was 
$53,426,264, or 11.71 per cent., and the amount of income bonds paying no interest 

was $210,757,554, or 86.94 per cent. 























CLOSE OF THE FiscaL YEAR.—A deficit of $112,628,000 in the Government finances for 
the last two years emphasizes the need of some change in the administrative policy of the 
Government that will mend these conditions, for with such a state of affairs it is evident 
that it is a condition and not a theory that must be met. 

A comparison of the receipts and expenditures for the last three fiscal years shows: 
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Prior to 1892-1898 there had been an excess in receipts cver expenditures for every 
fiscal year since 1865, the lowest excess having been in the year 1874, when the receipts 
exceeded the expenditures by only $2,344,882. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, Secretary Carlisle, on December 3, 1894, estimated 

that the deficiency would be $20,000,000. As shown by the official figures this estimate was 
nearly $23,000,000 out of the way, due largely to the elimination of the income tax from the 
revenue. Had the House bill, with sugar, iron and coal placed on the free list, become a 
law, the actual deficit for the present fiscal year, instead of being over $42,000,000, would 
have been over $63,000,000. 
* On February 2, 1895, Secretary Carlisle, in an estimate furnished to Congress, stated that 
ie for the calendar year 1895, the surplus revenue over expenditures would amount to $22,563,- 
: 023. Six months of this period have now passed and the deficit for this six months is 
$16,750,000. 

Assistant Secretary Curtis, in a published statement, estimated that the deficit up to 
December 1, 1895, would be $35,000,000. This estimate was made after the income tax had 
been declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court. It was based upon 
the increased appropriations made by the last Congress, in effect July 1, and which include 
$5,000,000 for the sugar bounty, and increased interest charges on account of the several 
bond issues, aggregating $162,400,000. For the month of July, it is estimated by the Treas- 
ury, if receipts continue normal, that the expenditures will exceed the receipts by about 
$12,000,000 or $13,000,000, July being an interest-paying month and the payments on account 
of pensions being also especially heavy. 

For the month just ended, the receipts have exceeded the expenditures by nearly 
$4,000,000, the receipts aggregating $25,615,474 and the expenditures $21,683,029. 
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REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE CONVENTION. 





GEORGIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The convention of the Georgia) Bankers’ Association met at Brunswick, June 12 
and 18, President Neal in the chair. 

At the opening session on June 12 W. E. Kay made an address of welcome, 
which was responded to by L. C. Hayne, of Augusta. President Neal then deliv- 
ered his annual address, The report of ‘the executive and legislative committees 
reviewed the work done in having laws passed for protection, and was well received, 
as were the reports of the secretary and treasurer. Able papers were read by John 
H. Reynolds, President of the First: National Bank of Rome, and H. W. Reed, Pres 
ident of the National Bank of Brunswick. 

Mr. Reynolds made a strong pleajfor sobriety —— bank employees, speaking 
from a purely business standpoint. 

Mr. Reed’s study.of monetary subjects led him to the following conclusions : 

(1) The money units in circulation become less valuable as the number of those units 
increase. Prices of commodities increase and the debtor is benefited. : 


(2) Conversely, contraction of, or a reduction in, this number of money units in circula- 
tion, increases their value. Prices of commodities diminish and the creditor is benefited. 





(3) Rapid contraction in the number of money units in circulation produces ial 
disaster. In further support of the foregoing I offer the following report of United States 
Monetary Commission of 1878: 


* At the Christian Era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted to $1,800,000,000. 
By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk to less than $200,000,000. Population 
dwindled, and commerce, arts, wealth and freedom all disappeared. The people were reduced 
by poverty to misery and the most degraded condition of serfdom and slavery, etc.” 

Sir Archibald Allison thus describes the effect of Pell’s famous resumption Act in 1821: 
“The entire circulation of England fell from 282,545,000 pounds in 1818 to 142,757,000 in 1821. The 
effects of this sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency was soon apparent, and 
rendered the next three years a period of distress and suffering in the British Isles. The rate 
of wages fell one-half, etc.” 

The historian Hume says: ‘“ The disasters of the dark ages were caused by decreasing 
money and falling prices. With the increase of money, labor and industry gain new life.” 

(4) The following conditions are necessary for the establishment of a system of a safe 
and honest money : 

(a) There must be an established and responsible government engaged in the collection 
and disbursements of revenues, 

(b) The money issued must be beyond the art or interest of the counterfeiter to duplicate, 

{c) It must be full legal-tender for all debts public or private. 

(d) The volume of money issued must be sufficient to meet the requirements of trade 
and to maintain. uniformity in the relation between creditor and debtor, bearing in mind 
that a persistent decline in the genera] average range of prices indicates a contraction of 
money in circulation, and that money should be issued to meet the conditions and maintain 
the equilibrium. 

Paper money should never be issued beyond the reasonable taxing power of the Govern- 
ment. Limited legal-tender invites the schemes of the speculators and should never be issued. 
Promises to pay should never be issued beyond the extent of the basis upon which they rest, 
and the full volume of money of final payment should be maintained for their redemption. 
History shows that no other course is eminently safe. 

(5) A money carrying with it a commodity of high intrinsic value, which is in great 
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demand, will tend to go out of circulation, whereas money with less or no commodity value 
attached, will remain in circulation and serve the purpose of trade. . 


G. Gunby Jordan, President of the Third National Bank, Columbus, and J. W. 
Cabaniss, Cashier of the Union Savings Bank and Trust Co., Macon, spoke on the 
question of State bank currency, which they favored under proper restrictions. 

Mr. Jordan said, in part: 


The birth of all our woes came with the decision of the Supreme Court that this country 
can make legal tender or any other form of money, except that primary money which it 
coins by its right under the Constitution. And the Sherman Act providing for the purchase 
of silver, which was stored as merchandise and finally paid for in gold coin, aggravated the 
existing trouble. 

I believe, therefore, that wisdom would be displayed in that legislation which will soon 
provide for us a bank circulation devoid of bond deposit as its basis, and that the 10 per cent. 
tax should be repealed from State Bank issues under certain well-defined conditions, all in 
the interest of the people, and the furtherance of trade and commercial prosperity ; and that 
such a law will give broader and more natural uses for all our legal tender coinage. 

From the multitude of suggestions already made on this subject, and existing National 
bank laws, let me summarize some which may be valuable to think over pending this discus- 
sion: 

(1) That no bank with less than $50,000, fully paid-up capital, should be allowed as a bank 
of issue, and that each director should be required to own a reasonable specified amount of 
the stock, and which stock he should be prohibited from borrowing on at any time or from 
any source; and that especially the President and Cashier of the bank should be so interested 
in the stock of the bank. 

(2) That the stockholders should be individually liable for a like amount with the stock- 
holdings. 

(83) That the circulating notes should be a first lien on all the assets of the bank; that such 
notes be redeemable by the bank in legal tender coin ; and never to exceed in amount seventy- 
five per cent. of the paid-up capital of the bank. 

(4) That a Safety Fund, to be created by a tax of not over one-half per cent. per annum, 
should be provided for the redemption of notes of suspended banks. 

(5) That there should be allowed an emergency circulation to be used in extraordinary 
times, and such circulation to be subject to a tax high enough to force its retirement as soon 
as the emergency is over. 

(6) No bank to lend on or buy its own stock except to prevent a loss. 

(7) That no loan longer than four months should be made at any time; no officer to bor- 
row of the benk without the approval of a majority of the board. 

(8) That frequent examinations be made by competent examiners, with published state- 
ments, under oath, upon uniform blanks,at some post date. 

(9) No dividends to be declared until the surplus is twenty per cent. of the capital. 


The views expressed by Mr. Cabaniss on the repeal of the tax on State bank cir- 
culation were conservative. He favored limiting the circulation to fifty per cent. 
of the paid-up capital, with provision for an emergency circulation covering an ad 
ditional twenty-five per cent. of capital. Notes would be secured by being a first 
lien on the assets, by the double liability of stockholders, and by a reserve of 
twenty-five per cent, in gold coin, and would be further guaranteed by the State. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


W hereas, The members of this association realize that the currency question is now ab- 
sorbing the attention of all intelligent and patriotic citizens as a most important issue with 
which our next Congress will have to deal, and 

W hereas, We, the custodians of the people’s money, believe that our business relations put 
us truly in the debtor class and that our interests and their interests are identical ; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the conscientious opinion of the members of this association that free 
coinage of silver would bring upon our country the greatest financial distress. 

Resolved further, That we believe statutory enactment endeavoring to maintain a cir- 
culation of gold and silver on a parity, providing free coinage for both, is futile. Such legis- 
lation would wipe out half the value of our property and of our laborers’ gains. It could 
only benefit the silver-producing States, by sustaining the value of their products, while 
sacrificing the wealth of every other section and bringing disaster on the great majority of 
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our citizens. It must necessarily destroy confidence in the financial system of our country 
and hamper us in every branch of trade and commerce both domestic and foreign. 

ResoWwed, That it is the sense of this association that the business interests of the United 
States demand a more elastic currency than the present system furnishes. | 

Resolwed further, That we deplore any legislation that will create a variable or “ wild 
cat’’ money. 

Resolwed further, That we heartily approve of the repeal of the ten per cent. tax on State 
bank issues as soon as proper laws are enacted to secure safety, elasticity and uniformity to a 
currency that must be readily convertible. We favor only an issue of bills that shall be safe 
at par throughout our common country, regardless of bank failures or financial panics. 


The nominating committee reported the following names for the consideration of 
the association: G. Gunby Jordan, president ; L. C. Hayne, vice-president; R. F. 
Burdell, 2d vice-president ; J. A. Davis, 8d vice-president ; J. F. T. Hardwick, 4th 
vice-president ; J. G. Rhea, 5th vice-president ; J. W. Cabaniss, treasurer; L. D. 
Hillyer, secretary. Moved by J. A. McCord, that the officers as nominated be 
elected and the secretary be authorized to cast the unanimous vote of the associa- 
tion ; accordingly carried. : 

The following members were elected as the — council for the ensuing 
year: Jno. A. Davis, C. O. Sanders, R. J. Lowry, George A. Speer, B. W. Hunt, 
W. E. Kay, E. W. Law and H. A. Crane. 

An excursion and banquet concluded the programme of the convention. 





: ILLINOIS STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The fifth annual convention of the Illinois State Bankers’ Association met at 
Rock Island, June 5. 

After a prayer by Rev. W. 8. Marquis the members of the — were wel- 
comed to Rock Island by T. J. Robinson, President of the Rock Island National 
Bank, in a brief speech, which was responded to by President Dreyer. 

Addresses were made by President Dreyer, Henry W. Yates, of Omaha, and 
Frank W. Tracy, of Springfield. President Dreyer referred to the currency ques- 
tion as the most important one now before the people of this country, and declared 
it to be the duty of the Illinois State Bankers’ Association to pass resolutions 
defining its position clearly and unmistakably. 

At the conclusion of President Dreyer’s address the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read, These showed that the total receipts during the last year 
amounted to $1,938.34, and disbursements to $1,449.81, leaving a cash balance on 
hand of $438.84. The membership of the association was given at 281, 

John J. P. Odell, President of the American Bankers’ Association, spoke of the 
work of the association in apprehending bank criminals, and suggested that the best 
results could be obtained by co-operating with the American Bankers’ Association, 
and cited the effective work already done by that organization in that direction. 

At the second day’s session on June 6, Mr. Odell, on behalf of the executive 
council, submitted the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That, we, the Bankers’ Association of Illinois, in convention assembled, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to the support of every proper effort put forth for the enlarged use 
of silver; that we favor the use of gold and silver for monetary purposes under such regula- 
tions as shall maintain the same at a parity, so that every dollar, whether of gold, silver, or 
paper, shall be at all times equal in purchasing and debt-paying power. With these ends in 
view, we declare ourselves unalterably opposed, under present conditions, to the free and 
unlimited coinage of full legal-tender silver upon the ratio of 16 to 1 in the absence of an 
international agreement, believing that such a course would result in silver monometallism, 
and bring upon the country, through the dual affliction of a degraded standard and con- 
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tracted volume of circulation, a panic more disastrous than any this country has ever 
experienced. In view of the losses which would be thus inflicted upon all classes, but 
especially upon wage earners, pensioners, and Savings bank depositors, we are‘warranted in 
characterizing such a policy as inimical to the interests of the entire people and tantamount 
to confiscation of the property of the country’s producers and defenders—a constituency 
whose interests should be most jealously guarded by the lawmakers of the Republic. 


Prof. A. C. Miller, of the University of Chicago, spoke on the ‘‘ Monetary 
Problem of the United States,” and C. E. Wilson, President of the Mattoon National 
Bank, of Mattoon, spoke on ‘‘ Patriotism and the Financial Question.” Mr. Wilson 
said, in part: 

Patriotism does not dictate a policy which discriminates against one class and in favor of 
another, It does not lead men to desire that the United States be taken from its present 
place at the head of the column of strong and enlightened nations of the world and that it be 
relegated to the the same rank as revolutionary Mexico and the corrupt and imbecile nation 
of China. The civilized nations of the earth are slowly but surely tending toward reciprocal 
relations. The reciprocal policy of Blaine, which was an entering wedge in legislation of that 
kind, is not dead, only sleeping. And plans which would have been startling to our fore- 
fathers, involving international trade and international coinage, will ere long be before the 
people of this country and our Congress for solution. And I would that to-day the halls of 
Congress were filled with men inspired by the same motives as those revolutionary fathers 
who paved the way for our greatness, men who could see beyond the bounds of their districts. 
I believe in and trust the heart, the honor, and the patriotism of the great masses of the 
people, and therefore believe that when the issue is decided by them it will result in higher 
2 to the American people and add new luster to the name of its century-old American 

public. 


During the last year President Dreyer, for the purpose of encouraging an interest 
in the bankers’ organization on the part of employes of membership banks, offered 
three prizes for the three best essays on the subject, ‘‘ What qualifications are 
necessary, and what benefits gained by a bank clerkship?” Nearly 200 responses 
were received. The judges were Professor W. E. Watt, Principal of the Graham 
School, Chicago; Professor James H. Norton, Principal of the Lake View High 
School, Chicago, and Colonel Henry L. Turner, and the awards made by these were 
announced as follows: First prize, $100 and a gold medal, J. D. Templeton, 
Bloomington ; second, $50, Miss Kate Wilson, Virginia, Ill.; third, $25, Charles 8. 
Watkins, Bloomington. 

Officers were chosen for the ensuing year as follows: 

President, W. P. Halliday, Cairo; first vice-president, Frank Elliott, Jackson- 
ville ; treasurer, A. B. Hoblit, Bloomington; secretary, Edward Tilden, Chicago; 
members of the executive committee, E. 8. Dreyer, Chicago; F. W. Tracy, Spring- 
field; J. L. Hamilton, Jr., Hoopeston; James McKinney, Aledo; R. Wangelin, 
Belleville; vice-presidents, C. E. Wilson, Mattoon; Fred E. Harding, Monmouth ; 
W. A. Hammond, Chicago; W. L. Meyer, Chicago; James B. Forgan, Chicago ; 
William Kasper, Chicago; John S. Little, Rushville; C. F. Hemenway, Moline; 
Tunis Young, Cissna Park; Thomas 8. Ridgway, Shawneetown; H. F. J. Ricker, 
‘Quincy; O. B. Gorin, Decatur; H. C. Hamilton, Girard; C. F. Caldwell, Alton; 
S. M. Warner, Centralia; H. A. Allison, Goodhope; George Littlewood, Peoria; 
H. H. Marbold, Greenview ; Thomas D. Catlin, Ottawa; O. B. Bidwell, Freeport ; 
delegate to the national association, E. 8. Lacey, Chicago. 

After a vote of thanks to the retiring officers, the speakers, citizens of Rock 
Island, the press, and a number of others, the convention adjourned. 

After adjournment the members of the association were entertained at a banquet 
at Black Hawk’s Watch Tower, a high bluff about four miles south of Rock Island, 
and overlooking the valley of Rock -River near its junction with the Mississippi. 
Col. Henry L. Turner, of Chicago, was toastmaster. 
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-IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual meeting of the lowa Bankers’ Association was held at Storm 
Lake, June 26 and 27. 

President Simon Casady read his annual address, and a speech of welcome was 
made by F. H. Helsell, Cashier Bank of Sioux Rapids. 

J. K. Deming, Cashier of the Second National Bank, Dubuque, made a forcible 
plea for the maintenance of the gold standard, 

Reports of Secretary J. M. Dinwiddie and Treasurer Tom D. Lockman were 
then read. 

Other interesting papers were read as follows: ‘‘Currency and Prices,” E. W. 
Stanton, Vice-President Union National Bank, Ames; ‘‘ The Country Banker,” M. 
H. Finney, Cashier German American Savings Bank, Lemars; ‘‘ Business Methods 
and Their Influence on Trial by Jury,” Hon. Lot Thomas, Storm Lake; ‘‘ Collateral 
Securities,” T. Binford ; ‘‘ Banks vs, Express Companies,’”’ Chas, R. Hannan, Cashier 
Citizens’ State Bank, Council Bluffs; ‘‘ Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association,” G. M. Reynolds, President Des Moines National Bank; ‘‘ Some of 
Our Troubles,” John McHugh, ex-National Bank Examiner; ‘‘ Coin’s Financial 
School,” James F. Toy, President Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. Bank, Sioux City. 

* Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That we the Iowa Bankers’ Association in convention assembled express our 
belief that the present standard of money—gold—is the true and only standard and that all 
other kinds of coined money should be valued only in that standard. We declare ourselves 
opposed, under present conditions, to the free and unlimited coinage of fuli legal-tender 
silver, believing that such a course would result in silver monometallism and bring upon this 
country, through the dual application of a degraded standard and contraeted volume of cir- 
culation, a panic more disastrous than any this country has ever experienced. 

In view of the losses which would thereby be inflicted upon all classes, but especially upon 
wage earners, pensioners, and Savings bank depositors, we feel warranted in characterizing 
such a policy as detrimental to the interests of the entire people and tantamount to confisca- 
tion of the property of the country’s producers and defenders —a rs opener whose interests 
should be most zealously guarded by the lawmakers of the Republic. 


A resolution of thanks and appreciation to the citizens of Storm Lake and 
Buena Vista County and to the speakers who addressed the convention, was also 
adopted, Several of the addresses delivered at this meeting of the association will 
— in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year are: 


President, F. H. Helsell, Cashier Bank of Sioux Rapids, 
ist Vice President, J. K. Deming, Cashier Second National Bank, Dubuque. 
District Vice Presidents Iowa Bankers’ Association : 

1st District, John H. Young, Washington, President Washington Co. Savings Bank. 
2d District, 8. D. Bawden, Davenport, Cashier Davenport National Bank. 

3d District, L. B. Carhart, Sheffield, Cashier Sheffield Bank. 

4th District, Robert Thompson, Cresco, President Cresco Union Savings Bank. 

5th District, R. Vanvechten, Cedar Rapids, Cashier Cedar Rapids National Bank. 
6th District, W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, President First National Bank. 

7th District, R. A. Crawford, Des Moines, Cashier Valley National Bank. 

8th District, J. A. Bradley, Centerville, Cashier First National Bank. 

9th District, L. F. Potter, Oakland, Cashier Citizens’ State Bank, 

10th District, E. H. Rich, Fort Dodge, Cashier First National Bank. 

llth District, Geo. R. Slocum, Primghar, Cashier First National Bank. 

Secretary, J. M. Dinwiddie, Cashier Cedar Rapids Savings Bank. 
Treasurer, Tom D. Lockman, Cashier First National Bank of Albia. 
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MISSOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. , 





The fifth annual convention of the Missouri Bankers’ Association met at Jeffer- 
son City, June 18 and 19. 

After an address of welcome by Mayor Huggins, President J. P. Huston read 
his annual address, In reference to the currency system he said: 


it is not more money but more capital that we need. And more capital can only be se- 
cured by a better credit at home and abroad. We need financial honesty, not only in the 
management of our Government finances but in the management of our huge railroad and 
private corporations as well. We cannot but admit that the management of many of our 
largest corporations, whose stocks are held abroad, has been such as to seriously impeach our 
honesty as a nation. 

I wish to admit freely and frankly that our currency system is faulty and that we have 
failed to provide a currency suited to our commerce. Many of us do not believe that free 
coinage of silver, under conditions which prevail to-day, would be just or beneficial. Nor do 
‘we believe that the adoption of the single gold standard promises prosperity. Surely be- 
tween the Scylla of gold monometallism and the Charybdis of silver monometallism there isa 
‘safe course for a brave and honorable people to pursue. 

A true bimetallic currency is the ideal currency of the economist. In practice the ideal 
hHas never been realized, but our currency more nearly approaches it than that of any other 
nation, for our proportionate stock of silver is greater than that of any other double-stand- “ 
ard country. The faith of the nation is pledged to the maintenance of the parity of all its 
‘money. Let us keep this faith inviolate. But let us make the largest possible use of silver 
‘until, under changed conditions, we may safely open our mints to its coinage. Let us retire 
all our greenbacks, Treasury notes and National bank notes of small denominations and the 
demands of trade will quickly avsorb silver and silver certificates. Then let us provide a way 
for the retirement of our greenbacks by the enactment of laws favorable to the expansion of 
our present bank-note system. When the Government shall have finally retired from the 
‘banking business many of the illusions of to-day will have been dispelled and in the clear. 
light of reason we may reconstruct our currency into a harmonious and satisfactory system. 

The passion for the accumulation of wealth is the besetting sin of the American people. 

Many are sincere in their belief that national legislation can enrich the individual by a 
change in the coining laws. The American people are growing richer, and the time will come 
in the lifetime of some here present when the United States will be a creditor nation instead 
of a debtor nation. In that day, however, her wealth will consist not in her stock of silver 
or gold, coined or uncoined. Her title to first rank among nations must be made good by 
mental and moral progress, achieving constant victories of mind over matter. Upon our 
free soil, as a neutral ground, must the world-wide contentions of labor and capital be sub- 
mitted to final arbitration. And the highest form of civilization will be reached when, with 
constantly lessening friction of mind and matter, the products of the world are brought 
within the reach of all. In the exchange of services between one member of society and 
another distance is being annihilated, time is being shortened, waste is being converted into 
saving and the ingenuity of man is daily striving, selfishly it may be but none the less surely, 
toward a plane of existence which will bring the greatest good to the greatest number. | 


The report of the executive committee was read by L. L. Allen, of Peirce City. 
Among other recommendations the committee suggested that the Secretary of State 
be asked to publish annually sworn statements of banks. 

The report of Secretary Hays showed an increase of membership of twenty-five 
over last year. The membership reported by him for 1895 is 258. 

Secretary of State Lesueur addressed the convention on the new bank inspection 
law. : 

Secretary Hays read an address written by W. T. Bigbee, Secretary of the 
Guaranty Savings and Loan Association, of Springfield, Mo., on ‘‘The Duties of 
Bank Directors.” 

N. H. Cruce, Cashier of the Cruce Banking Co. of Eldorado Springs, read a 
paper on the relations that should exist- between a farmer and a banker. 

At the second day’s session on June 19 there was a marked increase in the 
attendance. 





































The committee on bank robberies recommended that the Legislature make bank 
' robbery a capital punishment and that the treaty-making power make such treaties 
with Mexico and adjacent countries as will provide for the extradition of bank 


robbers. 


State Treasurer Stephens read a paper on the relation of a building and loan 
association to a bank. De Lacy Chandler, of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
of St. Louis, read a paper on ‘‘ The Torrens System of Land Transfers.” 

Resolutions were offered as follows and adopted by a vote of 41 yeas to 8 nays: 


Whereas, The bankers of the State have their interest indissolubly connected with the 
financial prosperity of the people of the State, whether they be farmers, manufacturers or 


wage earners; 


Resolved, That we believe it to the interest of the people of the State to use in their 
business as good money as any other people in the world have, and that it is against their 
interest to use any depreciated dollar, whether it be gold, silver or paper. 

. That we are opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
unless the other leading nations of the earth adopt the same ratio. 

That we favor limiting the coinage of silver so that the Government which issues it as 
money and receives it for public dues may be able at all times to maintain its parity or 
exchangeability with gold. 

That we favor the preservation of the existing standard of values with such use of full 
legal-tender silver coins and paper, convertible into coin on demand, as can be maintained 
without impairing or endangering the credit of the Government, or diminishing the pur- 
chasing or debt-paying power of the money in hands of the people. 


W. C. Little, of St. Louis, read a paper on ‘‘Sound Money,” and Dr. Woods 
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delivered an address on ‘‘ The Model Bank.” 


Suitable entertainment for the association was provided by the bankers and 
citizens of Jefferson City, the programme including a reception by the Governor. 





ADDREss OF HON. 


Mr. Chairman, and Geutlemen of Group Number VII.—I began life a good many years 
ago on a farm, and it seems to me that my father and mother developed a good deal of inge- 
nuity in very early discovering works of utility in which I might become engaged. As I 
went to town and saw the various kinds of mercantile business in which others were engaged, 
apparently easier and better paid than mine, I grew dissatisfied with my lot and longed to be 
a merchant, and as the range of my vision extended somewhat, and I notjced that banks 
opened for business at ten o’clock in the morning and closed at four, with nothing to do for 
the rest of the day, I thought I would like to be a banker. 

In the course of events I became President of a bank, about two years ago, and presided 
over a number of millions of dollars, and had the opportunity to exercise the power and in- 
fluence that a vast amount of money is supposed to give, and I think I learned the difference 


NEW YORK—GROUP MEETINGS. 





GROUP VII, 


The fourth quarterly meeting of Group VII., New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, was held in the Board of Trade rooms, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 8. 

Bradford Rhodes, chairman of the executive committee, presented the report of 
the committee in the matter of uniform statement blanks for borrowers. The forms 
as presented were adopted with slight amendment. | 

Chairman Pugsley then made the following announcement : 
pleasure of having with us to-day a gentleman well known throughout the banking 
circles of this State as an ex-Superintendent of the Banking Department of the State 
of New York and also well known throughout the nation as ex-Comptroller of the 
Currency. I have the pleasure to introduce to you Hon. A. B. Hepburn, President 
of the Third National Bank of the City of New York.” 


A. B. HEPBURN. 
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between anticipation and reality. I found that the money belonged not to the bank but to 
the depositors, and that it was apt to be drawn out at very inopportune times; that depos- 

itors possessed numerous banking equities and rights which must be respected if we were 

to retain their patronage, and that bank officers stayed later than four o’clock some days; 

that the rules for the conduct of our own business were practically laid down by our com- 

petitors. Instead of an independent exercise of power, the duty of the President consisted 

in shinning around and making the resources at his command satisfy the wants of his 

customers, 

It then seemed to me, that if the money market would ever become easy, that I should be 
most thankful, and I earnestly hoped and prayed for a change, and, as the prayers of the 
righteous are usually answered, the change did come lateron, We have got it yet. Money 
is easy. It is liable to be easy for some time; in fact the most uneasy object that I know of 
in the world is the bank officer who pays interest on deposits and then tries to get even by 
buying commercial paper at two and a half to four per cent. interest and a fair prospect of 
getting the principal back. | 

I am praying for another change, and I think it is bound to come. Iam praying that the 
populistic sentiment which permeates Congress will soon cease to control it. I pray that the 
influence of these men who are seeking to pay their debts in money based upon a silver stan- 
dard may be brought to naught. I pray that our yardsticks may always measure thirty-six 
inches, our pound contain sixteen ounces, and our dollars one hundred cents. 

In 1898, with all material and natural conditions favorable to an era of unusual prosperity, 
we had a monetary stringency—a financial panic—a commercial crisis—call it what you will — 
with all the ills and evils attendant thereon. We are still suffering from its effects. The 
public would not believe that this Government could go on purchasing silver at the rate of 
four million five hundred ounces per month and issue in payment therefor notes redeemable" 
in gold, and very long remain on the gold basis. There must be a limit to everything, and 
even so great and wealthy a nation as the United States could not very long continue to do 
this. The blight of the panic of 1893, largely traceable to our silver legislation, still rests 
upon the business of the country. Notwithstanding that experience, it is proposed to place 
this country back upon the breakers by the free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to 
one. Now, gentlemen, what does the free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one 
mean ? 

Our gold dollar contains 23.22 grains of pure gold. Our silver dollar contains 37144 grains 
of pure silver—nearly sixteen times as much. The exact ratio is 15.998 (one ounce of gold 
possessing the same coinage value as sixteen ounces of silver). Now the free coinage of our 
standard silver dollar, containing 371144 grains, means a dollar commercially worth fifty cents, 
but by a fiat of Government made to pass for one hundred cents in the satisfaction of a debt 
or obligation. It means that the seigniorage, that is, the difference between the cost of the 
bullion in the open market and the face value of the money into which it is coined, will inure 
to the benefit of the individual, not to the Government. It means that a man may take one 
thousand dollars’ worth of silver to the mint, and, coinage free, receive therefor dollars with 
which to pay two thousand dollars’ worth of debt, and would thus mean the repudiation of 
fifty per cent. of all existing indebtedness. 

The sagacious instinct of trade would correct this as to future transactions, The result 
of all this would be the doubling of the price of commodities; it would mean the inflation of 
prices without the increase of values. It means silver monometallism. It would mean that 
the six hundred million dollars of gold now in the Treasury and in circulation would go toa 
premium; would cease to perform its function as money. It would mean a violent contrac- 
tion of our currency, as gold constitutes one-third of the entire money of the country. You 
can judge for yourselves what the probable effect would be upon the business of the coun- 
try ; just what the effect would be upon every man’s business if one-half of his bills receivable 

- and one-half his bills payable were repudiated, is a matter for speculation, and I trust the 
good sense and the commercial honor of this country will forever leave it in the realm of 
speculation. 

Now why should this be done? At whose instance, and for what purpose should the busi- 
ness interests of this great nation of ours be compelled to suffer in this respect. During the 
revision of the tariff law the commerce of the country was grievously injured, and now it is 
proposed to change the basis of our currency from gold to silver, and, money being the basis 
of all business transactions, think what a serious disaster this would bring upon us! 

These silver men say that silver was demonetized in 1873. With five hundred and seventy- 
five millions of dollars in circulation, silver is hardly demonetized. It is true the mints were 
closed to its coinage, but it surely is not demonetized. They speak of silver as a personality 
as though it had feelings and its feelings had been injured, its rights had been infringed, and 
it must be vindicated. They claim to believe that free coinage of silver at the old ratio would 
so enhance its value that it would be on a parity with gold; that is, it would rise from sixty-. 
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six cents an ounce to one dollar and twenty-nine cents an ounce, If the price is increased in 
the United States, it must also increase in Europe, in the world, in fact. 

Now, do these men really believe that the four billion dollars of silver.estimated to exist 
in the world can be doubled in value by the mere Act of an American Congress? Where is 
the extra value to come from—chaos? They tell us that property has depreciated, or that 
gold has appreciated ; that wheat has gone off fifty per cent. in value and that other things 
have gone off fifty per cent., and that fifty per cent. of a man’s indebtedness ought to be 
wiped out in order to square matters. At least, payments should be made in silver which has 
suffered a like depreciation. They talk about 1873 when they claim that silver was demon- 
etized, and 1879, the date of the resumption of specie payments. Well, gentlemen, 1873 was 
twenty-two years ago, and probably there is very little of the indebtedness then existing in 
existence now, and if there is, a creditor would doubtless be very glad to have such indebted- 
ness paid fifty cents on the dollar without the inspiration of an Act of Congress to compel 
him to doso. It is not the indebtedness of twenty-two years ago we have to dea] with, it is 
the indebtedness created in the immediate past. The statute of limitations fixes six years as 
the period at the expiration of which a debt becomes outlawed. The average period of bank 
credits is three or four months, The average period of commercial credits is a little longer, 
and the average period of all indebtedness would fall very far short of six years. lt is this: 
indebtedness that is sought to be paid upon a basis different from the one upon which it was 
created, : 

Closing the mints to the free coinage of silver in the Old World and in the United States 
undoubtedly affected its value, but the great decline in price is owing to the cheapening pro- 
cess attendant upon improved machinery, improved methods of production, improved facili- 
ties for transportation and communication. By means of cable and credit the transmission 
of money from one part of the world to another is almost instantaneous. Silver has ceased 
to serve the convenience of men. It does not meet the wants of the public, of business men, 
or of bankers, 

It would be as inconvenient and as unwise to coin gold dimes as it would to coin silver 
double eagles. If our banks were required to keep their reserve in silver, it would compel 
the enlargement of their present safes and vaults, or the acquisition of new ones. 

The change in the price and the use of silver is in obedience to a natural law. No Act of 
legislation could have preserved its value, and no Act of legislation can restore it. Perhaps 
the silver mine Owners are not open to severe criticism for seeking a market for their 
product, but surely their interests should not be fostered to the great injury of the nation. 
The claim for the free coinage of silver put forth in behalf of the debtor class is essentially 
dishonest. It seeks to scale down or repudiate indebtedness by Act of Congress as a matter 
of public or fiscal policy. It is exactly on a par with that sense of honor or dishonor which is 
so prominent in the management ot the municipal affairs of our. great cities. Witness the 
developments in the City of New York during the past year or two, as well as in many other 
cities of the Union. It isevident that man has two standards of morality. A man who in his 
dealings with his fellow man would scorn deceit and fraud, when he comes to deal with the 
body politic as a whole applies an entirely different criterion, and will do things radically dis- 
honest which as between individuals he would not do. What we want is a higher standard 
of morals in the administration of municipal and governmental affairs. 

We want a higher standard of fiduciary honor and morality in the administration of the 
trusts reposed in the managers of our great corporations. It is this lack of a high moral 
standard which has caused our securities to be sent back to us from abroad. It was the dis- 
honesty in the management of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, the 
Northern Pacific and other large corporations, that has besmirched American securities, and 
damaged our reputation for commercial honor abroad. 

There is something about highway robbery that commands respect, for it calls for the 
exercise of a certain amount of physical courage, but the robbery that has been carried on in 
these concerns smacks of the confidence man, it has no redeeming features. Men that as be- 
tween themselves would feel like paying a debt, would be very glad through the instrumen- 
tality of a Jegisiative enactment to somehow be relieved of the obligation. In all our affairs, 
individual] and corporation, we want to get back to the cardinal principles of honesty that in 
childhood we learned beside our mother’s knee, and, perhaps, sometimes across it. 

Now, gentlemen, I have not come here to discuss this great question in detail. When I 
was invited to meet with you here, I was told that the gathering would be essentially social, 
and that I was wanted simply to make a few remarks. However, there is one feature that I 
should like to emphasize in this connection, and that is not alone the sociai, but the harmo- 
nious sentiment that ought to be developed and brought out among bankers, The adoption of 
uniform statements here to-day is along step toward bringing about that unity of action 
that ought to exist among bankers. If a man refuses to make out the required statement» 
and tries to open an account in some other bank, and is there confronted with the same form 
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of statement, he will conclude to remain where he is, and conform to reasonable require- 
ments. When borrowers come to know that the same form has been adopted by all the 
groups of the Staté they will recognize that it isa proper and legitimate requirement. The 
accounts that we get from one another by over-bidding of interest or under-bidding on col- 
lections are not the accounts that.enable us to pay dividends or add to our surplus. 

We need a broader good fellowship, a fuller recognition of the community of interest 
that underlies our business, a realization and recognition of the fact that this country is big 
enough and broad enough to furnish us all good, legitimate business. The one thought that I 
seek earnestly and heartily to impress upon the minds of the bankers here present is that we 
should be perfectly frank with each other in our intercourse, and to make known to each 
other such information as will protect us from loss. Modern business has become so extended 
that it is impossible for us to deal with our customers as was the habit of banks to deal with 
them twenty-five years ago, before the era of note brokers, when men had only one bank ac- 
count, and the bank knew all about the customer’s affairs. 

Now, in order that we may protect each other, protect the public and protect our stock- 
holders and depositors, I would recommend free exchange of advice and opinion, and let us 
avoid the secrecy which in the past has seemed to characterize the intercourse between the 
managers of banks. 

Gentlemen, this is the one thought that I wish most earnestly to impress upon you. I 
thank you for your reception and the kind attention you have given me. 


W. C. Cornwell, of Buffalo, President of the State association, was present and 
made a few remarks commending the good work which the various groups had 
already accomplished. 

Warner Van Norden, President of the National Bank of North America, and 
John A. Hiltner, of the National Shoe and Leather Bank, New York, also made 
brief addresses, and there was some running discussion by several other members 
of the group. 

The meeting of Group VII. was held at Poughkeepsie on the invitation of Pres- 
ident Edward Elsworth, of the Fallkil! National Bank, Poughkeepsie, who in co- 
operation with the other bankers of that city did much to make the meeting the 
most successful yet held, the attendance being the largest so far recorded, and 
included representatives from nearly all the banks in the group. 

Pleasant incidents of the meeting were the luncheon at the Nelson House and a 


visit to Vassar College. 


GROUP VIII. 


The quarterly meeting of Group VIII. of the New York State Bankers’ Associ- 
ation was held in the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, June 20. The group includes 
Brooklyn and Long Island banks. President John G. Jenkins of the First National 
Bank of Brooklyn presided. 

T. L. Wood of the Woodhaven Bank reported for the committee appointed to 
consider the subject of collection of checks on Long Island as follows: 


(1) The appointment of a bank to act as clearing agent, to be known as the clearing bank 
for Long Island checks. 

(2) Said clearing bank to receive for collection checks on Long Island banks, charging the 
uniform rate of one-twentieth per cent. exchange, and to charge such checks to the banks 
on which they are drawn, less same rate of exchange. 

(8) Banks exchanging through New York Clearing-House to send their Long Island col- 
lections each afternoon by mail to the clearing bank for amount, less one-twentieth per cent. 
through next morning’s exchanges. 3 

(4) Each Long Island bank to keep with clearing bank funds sufficient to pay checks from 
day to day, and to carry an additional balance with the clearing bank of from $2,500 to $5,000, 
according to volume of business done; the clearing bank to pay interest at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum on those balances. 

(5) ““ Not good” items to be protested and charged back to the clearing bank. 


The committee sent circulars to each of the twenty-two Long Island banks. Of 
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this number seven approved the plan, five gave a conditional assent, three objected 
and five had not responded. 

The committee recommends the appointment as clearing agent of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn, for the following reasons: It is a member of the New 
York Clearing-House Association; it is a designated depository for both National 
and: State banks; it has a large capital, and it is the only bank meeting all these 
conditions which, so far as the committee has made inquiry, is willing to undertak 
the work. | 





GROUP IX. 


Group IX. of the New York State Bankers’ Association met at Sherry’s, New 
York city, on Thursday evening, June 13. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner, after which addresses were made by 
William Sherer, Manager of the New York Clearing-House; Hon. J. C. Hendrix, 
President of the National Union Bank; A. Gilbert, Cashier of the Market and Fulton 
Bank; Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, President of the Franklin National Bank; W. J. Gil- 
pin, Assistant Manager of the New York Clearing-House, and James M, Donald, 
Vice-President of the Hanover National Bank. 

The chairman of the group, Jas. M. Donald presided. An interesting address to 
the bankers was that of J. C. Hendrix, President of the National Union Bank. He 
said, in part: 


1 think we could and would make more money if we knew each other better. In this 
great, new country the banking system isin a state of development. It is quite different. 
from that on the other side. In France and m England there are banks identified with each 
particular industry or class of business of the community. This is not the condition in this 
country. : 

In this country of great prosperity, of vast wealth, as the result of prosperity, there is a. 
great, unnatural competition among us. The banking business, as a whole, is wastefully 
run; if you analyze the competition we are engaged in you will see that. One source of 
waste is the system of collection. The expense which we pay on collecting should properly 
be paid by our customers, and our business should be made to pay. 

The country banks get a higher rate of interest than we, who are right in a great finan- 
cial center. That is ridiculous but true. There is money enough in New York to give us all 
a good business. 

Some of our banks acquire a very large deposit, but that large deposit really becomes a 
weakness. 3 

By pursuing the unnatural lines of business New York is made the auction mart for the 
whole country. Through competition we are cutting into each other’s business to our own 
loss, but the public is getting the benefit of it. 

We are simply employees of a certain number of men with capital. We don’t own the 
bank, though some of us think at times that we do; the bank owns us. We are asort of de- 
tectives or supervisors over the money. It seems to me we might come closer together and 
check the waste we know exists and utilize the power we possess as bankers. We don’t live 
for sentiment. I would never go into banking for the fun there.is in it—a monotonous grind 
of cent per cent. There are things much more pleasant if one is looking for pleasure. But 
we live for a result. Weare not sufficiently compensated, Nor are the men in subordinate 
positions in our banks. They are too poorly paid. 

We in New York attract money from all parts of the country and that attraction creates 
a financial disease in those parts. They are afraid to distribute money in their own section. 
It comes here and floods into Wall street, which swallows all that the country can pour 
into it. 

It may seem to you that I manifest a great deal of temerity in saying these things. 

Our New York bankers are a great body of men, as has been shown in the crises of our 
country’s history and in the financial] panics. 

1 think in all new countries there isan unnatural prejudice against bankers; they are 
popularly supposed to be like the man on the stage behind the scenes. At the ring of the bell 
he can shift from a scene of sorrow to one of joy and by touching a bell make another change. 
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OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A number of the prominent bankers of Ohio, comprising the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio State Bankers’ Association, met at Cincinnati, June 18, for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the next convention of the association, which is to 
be held in Cincinnati, September 25 and 26. 

The Cincinnati bankers who attended the meeting were: President M. M. White, 
of the Fourth National Bank; President H. C. Yergason, of the Merchants’ National 
Bank; Vice-President C. H. Kellogg, of the Third National Bank ; Vice-President 
G. P. Griffith, of the Citizens’ National Bank; Vice-President C. B. Wright, of the 
Ohio Valley, and W. E. Hutton, of W. E. Hutton & Co. 

Besides the local members of the committee there were present at the meeting 
the President of the association, John F. Whitelaw, of Cleveland, who is President 
of the National City Bank; Vice-President E. C. Niles, Findlay; W. D. Park, 
Columbus; W. A. Graham, Sidney; George H. Stewart, Zanesville; 8. B. Rankin, 
South Charleston, who is secretary of the association; R. M. McCurdy, toca eh 
town, and W. 8. Kent, of Kent. 

The most important topic to be discussed at the convention will be the currency 
question. It is understood that Comptroller Eckels has consented to be present at 
the meeting, and there is also talk of securing Secretary Carlisle. 





WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association met at Osh- 
kosh, June 18, with an attendance of 121 delegates. 

An address of welcome was made by Mayor Kellogg and responded to by J K. 
Ilsley, of Milwaukee, Vice-President of the association. 

John Schuette, President of the Manitowoc Savings Bank, read a paper on 
‘*Who Shall Issue Our Currency,” in which he maintained that the Government 
alone should do so, and that it was not the function of the banks. 

F. G. Bigelow, President of the First National Bank, of Milwaukee, read a paper 

n ‘‘The Silver Question.” He argued against the possibility of maintaining a 
parity of the metals under free coinage, and insisted that if there was any problem 
in the employment of the two metals worth working out in the interests of com- 
merce, it would do so through commercial necessities and not by legislation that 
was antagonistic to natural laws. Mr. Bigelow declared that in view of the large 
increase in the production of gold and the great decrease in the cost of living and of 
luxuries, the debtor, and not the creditor class, received an advantage from the 
maintenance of a gold standard, as asserted by the free silver advocates. He be- 
lieved that the business sense of the country would prevail in preserving the pres- 
ent standard and in defeating free silver schemes. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—Geo, W. Burton, Cashier La Crosse Nationa] Bank. 

Vice-President - J. P. Murphy, Vice-President Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin. 

Secretary—C. F. P. Pullen, Cashier German-American Bank, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Thomas Daly, Cashier Commercial Bank, Oshkosh. 

Executive Council—Byron B. Northrop, Cashier Manufacturers’ National Bank, Racine; 
Chas. Best, Vice-President Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee; H. T. Fowler, President 
North Western Nationa] Bank, West Superior. 


Vice-Presidents-at-large : 
First District—Z. G. Simmons, President First National Bank, Kenosha. 
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Second District—M. T. Alverson, Cashier City Bank, Portage. 
Third District—W. M. Hetherington, Cashier First National Bank, Platteville. 
Fourth District—C. C. Schmidt, Cashier Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee. 
Fifth District— George End, President Bank of Sheboygan. 

Sixth District—Cnarles Schriber, Cashier National Bank of Oshkosh. 

Seventh District - John M. Holley, Cashier State Bank, La Crosse. : 

Eighth District—W. J. Fisk, President Kellogg National Bank, Green Bay. 
Ninth District—A. H. Grout, Cashier First National Bank, Wausau. 

Tenth District E.T. Buxton, President Bank of Commerce, West Superior. 


The following report of the committee on resolutions was adopted unanimously 
without debate : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the United States must limit the 
coinage of silver to that point where no uncertainty can exist as to our ability and intention 
to maintain at all hazards that standard of value which is recognized by the highest civilized 
nations of the earth; that our credit at home and abroad is unquestioned and that we cannot 
recognize the free coinage of silver without the co-operation of those nations, if we would 
avoid lowering our standard of value to that of the second-rate nations of the earth, and in 
that list, thank God, this nation does not stand. 


At the close of the session the visiting delegates were given a boat ride on the 
Fox River and Lake Winnebago, and in the evening were banqueted by the Osh- 
kosh bankers. 








Comments on the Consolidation. 


- From the very large number of letters and press comments received, speaking approv- 
ingly of the consolidation of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE and the JOURNAL, a selection of only a 
few has been made for publication in this issue. 


FROM A VETERAN WESTERN BANKER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str :—For forty-two continuous years I have been a constant subscriber and reader of the 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE and though in some respects other banking publications have covered a 
different ground of information, and consequently been read—including RHODES’ JOURNAL 
OF BANKING—the marriage of the two, that you announce in your current number, seems 
like severing a tie, not unlike that of a chiid given in marriage, to leave the father’s home. 
May the union be a happy one and the issue prove worthy of its ancestry. The rice and the 


slipper to you! N. B. Van SLYKE, 
: Pres. First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


FROM THE “ MONETARY Tres,” TORONTO, 


Ciba the great number of publications, devoted to nearly every conceivable sub- 
ject, which exist on this continent, it is not strange that we hear, now and then, of the 
amalgamation of certain pairs or groups of them. The most noticeable event of this kind is 
a consolidation just effected between the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, the oldest bankers’ publica- 
tion in the United States, and Raopzs’ JOURNAL OF BANKING, one of the most widely circu- 
lated American bankers’ periodicals. It will be found possibie, by uniting these two, to 
furnish subscribers with a better magazine than could possibly be furnished by either one of 
them separately. We have quite recently had pleasure in noticing the enlarged and im- 
proved BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, and now that Messrs. Bradford Rhodes & Co. assure us that the 
distinguishing features of each publication will be retained, a very comprehensive magazine 
may be looked for as a result of the amalgamation. 


From “THe SHAREHOLD,” MONTREAL. - 


The BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, published in New York, which completed its fiftieth volume 
with the June issue, haying been established in 1846, has been amalgamated with Raopzs’ 
JOURNAL OF BANKING, prominent for many years as one of the leading and most widely cir- 
culated bankers’ periodicals of the United States. The distinguishing features of each 
periodical will be retained and the greater resources available under the new management 
will make it possible to add many new and important improvements. The consolidation of 
these two publications will unite the advantages which they hitherto possessed and in their 
new form they will be of even greater value to bankers and others than ever. 


INTERNATIONAL COIN AND BULLION MOVEMENT. 





IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF 
THE WORLD. 





The following tables compiled from the report of the Director of the Mint show 
the movement of the precious metals from one country to another for periods vary- 
ing from ten to sixty years. To these have been added another table showing the 
stocks of metallic money held in each of the countries named in the first tables. 
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* Report of the Director of the Mint for fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. 
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CURRENT OPINION ON MONETARY AFFAIRS FROM MANY SOURCES. 





OPINION FROM A HIGH AUTHORITY. 


G. G. WiiuiaMs, President of the Chemical National Bank, New York city, 
generally regarded as the strongest bank in the United States, writes as follows 
regarding the silver question. Mr. Williams believes that the points in the dig 
cussion need only to be stated in order to carry conviction. He writes: 

‘‘ What are the facts? For 100 years gold has been practically the only standard 
of value in this country ; prices have been based upon it, labor has been measured 
by it, contracts have been entered into relying upon it, and no matter what other 
species of money were in circulation, gold only controlled them all, and kept them 
at par, for the reason that they were exchangeable into it. A pound of nickel, 
worth 35 cents only, is made to circulate as coin for $4.80, simply for the reason that 
such coins are not issued in excess of the want for them, in their place, as a cir- 
culating medium. Silver in the same way, although worth, by reason of its 
excessive *production, but 50 cents in gold, is kept at par with it, because of the 
_ Government issuing silver certificates for it, and then receiving such certificates for 
customs duties. While not issued in excess, silver and nickels are thus made to play 
a useful part in our monetary system. : 

But what is now proposed? It is to coin an unlimited smount of silver worth 50 
cents on the dollar, and to endeavor to make it perform the same functions that it 


does now while exchangeable for gold. But what will be the effect of such legis- 


lation? Obviously, gold will disappear, and the purchasing power of silver will 
be then its bullion value only, viz., one-half of what itis now. But what tremendous. 
convulsions are involved in those two certain facts! The panic of 1898: was an 
object-lesson as to what may be expected, in part, if such changes come upon us, 
The debtor class are supposed, many of them, to favor silver free coinage, for the 
reason that debts can then be more easily paid ; but the panic which may be expected 
would swamp them all long before enough silver could be coined to replace the 
vanished gold and become in full a sufficient circulating medium. 

What also is involved in the change of prices of labor and of all commodities, 
and of all contracts incident to a change of a standard of value prevalent for a 
century ? Could labor, for example, which gets now $4 per day, expect to get $8 in: 
silver? Never. No employer could afford to fund labor at such a price into per- 
manent improvements, such as buildings, railroads, and similar enterprises; conse- 
quently, it would be idle, and stagnation would prevail; the country would not. 
recover for half a generation from such a shock. Why can we not be content to 
adopt sound principles of finance, which are known, and avoid tampering with our 
currency, which will as surely result in collapse as Law’s South Sea bubble or any 
other wild-cat scheme.” 





FREE SILVER, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 

JamMEs MoManon, President of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of New 
York city, a bank having about $44,000,000 of savings deposits, has sent the fol- 
lowing communication to the Sound Money Committee, of the New York Chamber. 
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of Commerce, showing what free coinage of silver means to Savings. -banks-and 
their. depositors : 

**The first effect of. such policy will be that gold will disappear from eirowlation 
immediately, and the country would be on a monometallic silver basis. All debts 
would be paid in silver coins, called dollars, but actually worth fifty cents. 

The millions due the Savings banks for loans on real estate, the State, county, 
and city bonds purchased with gold or its equivalent, would be paid in such depre- 
ciated coin, and as a necessary result the Savings banks would have to pay their 
depositors in the same currency. Now, on January 1, 1895, the Savings banks of this 
State held loans on bonds and mortgages of $810,788,581 ; loans on stocks, $808,720 ; 
invested in bonds other than United States bonds, at par value, $216,206,589, mak- 
ing a total of $527,818, 790. 

As the banks can lose nothing, having no capital stock, the loss to depositors on 
the above investments would be more than-$260,000,000 for the State of New York 
~ alone; not only would they lose this directly and immediately, but they would also 
‘suffer an enormous, incalculable loss in the increased prices they would be com- 
‘pelled to pay for all they need to eat, drink, and wear, for prices of all the neces- 
‘saries of life would at once commence to increase, and the Savings-bank depositor 
having, as a rule, nothing to sell but his labor, would have no chance to recoup 
himself, as the farmer, merchant, and manufacturer would have. 

It is the toiJing millions that are the creditor class, not the millionaires; the rich 
capitalists and the large corporations are always in debt to the laborer, the mechanic, 
and all in their employment.” . | 





EFFECT OF FREE SILVER COINAGE. 


Representative James E. Coss of Alabama is reported by a Washington news- 
paper as making the following declaration : 

“T am in favor of the free comage of silver and gold at a ratio of 16 to 1, and I see no 
necessity for waiting for an international agreement. I believe that this is the sentiment of 
the Democratic party in Alabama, but this does. not mean that the Democrats of my State 
are not as firmly determined to have a sound currency as are the so-called ‘sound money’ 
men. We believe that free coinage would actually make the commercial value of the two metals 
equal at that ratio. We think that the demonetization of silver in 1873 caused the decline in 
the value of the white metal, and that again making silver a primary money would restore its 
old value: 1am sure that, did the Democrats of Alabama for a moment think that free coinage 
would result in a depreciated currency, they would not for a moment hesitate in condemning it. 
There are no flat money men in our party.” 

We should like to know how, if the free coinage of silver is not going to depre- 
ciate the currency, it will have the effect of counteracting the fall in prices, which so 
many of the silver men insist is due to adherence to the gold standard. If silver, 
coined at the ratio of 16 to 1, is to be equal in value to gold coin, prices will remain 
just where they are now. We fancy that Mr. Cobb either does not speak the truth, 
or that he is himself deceived. The great argument for free silver, all along, has 
been that it will cheapen the dollar and give the farmer a dollar a bushel for his 
wheat instead of half a dollar, and the cotton planter ten cents a pound for his cot- 
ton instead of five cents, Neither of these things can happen if what Mr. Cobb says 


is true.— The Sun (New York). 





A SOUTHERN VIEW. 


H. W. Reep, President of the National Bank of Brunswick, Ga., in a paper 
read before the recent meeting of the Georgia Bankers’ Association, said : 

‘*Since 1871 many leading nations, including the United States, have entered the 
competitive field with England for the gold of the world. The demand is thus in- 
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creased. enormously, and under the law of:supply and demand the value of gold’as 
measured by commodities has advanced. Has the further exten- 


correspondingly. 
sion of a gold basis been proven a success ? Wit this now expentinent-in Gnenos, of : 


# universal basis among civilized nations, prove a success? 
We have seen the difficulty of securing the gold to place — ana gold beaks 
we have seen our gold reserve rapidly exhausted; gold supposed to be in cireula- 


tion is actually loaned, except the small amounts held by the banks in their re- 


serves. Its value has so. enhanced that very little of it can be found in general 
circulation. We have seen the industries and commerce of this and European 
nations suffer; we have seen failures immeasurable; strikes and civil wars. The 
army of the unemployed has steadily grown, and, notwithstanding the. unpre- 
cotented roduation, Cipirane sad ee Sammy She 
the gold basis is the only universal factor present. _—_- 

It should be borne in mind, that with gold'as the only money of final payment. 
all other forms of money are ultimately redeemable in gold, therefore are mere 
promises to pay, and hold the same relation to the basis, gold, as the checks of an 
individual hold to his bank account. Therefore every dollar of secondary money 
issued, to be-“‘honest,” must have a dollar in gold ready to redeem it with. 

History shows that to take chances on the issue of a larger volume of secondary 
money, or notes, than there is primary money to redeem it with, is dangerous and 
always finally disastrous. History shows too, that the combined issues of gold and 
silver as primary money have been insufficient to meet the demands of business, and 
nations have repeatedly been compelled to resort to the less valuable, but equally 

effective paper, as money of final payment, as full legal tender. * * * The use 
of gold as the only money of final payment, is.an experiment in finance, that, in the 
light of history, will result in disaster not only to the debtor but to the creditor as 
well, when the inevitable hour of reckoning comes. * * * 

Broader and deeper than the question involved in the war of —— is the 
greater question of a complete system of finance, involving not only money, but 
banking, and in our settlement of this question we should consult the interests of 
no man, no class and no nation; we should apply the great law of recompense to 
individuals, classes and nations alike; we should distinguish between a palliative 
and a remedy, and we. should carefully avoid the error of mistaking temporary 
profit for enduring prosperity.” 





CONTRADICTIONS OF THE BIMETALLISTS. 


Henry Dunnine MacLeop pays his respects to the bimetallists in the following 
vigorous fashion in the June number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” : 

“Tn order that I may:not misrepresent the doctrines of the bimetallists, I shall 
cite the published doctrines of two'of their most. prominent advocates. 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, one of the most. prominent American advocates of 
bimetallism, said in the ‘Forum,’ that the ‘free and unlimited coinage of both gold 
and silver has always maintained the parity of the two metals at the ratio established 
by law.’ 

Mr. Tuck in his article says: ‘They, ¢. ¢., the bimetallists, claim that the ex- 
changeability of silver for debt equally with gold should be restored with free coin. 
age in the ratio of fifteen and one-half ounces of the former to one ounce of the 
latter—a ratio which has stood the test of centuries with perfect success—as against 
the novel and doleful experiment of the present generation,’ 

Yet the very same Mr. Tuck says, a little further on in the same article: ‘ Mr. 
‘MacLeod makes no allowance for the very important fact, that in all past experience 
there have been two or more ‘legal ratios’ c2,existing in the world, and that the 
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84 
consequent disaccord has accounted for the seeming inadequacy of law to maintain 
the fixed legal ratio and concurrent’ simultaneous circulation of the two metals 
equally in all countries,’ 

Is it possible to conceive a more flagrant self-contradiction than between these 
two allegations ? 

Mr. Everett also said, in the House of Commons, that for two hundred years 
prior to 1878, the ratio of gold to silver had stood at fifteen and one-half to one. 

The reckless audacity of these assertions is enough to take one’s breath away, for 
there is not the slightest vestige of truthinthem. _ 

With respect to Senator Stewart’s assertion that the two metals had always 
maintained the parity established by law, I at once ask—what law? It is a notorious 
fact that, up to the present time, every natjen has had a different ratio for coining 
gold and silver, which, the bimetallists affirm, was the sole cause of the monetary 
disturbances, and they are now endeavoring, for the first time, to establish a uni- 
form ratio throughout the world, or at least a common ratio between the principal 
mercantile countries, 

Mr. Tuck and Mr. Everett assert that for centuries the ratio of gold to silver 
was 15%, to 1. I have now before me authentic tables of the mint ratios of gold to 
silver in the principal countries of Europe, and in no country whatever has the 
mint ratio been 154¢ to 1 for centuries. In England, Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal, the ratio was never at any time 1544 to 1; in France this ratio was only 
adopted for the first time in 1785, and confirmed in 1808, at which it at present 
nominally remains; in Germany it was adopted for the first time in 1850, and so 
continues, Thus, the allegation of Mr. Tuck and Mr. Everett, that it has prevailed 
for centuries, is shown to be utterly fallacious. Again, Senator Stewart asserts 
that the market value of the metals has always maintained the parity established 
by law. Again I ask—seeing that the mint ratios of gold and silver were different 
in every country—by which law? I have now before me an authentic table of the 
market ratio of gold to silver for every year from 1687 to 1898, and out of these 206 
years there is only one year—1861—in which the market ratio of gold to silver was 
154g to 1. It varied — year to year from a minimum of 14. 14 to 1 toa maximum 
of 28.52 to 1. 

Thus, the whole basis of the assertions of the bimetallists is cut away from 
under them by reference to authentic facts,” 





INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT NECESSARY. 


AnpDREW D. Waitt, ex-Minister to Russia, says : 

‘* My opinion as to the silver question is this: It seems to me, and, I think, to the 
vast majority of thinking men who know anything about business affairs, that while 
it would be a good thing if we could get the nations of the world to make an agree- 
ment which would result in a larger use of silver, and while many of the leading 
men in foreign nations, among them Mr. Balfour, who has just been given the head 
of the new Ministry in the British House of Commons, are entirely in sympathy 
with us in this respect, unless we have some international arrangement of that kind 
it would be folly for us to undertake unlimited coinage of silver. In fact, at this 
moment, our country is really the richest country in the world. it has in it every 
element of prosperity. The Russians who came back from the Chicago Exposition, 
many of whom I saw, were full of wonder at the enterprise and progress of the 
country. They never tire of talking about it. Nothing has ever been seen like the 
progress of this nation since the world began, and yet here we are, waiting, dally- 
ing, and hanging on, with capital afraid to come out and labor insufficiently 
employed, simply because of this uncertainty about the circulating medium. If 
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that were removed, if confidence were restored, I believe that all the other questions 
in the way of prosperity would be adjusted speedily, and we should enter on a new 
career such as we ourselves hardly dream of. But since there is a doubt as to the 
currency of the future, all large enterprises in which capital is embarked are to a 
very considerable extent mere gambling operations. Until that condition of things 
is removed it will be vain to look for any great prosperity, such as we would have 
under a simple, straightforward, common-sense system of finance, It is a great 
mistake to suppose that it is merely the financiers; the men in large businéss opera- 
tions, who ought to oppose unlimited coinage and the depreciation of the circulating 
medium. It is a simple historical fact that the evils of a depreciated currency 
always gets shifted on the working class, and while the whole community from first 
to last suffer from it, the working class rcally feel it most, since they are paid in a 
currency which appears to be — good, but which really is debased. os 





A WESTERN SOLUTION OF THE SILVER PROBLEM. 


Ex-GovERNor Bors, of Iowa, has published a letter setting forth the details of 
his proposed plan for —“ silver. He says he has been misunderstood. 
His plan is: 

‘* Let Congress provide that any person depositing silver bullion produced in the 
United States shall receive silver certificates which shall represent one per cent, in 
excess of market value of the bullion. This would bring silver to the Treasury. 

Provide that for all silver bullion now owned by the Government the Secretary 
shall issue silver certificates representing the market price of the bullion on the day 
they were issued, 

Call in all outstanding silver certificates and substitute new ones. 

Make the new certificates redeemable in gold within five years from-the passage 
of the Act. 

Make them full legal tender, and provide that whenever the free gold in the 
Treasury falls below $100,000,000 these certificates, instead of gold, shall be used by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in meeting obligations of the Government, the re- 
demption of all paper currency included. We would then have practical bimetal- 
lism at a ratio which would substantially represent the bullion price of gold and 
silver in the markets, to remain in force five years. 

Provide that during such time existing silver coinage should be legal tender in 
payment of claims not exceeding $100. 

Provide that after five years money of redemption in the United States shall con- 
sist of a silver dollar to contain 41244 grains of silver and of a gold dollar to contain 
a sufficient number of grains of standard gold to make it equivalent in value to the 
silver dollar aforesaid at the market. price of both metals in London on the day the 
law takes effect. 

Provide that there should be maintained in the Treasury a surplus of $100,000,000 
in gold and the same sum in silver to meet obligations of the Government, and 
whenever the surplus in either metal falls to the limit and there is an excess in the 
other, the Secretary should use the metal of which there is an excess to meet finan- 
cial — 








Abatement of the Silver Craze.—There are numerous signs of a subsidence of the free- 
silver craze. Among these may be cited the refusal of the Memphis silver convention to form 


an independent one-plank political party, the failure of the convention of the Republican — 


League to pass any resolutions on the financial question, the declaration of the Ohio Repub- 
lican State convention, and also the Kentucky Democratic State convention, in fayor of 
maintaining the gold standard. It is a fair inference from these and other events pointing in 
the same direction, that there is not even a remote possibility that the United States will ever 
try free coinage on the go-it-alone plan. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





History or Monetary Systems. By Aizxanper Det Mar. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Mr. Del Mar must be given credit for wide and careful research and the result of 
his efforts is a volume of some 500 pages filled with most interesting and valuable 
information in relation to the coinage of most of the ancient and modern nations. 
To collate so many data in reference to money, dating from remote times, is no 
inconsiderable task, and the financial student will find in the book much that he 
desires to know and that may he readily found here, but laboriously sought for 
elsewhere. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the indisputable facts in the volume should be 
mixed up with vague and unsound theories that are certainly out of place in any 
historical work. The author’s sneers at the statistics of Soetbeer: and the United 
States Mint Bureau will not add to his reputation-ner-can-it possibly impair the 
standing of these well-known authorities. His statements about the ‘‘surrepti- 
tious” demonetization of silver are a revamping of falsehoods that were long ago 
exploded and are no longer repeated in this country except by demagogues and 
populists. 





A SouND CURRERCY AND Bankinc SysTEM—How IT MAY BE SECURED. By ALLEN RIPLEY 
Footz. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Foote favors the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution restricting 
the right to charter banks of issue to the general Government—which would put an 
end to the controversy over the issue of State bank notes. ‘‘There is no sound 
economic reason,” says the author, ‘‘why there should not be, in every village, 
‘town and county in this country, one or more banks of issue, the notes of which 
‘hall always be good at par in gold values, and in sufficient supply promptly to 
effect all legitimate exchanges of the products of labor desired by the people, and 
this without the use of one dollar of (to them) foreign capital. The people must be 
taught that their prosperity is dependent upon the intelligent use of the resources 
‘and opportunities that are their own, not. upon the action of their Government.” 

He who points out how this may be done performs a great public service, and 
Mr. Foote’s essay gives evidence of thorough investigation and sound views on this 
important subject. 








Miscellaneous Banking and Financial News. 

—The Rutherford (N. J.) National Bank opened for business June 27. 

—M. 8. Kline and others are organizing the Elk County National Bank at Ridgway, Pa. 

—The Merchants’ National Bank, of St. Louis, Mo., and the First National Bank, Haskell, 
Texas, have gone into voluntary liquidation. 

—John P. Foy and others are organizing the Commercial National Bank, Eufaula, Ala. 

—The People’s Savings Bank, of Troy, Mo., has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$25,000, and changed its title to the People’s Bank of Troy. 

—The First State Bank of Adair has been,4 corp ted at Grient, lowa, with a. capital 
stock of $25,000. 

—McCulloch & Christie, bankers at Calgary, N. W. Ter., have dissolved. 

—The Imperial Bank of Canada is arranging to open a branch at Vancouver, British 

Columbia. 
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This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—The Standard National Bank has opened for business at No. 1 Madison Avenue, with a 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $25,000. Its officers are: President, Marvelle W. Cooper; 
Vice-President, W. R. Brown; Cashier, Floyd 8. Patterson. The Hanover National Bank will 
act as clearing-house agent. 


—On June %, Justice Barrett, of the supreme —— a decision dismissing 
the indictments against Joseph F. Blaut, Andrew L. Soulard and Ronald T. McDonald, charg- 
ing them with complicity in the wrecking of the Madison Square Bank two years ago. 


—John E. Ward has been appointed referee in the matter of the voluntary dissolution of 
the Sherman Bank, and the order to show cause has been set down for September 20, The 
petition of the directors states that the nominal assets are $197,506, consisting of cash 
$18,917; United States bonds, $12,300, and the balance are bills receivable, demand loans and 
office furniture, There are claims against the bank for about $4,800. 


—The stockholders of the American Surety Company have decided to increase their capi- 
tal stock from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. The new stock will be taken up and paid for by Aug. 1. 


—Announcement is made that the East Side Bank, which went into voluntary liquidation 
some time ago, would pay its creditors in full in August. Its affairs have been so handled 
that in addition to paying all debts there will be sufficient money 00 — its stock- 
holders fifty per cent. of their investments, 


—Dumont Clarke, President of the American Exchange National Bank, has been elected 
a director of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company. 


Albert 8. Moore, Treasurer of the East River Silk Company, Astoria, Long Island, was 
arrested on June 14, on the charge of forging endorsements upon a note for $12,000; one of 
many pieces of forged paper which he has uttered O ng in all, it is said, to over $100,000. 
The discovery of the forgeries came about through inquiries set on foot by the National 
Union Bank, Other banks are said to hold small amounts of the paper. Severalatt ents 
against the Silk Company have been issued, and the losses are not likely to be large. 


~The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws has been conferred upon John P. Townsend, 
President of the Bowery Savings Bank, by the Trustees of the University of Rochester. The 
action of the Trustees in conferring this degree on Mr. Townsend is a tribute to bis accom- 
plishments as a scholar and his ability as a financier. 


—The assets of the defunct St. Nicholas Bank will be reduced by about $66,000, under a 
decision handed down June 2%, by Justice Stover, in the supreme court. The decision was 
rendered in an action brought by Ronald T. McDonald against Hugh J. Grant, as Receiver of 
the St. Nicholas Bank, to recover $66,000 worth of bonds of the Louisiana Electric Light Com- 
pany. The Receivers of the Madison Square Bank were also made parties to the action. 

Mr. McDonald, in January, 1891, deposited $200,000 worth of Louisiana Electric Light. 
bonds with the Madison Square Bank as collateral, to secure payment of three promissory 
notes for $50,000 each, executed by Mr. McDonald for the accommodation of the Fort Wayne 
Electric Company. These notes were discounted by the Madison Square Bank and were re- 
newed from time to time. 

The Madison Square Bank, in January, 1893, made its promissory note to the St. Nicholas 
Bank for $50,000, and as security turned over to the St. Nicholas Bank one of the notes in 
question, and also $66,000 of the Louisiana Company’s bonds, without the knowledge or eon- 
sent of Mr, McDonald. 

It was charged that the bonds had been transferred to the St, Nicholas Bank, in contem- 
plation of insolvency by the Madison Square Bank, for the purpose of giving a preference to 
the St. Nicholas Bank. When Receiver Grant took possession of the affairs of the St, Nicholas 
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Bank, Mr. McDonald tendered the amount of the fifty-thousand-dollar note, with interest, 
and asked for the bonds. Receiver Grant declined to surrender the bonds, asserting that he 
had the right to hold them as security for other debts of the Madison Square Bank, due the 
St. Nicholas Bank. The Madison Square Bank also insisted that it was entitled to the bonds 
until the indebtedness represented by the notes was paid. Receiver Grant denied that he 
any information as * the purpose for which - bonds had been — with the Madison 
Square Bank.: ; 

Justice Stover holds that the Madison —— Bank wrongfully gave up the securities, 
and that it cannot now say that it shall be restored to the possession of them. He decides 
that Mr. McDonald is entitled to redeem the bonds by the payment of the claim of the St. 
Nicholas Bank; and wpon such redemption to hold them freed from any lien of the Madison 


Square Bank. 

—Willis 8. Paine, formerly Superintendent of the State Banking Department, author of 
**Paine’s Banking Laws,” and until a short time ago President of the State Trust Co., has 
been elected a.director of the Tradesmen’s National Bank, and it is said he will take an active 
part in the management of the institution. The Tradesmen’s National has lately made some 
radical and salutary changes in the condition of its affairs, and the accession of Mr. Paine to 
an active place in the directory will further commend the bank to its patrons. 

—Rufus M. Stivers succeeds the late W. A. Darling as President of the Murray Hill Bank. 

—Post-office Inspector Ashe has sent out the following circular : 

“There is reason to believe that some person, having obtained unlawful possession of a 
key to the street letter-boxes in this city, is robbing those boxes of the letters they contain 
and forging the indorsements on checks obtained therefrom. These forged indorsements 
consist of the names of the payees, followed by those of the drawers of the checks, and these 
latter are so skillfully executed as to make it evident that the forgery is the work of profes- 
sionals. This notice is given for the reason that a number of these checks have been paid by 
banks, and in order that paying tellers may be duly cautioned and enabled to promote the 
ends of justice by causing the detection of any stranger presenting checks bearing such in- 
dorsements when there is good reason to doubt their genuineness. In the meantime, every 
effort will be made by this office to apprehend the offenders.” 


NEW ._ENGLAND STATES. 


Deposits Scaled 16 Per Cent.—The Dime Savings Bank of Willimantic, Conn., gave 
notice on June 26, that at a meeting of the directors, a sixteen per cent. scale had been made 
on all deposits in the bank. The scale amounts to $92,000, nearly $60,000 of which are traceable 
to the failure of the First National Bank. 


Bank President Injured.—On June 21, Mark Banks, 90. years old, of Greenwich, Conn., 
Treasurer of the Greenwich Savings Bank of that city, fell while getting off a New Haven 
train at the Grand Central depot, New York city, and struck his head against the steps of ‘a 
car. He sustained a scalp wound which was dressed by Dr. Norton, of Flower Hospital. He 
was then taken care of by friends. It was said that Mr. Banks, notwithstanding the accident 
and his advanced age, would continue to discharge his duties without interruption. 


.  Boston.—A movement has been started by the Savings banks looking to the reduction of 
the capital of the National banks, it being estimated that the Savings banks are holders of 
about 40 per cent. of the stock of the Nationa] banks. It is claimed that some of the latter 
are capitalized at so high a figure that they are scarcely earning dividends and taxes. 

In point of National banking capital Boston is slightly ahead of New York, the figures 
being: Boston, $51,850,000; New York, $50,850,000. 

—Deposits in the Savings Banks continue to be very large, notwithstanding the 3 per 
cent, interest rate, which is all that is being generally paid. Laboring men are, apparently, 
increasing their deposits and the banks are receiving more money than can be profitably in- 
vested. Some of the banks will probably increase the rate of dividends in the fall. 

—A,. Winsor Weld has become a member of the firm of F. 8. Mead & Co. 

Taxation of Maine Savings Banks.—The State tax assessed against the Maine Savings 
Banks for the past six months amounts to $197,471, a slight reduction from the previous six 
months, This is owing largely to the investments of the banks in United States bonds, which 
are exempt from taxation. But while there is a falling off in taxes, there is an increase in 
deposits, which aggregate $58,003,786; a gain of $640,000. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadelphia.—President Leiper, of the Investment Co. of Philadelphia, referring to the 
opposition to the plan to reduce the concern’s capital stock from $4,000,000 to $1,000,000 says: 
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“One thing is certain, our capital stock will have to be reduced before we can do business 
again, for the laws of Pennsylvania governing corporations prohibit a corporation with im- 
paired capital from doing business, The Investment Co, of Philadelphia is capitalized at 
$4,000,000, yet everybody knows that we have no such capital, To resume business we must 
reduce our nominal capital to an actual basis, One million dollars has been suggested, and 
that, we think, is a safe place to draw the line. We have but one purpose ir view, and that 
is to restore the company to a plane that will inure to the best interests of the shareholders.” 


—The case of the Receiver of the Keystone National Bank against the clearing-house 
association has been appealed to the United States Supreme Court. The case comes up. from 
‘the Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania and the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
where the decision was favorable to the Receiver. The main question involved is whether¢a 
clearing-house can use securities to protect daily settlements filed with it, to make good loan 
certificates, such as were issued by the clearing-houses during the recent panic. 


—The Adams Express Company has brought suit in the United States circuit court against 
@ prominent Philadelphia bank to recover additional commission on shipments of money. 
‘The piaintiffs claim that the contents of packages of money transported by the express com- 
pany for the bank have been undervalued to the extent of “many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars,” and that the “amount of uniform and customary and reasonable charges of which 
the Adams Express Company has been deprived and defrauded, with interest thereon, will, 
upon accounting, be largely in excess of $2,000.” 

This suit grows out of an advance in the express rates for money shipped between New 
York and Philadelphia, which has led to controversies between the banks and express com- 
panies regarding the valuation of packages of currency. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is considerable complaint among the officers of some of the Na- 
tional banks here in regard to what they consider unjust State taxation. A delegation 
recently visited Comptroller Eckels at Washington to seek some relief in the matter. It ap- 
pears that the National banks of Pittsburgh with large capital stock and a proportionately. 
small surplus are at a disadvantage with the banks having small capital stock and propor- 
tionately large surplus, as the State taxation is levied upon the capital stock and not upon 
the surplus. The delegation desired that Mr. Eckels should give the banks they represented 
authority to reduce their capital stock and increase their surplus. As the question is now 
pending in the courts, Comptroller Eckels advised the bankers to await a decision before 
taking any further action. 


Brooklyn’s High Credit.—On July 7, Mayor Schieren and Comptroller Palmer, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opened proposals for $570,000 of 34% per cent. gold bonds, as follows: 

Three hundred thousand dollars Gravesend local improvement bonds, payable $100,000 
each in 1982, 1983 and 1984; $100,000 New York and Brooklyn Bridge bonds, payable in 1925; 
$170,000 bridge bonds, payable $100,000 in 1928 and $70,000 in 1929. There were fifteen proposals 
in all, aggregating $6,910,000. The highest bidder was Vermilyea & Co., of New York, who 
offered $108.81 for each issue, and the Mayor and Comptroller awarded the entire jot to this 
banking house. Comptroller Palmer said it was the highest price ever paid in Brooklyn for 
3% per cent. bonds, The amount of the premium realized is $21,717. 


Bank will Liquidate.—Stockholders of the Farmers and Drovers’ National Bank, Somers, 
N. Y., have decided to put the bank in liquidation January 1, 1896. The bank is in good con- 
dition, having a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $96,000. Its stock is worth $200 per share. 


Merchants’ Bank, Binghamton, N. ¥.—Receiver Dunn has paid the first dividend of 
25 per cent. to the creditors of the Merchants’ Bank of Binghamton, New York. 


Savings of School Children.—The statement of the Norristown (Penna,) Trust Com- 
pany, as to the deposits in the Public School Savings Fund for the ten months just ended, 
shows deposits of $7,155.58, an increase of ncarly $1,500 over last year. The amount remaining 
‘on deposit to the credit of the school children is nearly $13,000. é 


Rochester, N. Y.—W. B: Spader does. not succeed Amsden & Spader, as previously re- 
ported. F.J. Amsdem of the latter firm is still in business at the same place occupied by 
him since 1870. Mr. Spader was formerly in business with Mr, Amsden, but withdrew a short 
time ago to engage in business for himself. ; 


New York State Bankers’ Association.—As the July JOURNAL is being mailed the New 
York State Bankers’ Association is holding its second annual convention at Saratoga Springs. 
An interesting programme had been prepared and a good attendance expected. A report 
of the proceedings will appear in the August number. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 

Baltimore.—On May fi the “ Manufacturers’ Record” issued a special 12 page cotton 
mill edition giving a full history of the kable d nt of the cotton manufactur- 
ing interests in the Southern States. Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, the editor, has compiled the 
foliowing statistics representing the growth of this particular industry in the South : | 


: 
1880. 1890. 











Bales consumed crop year ending August 81........... 283,886 578,844 
J —— — — 
DJV——— — ae 


* Estimated on basis of average capital per spindle in 1890. 


—The Paying Teller of the First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, has identified the man 
Fisher, arrested here, as Ford, the man who tried to pass the $1,500 check signed by A. R. 
Betta, of the Cincinnati Coffin Company, at the bank on May 29. 

Prosperity in Arkansas.—At the regular annual meeting of the Bank of Newport, Ark., 
held on June 11 a dividend of 10 per cent. was declared and 5 per cent. carried to surplus. 
A. D. Bailey was chosen Vice-President in place of W. H. Heard. 

Taxation of Tennessee Banks.—A decision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee delivered 
on June 20 is to the effect that the surplus, undivided profits and entire capital are taxable 
under the Act of 1891. 

- Besignation of President Justi.—Herman Justi, who has been President of the First 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., for the past three and one-half years, resigned that position 
on June 20. Mr. Justi occupied more than usual prominence in the banking world, his ad- 
dress at the convention of the American Bankers’ Association last year, and also the address. 
which he delivered as President of the Tennessee Bankers’ Association, being of an especially 
high order. On his resignation as President of the First National Bank of Nashville the 
board of directors unanimously adopted resolutions of respect for the integrity and ability 
of Mr. Justi, and commended his successful conduct of the bank during the panic of 1898. 


WESTERN STATES. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Chemical National Bank has decided to put up a sixteen story bank 
and office building at Eighth and Olive Streets. It is expected that the building will be ready 
for occupancy by May, 1896. 

Insolvent Bank Dividends.—A. P. Brink, Receiver, has paid a dividend of 2% per cent. 
to depositors of the Bank of Rushville, Neb., making a total dividend of 60 per cent. and a 
dividend of 15 per cent. to claimants of the Bank of Hay Springs, Neb., making a total of 40 
per cent. for depositors of that bank. Liabilities of the Bank of Rushville and Hay Springs. 
were $24,000 and $12,000 respectively. Mr. Brink is confident that he can pay all claims. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneapolis Trust Co., as Receiver, issued a report on June 21 
giving an account of the transactions so far made in settling up the affairs of the North- 
western Guaranty Loan Co. The statement of assets as made by the Guaranty Loan Co. 
aggregated $5,262,514, but the Receiver deducts from this $4,650,206, leaving $603,307. Other 
assets not included may bring the total up to $819,314. The claims already filed against the 
collapsed concern reach nearly four millions of dollars. 


—At a meeting of the Minneapolis Clearing-House June 14 it was decided to change the 
banking hours for Saturdays. Dating from Saturday, June 22, and continuing the year 
around, the banks will open on Saturdays at 9 o’clock and close at 12 o’clock. 

Toledo Clearing House.—<A new clearing-house association has been formed at Toledo, 
Ohio, with G. W. Davis, President, Thos. Vanstone, Vice-President and T. C. Stevens, Secretary. 

Missouri Bank Examiners Appointed.—S tary of State Lesueur has appointed 
Cc. O. Austin, of Palmyra, and Gordon Jones, of Odessa, as State Bank Examiners. These 
appointments were made under the law enacted by the regular session of the Thirty-eighth 
General Assembly, making the Secretary of State Chief Bank Examiner and providing for 
two assistants. The appointees are both in the banking business. The Secretary has also 
appointed B. M. Seward, of Springtield, as clerk of the Bank Inspectors Department in his 
office. The newly appointed Inspectors commenced work July 1. 

Chicago.—The reports of Chicago State banks, showing their condition on the morning of 
June 11, in response to the call issued by the Auditor of Public Accounts, have been received 
and tabulated. Resources have increased $8,000,000 since March 20, when the last call was 
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made. Deposits have increased about the same amount and loans and discounts are increased 
$5,000,000. Cash and sight exchange amount to $27,338,440, and deposits $90,730,821, or a cash 
reserve of a fraction less than 84 per cent. The following is a summary of resources and 
Habilities of Chicago State banks for June 11, and for comparison the figures for March20: . 
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Cannot Attach Directors’ Property.—Judge Broadus, in the circuit court, at Liberty, 
Mo., decided in the case against the directors of the old Kansas City Safe Deposit and Savings 
Bank, which failed in 1898, that the attachments run by depositors on the property of the 
bank directors are invalid. Eight thousand depositors holding claims against the bank are 
thus without recourse at law. 


Stone City Bank Creditors.—In the Supreme Court of Minois on June 15 Henry Fish & 
Sons, of the Stone City Bank, Joliet, Ill., which failed about three years ago, obtained a 
judgment in their favor against the Joliet Enterprise Co., giving them a prior lien on $176,000 
of the bank’s assets. This is good news for the depositors, as it will give them probably 
between fifty and sixty cents on the dollar of their deposits. Neither the depositors of the 
Stone City Bank nor the creditors of the Joliet Enterprise Company have received a cent 
since the failure. 


Resignation of a Cashier.—Geo. E. McClelland has resigned as Cashier of the First 
National Bank, Idaho Springs, Colo., and it is reported that he has turned over his property 
to his bondsmen. It is stated that Mr. — —— — ————— — 
speculations. 

Bought a Bank’s Charter.—A syndicate of Chicago and St. Louis capitalists recently 
purchased the charter of the defunct New Albany (Ind.) Banking Company for $5,000. The 
charter is good for twenty-five years. An insurance feature will be added to the business of 
the bank. 

An 1893 Failure.—Some of the bank failures of 1898 are not turning out so disastrously 
for creditors as was expected. The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Fairmount, Ind., which 
went down in the general crash of the bank panic, is now paying a final dividend. The hard 
times and borrowing by many speculative industries, wrecked the bank, which owed deposi- 
tors $130,000 when it closed, and it was thought it would not pay fifty cents on the dollar, but 

ica ma ee a Ua eR 
full, with interest. 


Ex-Director Acquitted.—The prosecution — R. B. F. Pierce in the the Federal 
court, asdivector of the defunct Indianapolis National Bank, was dismissed on June 19 by 
order of Attorney-General Harmon. Mr. Pierce held $20,000 stock and was a director, and at 
the time of the failure of the bank he was President of an electric headlight company, which 
owed the bank $29,000, the bank having accepted his notes for $26,000. Altogether he owed 
the bank about $56,000. Before an indictment was returned against him he paid the Receiver 
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of the. bank $31,000 cash and transferred $50,000 in real estate to cover his indebtness, the 
same including assessment on stock. 

‘Condition of Minnesota Banks.—Public — Kenyon has issued a statement 
showing a comparison between the business done up to May 7 by the State and National. 
banks in Minnesota. The National banks have total resources and liabilities a trifle over 
$21,000,000 in excess of that of the State banks. The statement is as follqws: 





State Banke,| National Total. 
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A Twenty-five Per Cent. Dividend.—R. H. Moore, Receiver of the Merchants’ Bank, of 
Lake City, Minn., has an order from the district court authorizing him to pay a dividend of 
25 per cent. on approved claims. It will require about $40,000 to pay this dividend. 

American Surety Company Branch.—A local advisory board of the American Surety 
Company of New York was recently organized in the Deseret National Bank building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, by L. 8: Hills, George M. Downey, George A. Lowe, George M. Scott, George 
Y. Wallace, Boyd Park, John A. Cutler and George L. Nye. The local officers are L. 8. Hills, 
resident Vice-President, and George L. Nye, resident Assistant Secretary. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—On July 1 the Bank of Sisson, Crocker & Co. was consolidated with the 
Crocker-W oolworth National Bank, the latter increasing its board of directors from five to 
seven. 

Seattle, Wash.—The control of the Griffith Realty and Banking Co. has been transferred 
from, the Receiver to a board of trustees who will dispose of the property and pay off the 
debts as rapidly as possible. An approximate valuation of $200,000 is placed on the real estate 
and securities turned over to the trustees. The liabilities are about $125,000. 


_ Alameda, Cal.—As previously stated in the JOURNAL, the affairs of the Encinal Bank 
and the Encinal Savings Bank are being wound up.. Most of the mortgages will be continued 
by the Alameda Savings Bank, and the Bank of Alameda will fall heir to the commercial 
-business of the Encinal Bank. The vaults of the latter will be removed to the Alameda 
Bank, which will continue the safe deposit business. 
Charles 8. Neal, who was President of the two banks, has been appointed to a responsible 
and confidential position in connection with the estate of the late Senator Fair. 


Tacoma Banks to Consalidate.—It is announced that the Pacific National and the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, regarded as two of the strongest banks in Tacoma, Washington, have 
made arrangements to consolidate: Their combined capital of $300,000 will be increased to 
$500,000, and the consolidated bank will be able ‘to handle a larger volume of business than 
both have heretofore transacted. The new bank will be known as the Pacific National and 
the officers of both banks will be retained as far as possible. 















BANKING AND FINANOIAL NEWS. 


CANADA. 


Montreal.—At the meeting of the directors of the Bank of Montreal, on June 4, Sir 
Donald Smith and George A. Drummond, were re-elected President and Vice-President 
respectively for the current year. 

—On July 5 the resignation of J. 8. Bousquet, chief Cashier of the Bank du Peuple, was 
accepted. 1t is rumored that large overdrafts have been made on the bank by some outside 
concerns in which Mr. Bousquet is interested, but these are being made guod. 


Canndinm, Henk. SA leek year wees 
provided the usual dividends with $7,498 to spare, 

—The Bank of Hamilton realized $110,700 in net profite last yeer, out of. which $10,819 was 
carried to profit and loss, 

—The Union Bank cleared $70,406 net profits last year, the dividends only requiring $72,00) 
to cover them. 

—The Ontario Bank made. $97,816 in profits last. year... The new. President lies ipsygurated 
peak, gamle d by making an exhaustive revaluation of the assets eo as to clear out the “dead 
wood,” and place its affairs on a solid basis for the future.. 


Failure of a Private Banker.—J, W. Sharpe, who has been doing a private banking 
business at Dresden, Ont., for about seven years, with a capital‘of $8,000, half of which is said 
to have been real estate, suspended recently. 


The Newfoundland Loans.—The banking house of Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., London, 
recently solicited tenders for £550,000 of four per cent. bonds on behalf of the contractors of 
the loan of the Newfoundland Government, The minimum price offered was 98}4, and the 
aggregate applications amounted to — The average price obtained was 9044. . 





New York State Banks. 


reports to the Superintendent of the Banking Department, together with the increase or 
decrease. There are 211 State banks (including individual bankers) now doing business under 
the laws of the State, and all reported their condition in full. 
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FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





| Connecticut.—The banking house of Cowles & Hidridge, of Norfolk, closed Jane 24, 
and George 8. Rowe has been appointed Receiver. The bank has been established for twenty 
years, but business had been unprofitable for some time. 

Illinois.—On June 12, Brown & Bruner, bankers of Metropolis, made an assignment to 
E. P. Curtis and D. W. Helm. Liabilities are estimated at $198,000; good assets, $116,801 ; 
doubtful, $22,887. 

Indiana—INDIANAPOLIS.—On June ll the Bank of Commerce, which had been in an un- 
satisfactory condition for some time, closed its doors and went into liquidation, placing with 
the Indiana National Bank funds to meet the-ehecks of depositors. At the time of closing 
the deposite were small, not much in excess of $10,000. 

On Jane 17 an assignment. was made to Andrew J, McIntosh. Since its failure in the © 
panic of 1898 and subsequent resumption, the bank has had a precarious existence and has 
done but little business. 

'  A&mong the assets of the failed bank are several thousand dollars in notes given by the 
De Pauw menvufacturing concerns. The real estate held was recently appraised at $80,000. 

The Bank of Commerce-was one of the oldest banks in Indianapolis, having been organ- 
ized as an insurance company, with banking privileges, in 1896, and chartered as a regular 
banking institution in 1869. Its capital stock was $200,000, largely owned by the De Pauws, at 
one time very wealthy manufacturers, but who recently became involved in business em- 
barrassments. 

Colorado—DENVER.—The People’s Savings Bank assigned to F. J. Spencer on June .29, 
It will be recalled that this bank suspended in the summer of 1803, at which time its deposits 
were $1,422,000. Under the plan of resumption depositors were to be paid in installments, and 
these had been met up to the time of the suspension, at which time the bank was unable to 
meet $70,000 of Receiver’s certificates. There was $213,702 due depositors on June 28. 

The condition of the Colorado Securities Co. which failed some time ago is very bad. 
Face value of assets, $306,255; liabilities, $276,802, besides a large amount of contingent liabil- 
ity on guaranteed loans. H. J. Aldrich, President of the concern, is reported missing. 

Iowa.—G. Haywood & Son, bankersat Clinton, assigned June 25 to C. W. Chase. Liabilities 
are about $160,000 and face value of assets $270,000. 

Minnesota.—The suspension of the Commercial. Bank, of Excelsior, was announced on — 
June 2. The assets are $7,500; E, F. Welch is assignee. 

Missouri.—The Sturgeon Exchange Bank, of Sturgeon, was reported. closed on July 3, 
but it is stated that the bank will be reopened. It is reported that the Cashier has used some 
of the bank’s money, which will be made good by the stockholders. —__ 

. New Hampshire.—Owing to continued withdrawal of deposits, the Milford Savings 
Bank suspended payment on June 12. At the time of suspension the bank had deposits of 


about $900,000, and a guaranty fund of $21,000. 
According to the official report as made to the Bank Commissioners on June 30, 1894, the 


Milford Savings Bank had total resources of $1,110,216. It had at that time $326,303 invested in 
western farm mortgages and $108,900 in western city mortgages. Many of the stock and bond 
investments were hardly suitable to a provident Savings bank. 

New York—New York Crry.—On July 2 the Central Deposit Safe Co., 3 East Fourteenth 
St., was attached on two executions for $668. The safes and fixtures of the Company are 
covered by a mortgage for $30,000, and a mortgage for $70,000 on the real estate has been fore- 
closed. The Company was organized in 1871 as the Security Safe Deposit Co. 

Washington.—On June 12 F. L. Carr was appointed Receiver of the Bank of Ocosta. 
‘The deposits, which were about $50,000, are tied up in poor securities. 








Beginning of a New Volume.—This number begins Volume XXIII. of the JouRNAL 
OF BANKING and Volume LI. of the BANKERS’ MAGaAzinze. The latter being the older publi- 
cation its number will be retained; the next yolume will therefore be number LII. It will 
also be noticed that six months will constitute a volume, instead of twelve as heretofore. 














DEFALCATIONS, ROBBERIES AND’ EMBEZZLEMENTS. 





{Bank officers and clerks, considering their opportunities and the large fiduciary trusts committed to 
their care, are less frequently dishonest than any other class of public servants. The JOURNAL, 
however, always records the few vases where bankers are alleged to have been unfaithful 
stewards. } 





Bank President Sentenced.—On June 22 J. K. Edmiston, President of the defunct 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Savings Bank, convicted of receiving deposits when he knew the 
was insolvent, was sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. An appeal to the superior 
court was entertained and bonds entered in the sum of $2,000. — 

Bank Cashier Indicted.—A. T. Nichols, Cashier of the People's State Bank, of Litch- 
field, Neb., has been indicted by the Federal grand jury for circulating counterfeit money. 
The bank failed recently. The officers believe that Nichols victimized. many peopie while he 
was Cashier by giving out the spurious coin and are puzzied to know where he got his supply, 
if he did not have a small * mint” of his own. 

Alleged Absconder Caught.--W. J. Zirhut, formerly Cashier of the State Bank, Mil- 
ligan, Neb., was arrested at Baltimore, Md, recently on the charge of forgery while connected 
with the bank. It is said that his peculations may amount to from $20,000 to $40,000. He has 
been held under $4,000 bond. Zirhut said in reference to the charges against him: “1 owe 
the Milligan Bank less than $1,000. It was impossible for me to have taken anything like 
$80,000. The bank only had a capital of $20,000 besides $12,000 of rediscounta, and $6,000 in 
deposits, a total of $38,000. I have a report from the Receivers showing that the funds in 
hand lack just about $58 of paying the liabilities of the bank in full, with the exception of 
the claims of the stockholders, and as I own three-fourths of the stock, the showing is not 

such a bad one.” 

Charged with Illegal Conversion.—E,W.Agnew, President of the defunct First National 
Bank of Ocala, Florida, has been arrested and placed under bond for trial upon the charge of 
converting the funds of the bank’s depositors to hisown use, The day before the collapse of 
the bank the Baptist Church of Ocala deposited with it money collected to pay off the church 
mortgage and liquidate the back salary of the pastor. It is. charged that Agnew took this 
money knowing the condition of his bank. 

Denver Bankers Arraigned.—On June 20.F. K. Atkins and Charles 0. Atkins, who were 
formerly officers of the Colorado Savings Bank, of Denver, were taken before Judge Armour 
-on indictments charging them with receiving deposits while the institution they represented 
was in an insolvent condition. Both defendants were released, bond in each instance being 
$8,000. The Colorado Savings Bank closed its doors two years ago and the financial dificulty 
was followed by several suits in the courts. 

Defaulter Taylor Returns.—W. W. Taylor, ex-State Treasurer of South Dakota and 
President of the First National Bank of Redfield, and who was a defaulter for a large amount, 
and a fugitive for six months past, returned to Pierre, South Dakota, on June 18. He says he 
has but $45 left of the large sum embezzled. 


Bank Cashier Sentenced.—J, R. Holland, the defaulting Cashier of-the Merchants and 
Farmers’ Natidnal Bank, of Charlotte, N. C., submitted to the charge of embezzlement in the 
United States District Court June 13 and was sentenced to seven years in the Albany (N. Y.) 
penitentiary. Holland’s defaication amounted to $95,000. 





Counterfeit United States 85 Cortificate.—New counterfeit $5 United States silver 


Morgan, — of thd United States: Guia tials auamudaioneaoesl, This note is a wood- 
cat eroduction aud auch shorter and naredwee them the guatine. The face of the note has a 
dark greyish appearance; the numbering (though good) is heavy dead blue, devoid of lustre ; 
the portrait of General Grant is very poor, and moth-eaten in appearance, the nose is beaked, 
mouth compressed, moustache and beard scratchy, choppy and straggling. The color of the 
green on the back of this note is much lighter than the genuine and has a grassy tinge. The 
lettering with few exceptions is good; the seal is of dark reddish tint instead of pink asin the 
genuine ; the geometrical lines are so untrue and indistinct that a little scrutiny reveals the 
faise character of the note. The paper is of fair texture, but no attempt has been made 
imitate the distinctive distributed fibre paper used by the Government. 
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VNEW BANKS, CHANGES’ EN OFFICERS, ETC. 





| We shall esteem it: a‘ favor if readers’ of the JOURNAL will notify us of changes in the banks 


with: which they’are connected, as well as'‘of new banks and banking firms organized or recently 
opened in their.place or vicinity, in order that the changes and additions. may. be published promptly 


in this Department. 





: NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of New National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officérs and other particulars régarding these New National 
Banks wil be found under the differént State headings. 

5000—East Pittsburg National Bank, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania, Capital, $50,000 

5001—Laredo National Bank, Laredo, Texas. Capital, % 

5002—Meérchants’-Laciede National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. Capital, $1,400,000. 

5006—Standard National Bank, New York, N. Y. Capital, $200,000. 

5004—City National Bank, Greenville, South Carolina, Capital, $100,000. 

5005—Rutherford Nationa! Bank, Rutherford,:New Jersey, Capital, $50,000. 

§006—Park National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. Capital, $500,000. 

5007—Miners’ National Bank, Blossburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000 

_ Whe following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

United States National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; by Wm. Pickersgill, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, West Newton, Pa.; by Henry Croushore, et al. 

First National Bank, Fairfield, Ill.; by Robley D. Adams, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
THOMASVILLE—Thomasville Bank. 


CALIFORNIA. 
CAMPBELL—Bank of Campbell. 
Los ANGELES—De Van & Co.; (successors to De Van & Rutledge). 
San’ FRANcISsCO—Bank of Commerce; capital, $250,000. 
San MrcuE.i—Citizens’ Bank of Paso Robles (branch). 


COLORADO. 
DENVER— Western ‘Trust Co.; capital, $100,000. 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven—New Haven Title Guarantee Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Henry D. White; 
Vice-Pres., Chas, A. White; Treasurer, Roger 8. White; Secretary, Oliver 8. White. 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILILE—S. & R. Bexley Banking Co. (successors to Bouknight Banking Co.). 


ILLINOIS. 
CEDARVILLE—Exchange and Loan Office (Henry Richard). 
DwicutT—Edwin Mezger & Co.; Cashier, J. L. McKay. 
La Ross—J. A. Simpson & Co. 
MANHATTAN—Manhattan Bank; capital, $8,000; Pres., John C. Baker; Cashier, Frank R. 
Jones; Asst. Cashier, Ben D. Jones. 
NunpAa—Citizens’ Bank of Nunda; Pres., G. K. Bunker; Vice-Pres., E. E. Richards; Cashier, 
E. C. Jewett; Asst. Cashier, C. B. Wright. 
SurpmMan—Shipman Banking Co. (private); capital, $15,000; Pres., M. Shultz; Cashier, James 
D. Metcalf. 
INDIANA. 


Cot¥rax—Bank of Colfax; President and Cashier, L. H. Jordan. 
PERRYSVILLE—Morgan’s Bank (L. A. Morgan); Asst. Cashier, L. W. Morgan. 












NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


IOWA. 


Davis Ciry—Citizens’ Bank. 
Essex—Commercial State Bank; capital stock, $25,000; succeeds Commercial Bank; Pres.,. 
A. Brooden; Cashier, T. K. Elliott; Asst. Cashier, J. A. Ekeroth. 


KANSAS. 
Wicu1ta—Commercial Bank (successor to West Side Bank); capital, $5,000; J. A. Davidson, 
Proprietor. 
KENTUCEY. 
AvuGusta—German Bank. ScorTrTsvILLe—Brian & Co. 


LOUISIANA. 
MARKESVILLE—Banuk of Marksville, organizing; capital, $50,000. 
3 MAINE. 
KINGFIELD—Kingfield Savings Bank; Pres., A. G. Winter; Treasurer, H. 8. Wing. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
LAWRENCE—Thomas A. Adams, banker and broker. : 
MALDEN—Merchants’ National Bank, organizing. 
WoORCESTER—Bay State Savings Bank; Pres., Richard Healy; Treasurer, Geo. McAleer.. 
- MICHIGAN. 
App1son—Azariel Smith. é 
Cri0o—J. L. Cuery 
LA jum Savings Bank; Manager, J. C. Light. 
SPARTA—Sparta Banking Co.; Cashier, B. N. Keister. 
Stanton—C. W. French & Co. (successors to H. R. Wagar); capital, $10,000. 


MINNESOTA. 





DuULUTH— Duluth Savings Bank. 
NorTH BrancH—Merchants’ Bank (successor to Dobner & Murray); capital, $10,000; Pres. 
C. L. Dobner; Cashier, F. F. Murray. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
MAGNOLIA—Magnolia Bank ; capital, $30,000. 


MISSOURI. 


GRANGER—Granger Exchange Bank; capital, $10,000. 

HALLSVILLE—Bank of Halisville; capital, $5,000 ; Pres., W. F. Robinson; Vice-Pres., 8. J. Fen- 
ton; Cashier, D. B. Carpenter. 

LADDONIA— Farmers’ Bank ; capital stock, $20,000; Pres. J. N. Stevens ; Cashier, W. H. Logan. 

MAYSVILLE—Germania Bank; capital, $10,000; Cashier, Conrad Kochan. 

MonTROSE —Montrose Savings Bank; capital, $25,000. 

MORRISVILLE—Morrisville Bank; Cashier, Morris T. Cunningham. 

MounpD Crry—Exchange Bank; Pres., H. Thomas; Cashier, C. E. Thomas. 

RIcHLAND—Bank of Richland; capital, $12,500; Pres., A. W. Titterington; Cashier, 8. L. Gib- 
son; Asst. Cashier, Theo. N. Goffe. 

SrkEston—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $30,000; Pres., 8. B. Hunter ; Vice-Pres., R. G. Applegate ; 
Cashier, Edward G. Rowling. 

Sr. Louis—Merchants’-Laclede Nat. Bank (successor to Merchants’ Nat. and Laclede Nat.) ; 
capital, $1.400,000; Pres., W. H. Lee; Vice-Pres., James E. Yeatman; 2d Vice-Pres., D. R. 
Francis; Cashier, J. Nickerson; Asst. Cashier, Geo. E. Hoffmann. 

StruRGEON—Ritchie Savings Bank (successor to Sturgeon Savings Bank) ; same officers. 


NEW JERSEY. 
RUTHERFORD - Rutherford National Bank; capital, $50,000; Cashier, H. R. Harden. 
NEW YORE. 


New Yor« Crry—Standard National Bank; capital, $200,000; Pres., Marvelle W. Cooper; 
Vice-Pres., W. R. Brown; Cashier, Floyd 8. Patterson._—Watson & Brown, brokers.— 
Beers & Owens. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
FarrRMOouUNT—Bank of Fairmount, 


OgIO. 
Basit—Bank of Basil. 


CLEVELAND—Park National Bank ; capital, $500,000; Pres., H. A. Bishop; Cash., Jno. Sherwin, 
7 
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OHIO—Continued. 
LLYNCHBURG—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; Pres., E. 8. Pulz; Vice-Pres., Hugh Murphy ; 
Cashier, W. L. Stauchner. 
NAVARRE—Navarre Deposit Bank (partnership); Pres., Henry R. Bennett; Cashier, Lank 


Zinsmaster. 
‘ToLtzepo—Toledo Clearing-House Association; Pres., Geo. W. Davis; Vice-Pres., Thomas 


Vanstone; Secretary, T. C. Stevens. 
OREGON. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BLossBUuRG—Miners’ National Bank ; capital, $50,000; Pres.,8. W. Pomeroy ; Cash., A. L. Smith. 
PHILADELPHIA—Scott & Co. (successors to Elliott, Johnson. & Co.); Manager, Chas. W. Welch. 
PirtsBpuRG— Dime Savings Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., John Dimling; Cas., A. C. Wettengel. 
West Newron—Van Dyke, Weimer & Taylor (successors to M. M. Dick); Cashier, W. 8. Van 
Dyke; Assistant Cashier, Lloyd N. Dick, 
WILMERDING—East Pittsburg National Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., John F. Miller; Cashier, 
P. W. Morgan. 


Burns—N. Brown & Sons. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Drtt0oN—J. W. Dillon & Son. 
GREENVILLE—City National Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., G. A. Norwood; Cas., E. R. Lucas. 
TEXAS. 


Ex Paso—H. L. Newman; Cashier, W. H. Austin. 

GARLAND—Citizens’ Bank, organizing; Pres., Ben O. Smith; Cashier, T. N. — 

HvuBBARD—First National Bank (will commence business August 1); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. B. McWaniel; Cashier, Louis C. Wells. 

LarEDO—Laredo National Bank; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. Deutz; Vice-Pres., T. C. Frost; 
Cashier, J. K. Baretta; Assistant Cashier, C. Buttron. 

MANSFIELD—Bank of Mansfield; capital, $20,000; Pres., Edward Rines; Cashier, E. F. Rines. 


MERKEL— Warren & Son. 
VIRGINIA. 
Bie Stone Gap—Rufus A. Ayers & Co., 0 
CrozeT—Farmers and Fruit Growers’ National Bank, organizing. 
WISCONSIN. 


BRODHEAD—Green County Bank, organizing; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. V. Richardson. 
KENosHA—Farmers’ State Bank (successor to Dan Head & Co.); capital, $50,000. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
BEETON—G. T. Somers. 
DRESDEN—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; A. V. Spencer, Manager. 
MILVERTON—R, Ranney & Co. 

QUEBEC. 
CooOKSHIRE—People’s Bank of Halifax; Acting Agent, F. E. Halls. 
PontnevuFr—La Banque Ville Marie. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 
ALABAMA. 
Mos1Le—First National Bank ; Leopold Lowenstein, Vice-Pres.; Chas. D. Willoughby, Cashier ; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of Chas. D. Willoughby. 
ARE ANSAS. 
NEwPort—Bank of Newport; A. D. Bailey, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. Heard. 
SILOAM SpPRINGs—Farmers’ Bank ; paid-in capital, $15,000; Elmer Corpenny, Cashier; N. L. 
Robards, Asst. Cashier. 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco—Bank of Sisson, Crocker & Co. and Crocker-Woolworth National Bank con- 
solidated under latter title; C. F. Baker, Cashier. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER—Zeph Chas, Felt (successor to Baker & Felt). 
IDAHO SPRINGS—First National Bank ; Geo. E. McClelland, Cashier and director, resigned. 









NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 








CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD—United States Bank; William H. Bulkeley, Vice-Pres.; J. O. —— 
place of Thomas O. Enders, deceased. . 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
W ASHINGTON—National Metropolitan Bank; J. Gales Moore, Asst. Cashier. 


FLORIDA. 
FERNANDINA—First National Bank; no Cashier in place of R. C. Cooley; T. M. Hawkins, 
TAVARES--The Bank of Tavares; E. 8. Burleigh, Pres. in place of R. T. Hall. 


IDAHO. 
IDAHO FALLS—Bank of Idaho Falls; incorporated ; capital stock, $50,000; paid-up cap., $20,000; 
Bowen Curley, Pres.; W. R. Kinnaird, ‘Vice-Pres. 


ILLINOIS. 


BLOOMINGTON—Third National Bank ; J. J. Cowden, Pres, in place of Elijah Horr, deceased: 
CxuicaAGo—Fort Dearborn National Bank; Nelson J. Lampert, Asst. Cas. in place of Wm. Cox. 
EARLVILLE—First National Bank; L. I. Taylor, Vice-Pres. in place of R. O. Dupee, deceased. 
MURPHYSBORO—City National Bank; J. Van Cloostere, Pres. in place of W. C. Norman. 


IOWA. 


CLinton—Clinton National Bank; no Pres. in place of J. C. Weston. 
SIBLEY—First National Bank; G. E. Lathrop, Vice-Pres. 

Sroux CENTER—Farmers’ Savings Bank ; succeeded by Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; capital, 
$20,000; J. Van de Berg, Pres.; Teunis Prins, Cashier; H. 8. Braithwaite, Asst. Cashier. 
SUTHERLAND—First National Bank ; T. B. Bark, Cashier in place of T. B. Buck, as previously 

reported. 














































KANSAS. 

Cantron—State Bank of Canton; capital, $5,000; Harry E. Mason, Pres.; Vice-Pres., Fred B. 
Clarke; Cashier, Chas. Crilly. 

Doves Crry—Midland Bank; capital, $10,000; G. G. Gilbert, Pres.; J. W. Gilbert, Cashier ; 
O. T. Hard, Asst. Cashier. 

GREAT BEND—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; E. W. Bolinger, Cashier. 

OsAGE Misston—Bank of Osage Mission; O. 8. Snow, Pres.; Wm. May, Cashier; A. O. ‘May, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Pratr—First National Bank; J. L. Vaughan, Cashier in place of Gust Carlander, deceased. 


KENTUCKY. 


PRINCETON—Citizens’ Bank ; consolidated with First National Bank, latter title retained ; 
capital, $75,000; R. B. Ratiff, Pres.; James D. Leech, Vice-Pres.; Edward Garrett, Cashier ; 
R. D. Garrett, Asst. Cashier. 


LOUISIANA. 
NEw ORLEANS—State National Bank; C. H. Culbertson, Cashier in place of C. L. C, Dupuy, 
deceased, 
MARYLAND. 





Dznton—Denton National Bank; B, G. Stevens, Pres. in place of Philip W. Downes, deceased ; 
' Ernest Downes, Vice-Pres. in place of B. G. Stevens. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Metropolitan National Bank; corporate existence extended until June 12, 1915,—— 
Hide and Leather National Bank; G. B. Du Bois, director, deceased._—Blackstone Na- 
tional Bank; John Edmunds, Vice-Pres.——North National Bank; Jeremiah Williams, 
Pres. in place of Wm. H. Learnard, deceased; Geo. Hutchinson, Vice-Pres.——Fourth 
National Bank; corporate existence extended until June 7, 1915. 

SpENCcER—Spencer National Bank; corporate existence extended until June 12, 1915. 

GARDNER— Westminster National Bank; Geo. R, Lowe, Vice-Pres. in place of Chas. Nichols. 

WAKEFIELD—National Bank of South Reading; Daniel G. Walton, Vice-Pres, 


‘MICHIGAN. 


Iron MountTarn—First National Bank; A. D, Eldridge, Cashier in place of M. A. Northrop. 

KALAMAZOO—City National Bank; E. C. Dayton, Pres. in place of C. 8. Dayton, deceased ; 
W. R. Beebe, Cashier in place of E. C. Dayton. 

Paw Paw—First National Bank; H. M. Pugsley, Vice-Pres. in place of W. R. Hawkins. 
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MINNESOTA. 
Sr. CLoup—Merchants’ National Bank; A. H. Reinhard, Asst, Cashier in place of P. J. Gruber, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
CoLuMBUs—First State Bank: C. A. Johnston, Pres. 


MISSOURI. 
Kansas Crry—Concordia Loan & Trust Co.; John A. Prescott, 2d Vice-Pres. 
Rich H1iii—Farmers and Manufacturers’ Bank; Jno. D. Moore, Cashier in place of Wm. H. 
Furbee, resigned. 3 
Sr. Louis—Jefferson Bank; Henry Wood, Pres, in place of James M. Carpenter, resigned. 


MONTANA. 
PHILIPSBURG—First National Bank; Allen P. Bowie, Asst. Cashier. 


NEBRASEA. 
ALBION—Albion National Bank; A. W. Ladd, Vice.-Pres. in glace of Loran Clark. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KxENE—Cheshire National Bank; J. H. Elliot, Pres., deceased. 
NasHvuA—First National Bank; J. A. Spalding, Vice-Pres.; Wm, E. Spalding, Cashier in place 
of J. A. Spalding; no Asst. Cashier in place of Wm. E. Spalding. 


NEW JERSEY. 
CiiInton—First National Bank; B. E. Young, Pres. in place of James B. Kline, deceased. 
ENGLEWOOD—Citizens’ National Bank; Charles F. Park, Cashier in place of F. H. Hoffman, 
deceased. 
JERSEY CrTy—First National Bank; Geo, T. Smith, Vice-Pres. 


NEW YORE. 


CooPERSTOWN—First National Bank; C. K. McHarg, Pres. in place of E. M. Harris, deceased ; 
D. E. Siver, Vice-Pres. in place of C. K. McHarg. 

New Yor«k Crry—Tradesmens’ National Bank; Willis 8. Paine elected director June 21. 
——Riverside Bank; Geo. R. Lansing, director, deceased._— United States Mortgage and 
Trust Co.; Dumont Clarke, elected director._—Murray Hill Bank; Rufus M. Stivers, 
Pres. in place of Wm. A, Darling, deceased. 

PEenn YAn—Yates County National Bank; Frank 8. Tower, Cashier in place of Oliver H. 
Stark; no Asst. Cashier in place of Frank 8. Tower. 

PLATTSBURG—First National Bank; C. 8. Johnson, Cashier in place of C. E. M. Edwards. 

ROCHESTER— Willard B. Spader, incorrectly reported in June number as succeeding Amsden 
& Spader; F. J. Amsden, of latter firm, still in business. 

Utica—First National Bank; Publius V. Rogers, Pres., deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
PaRK Rtver—First National Bank; Franklin Edgerton, Vice-President in place of Wm. F. 
Honey. 
OHIO. 
CLEVELAND—Mechanics’ Savings Bank Co.; title changed to the Lake Shore Banking and 
Savings Co.— Union National Bank; 8. M. Strong, director, deceased. 
MASSILLON—Massilion Savings and Banking Co. (successor to German Deposit Bank) ; capi- 
tal, $50,000; W. K. L. Warwick, Pres.; E. L. Arnold, Cashier. 
Sr. CLAIRSVILLE—Second National Bank; Henry M. Davies, Vice-Pres. ; I. H. Gaston, Cashier. 
Upper SANDUSKY—First National Bank; Curtis B. Hare, Pres. 
ZANESVILLE—Citizens’ National Bank; H. A. Sharpe, Cashier. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Pzrry—Bank of Perry; consolidated with First State Bank under latter title; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Gregory; Vice-Pres., G. 8. Hartley; Cashier, Fred. W. Farrar; Asst. 
Cashier, F. M. Richardson, Jr. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND—First National Bank of East Portand; no Pres. in place of M. A. Stratton ; . 

EB. B. Williams, Vice-Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
MBEADVILLE—New First National Bank; C. 8, Burwell, Cashier in place of Wm. Thomas, 






































NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. 
PHILADELPHIA—Merchants’ National Bank; capital reduced from $1,000,008 to $600,000; sur- 
plus reduced from $250,000 to $150,000. Joseph M. Shoemaker & Co.; Jos. M. Shoemaker, 
deceased.—— Centennial National Bank ; H. M. Lutz, Pres., pro tem. 
PITTsBURG—Pittsburg Bank for Savings; ‘James L. Graham, Manager, deceased.—— Metro- 
politan National Bank ; oe eee eee : 
Wrst NewTon—M. M. Dick, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PHENTX—Phenix National Bank; Presbary Hoxie, Vice-Pres. 
PROVIDENCE—Manufacturers’ National Bank; Geo. W. Lanphear, Cashier in place of Francis 
4 E. Bates, resigned. 
a SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Be GREENVILLE—City National Bank; W. C. Cleveland, Vice-Pres. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
S1oux Fatts—Dakota National Bank; no Cashier in place of C. C. Carpenter, deceased. + 


TENNESSEE. 
GALLATIN—Farmers and Traders’ Bank; Geo. Hurst, Pres., deceased. 
NASHVILLE—First National Bank; Herman Justi, Pres., resigned. 


TEXAS. 
— Anson—Jones County Bank (successor to R. V. Colbert). 
9 Bow1E—First National Bank; no Asst. Cashier in place of H. T. Bettis. 
: DEntTON—Exchange National Bank ; 8. F. Reynolds, Pres. 
MonTaGcuE—First National Bank; E. E. Shipley, Cashier in — of W. M. Dugan; W. L. 
Ponder, Asst, Cashier in place of E. E, Shipley. ; 
Rusx—First National Bank; B. Miller, Asst. Cashier in place of W. H. Simmons, 
STEPHENVILLE—First National Bank; Otho 8, Houston, President in place of C. J. Shapard ; 
J. B. Ator, Cashier in place of John 8. Hyatt; no Asst. Cashier in place of J. B. Ator. 


UTAH. 


Provo—First National Bank; Walter R. Pike, Pres. in place of A. O. Smoot, deceased ; 8.8. 
Jones, Vice-Pres. in place of Walter R. Pike. 


VERMONT. 


NORTHFIELD—Northfield National Bank; Charles A. Edgerton, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Sr. JonnspuRY—First National Bank ; Charles H. Stevens, Vice-Pres. in place of A. H. McLeod. 








VIRGINIA. 
AmuERSstT—Bank of Amherst; H. C. Joyner, Pres. in place of Taylor Berry; T. L. Allén, 
Vice-Pres. 
WASHINGTON. 


CoLFAx—First National Bank ; no Vice-Pres, in place of J. H. Bellinger, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
ELKINsS—Elkins National Bank; H. R. Warfield, Cashier in place of W. J. Armstrong. 
Riron1z, C. H.—Ritchie County Bank ; L. P. Wilson, Pres.; 8. B. Fleming, Vice-Pres.; D. Cole, 
Cashier. 
WISOONSIN. 
Wavusavu—First National Bank; August Kickbusch, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Parcher, Asst. Cashier. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


ExrrreR—Molsons Bank ; N. D. Hurdon, Manager in place of E. E. Ward. 

GauT—Canadian Bank of Commerce; D. Hughes Charles, Manager in place of J. M. Duff. 
PertH—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; H. D. Wells, Manager in place of C, G. Morgan. 
RmpGETOWN—Molsons Bank; E. E. Ward, Manager in place of N. D. Hurdon. 
Toronro—Ontario Bank; Chas. M. Gill, General Manager. 

Woopsrock—Canadian Bank of Commerce ; G. de Courcy O’Grady, Manager in place of D. 
Hughes Charles. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 
CONNECTICUT. _ : 
Nor¥Fotp—Cowles & Eldridge: : in hands of George 8. Rowe, Receiver, June 24. 
COLORADO. 
DENVER—People’s Savings Bank; assigned to F. J. Spencer, June 29. 
ILLINOIS. 
METROPOLIS—Brown & Bruner’s Bank; assigned June 12 to E. P. Curtis and D. W. Helm. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIs—Bank of Commerce; assigned to Andrew J. McIntosh, June 17. 


IOWA. 


Ciiwron—G. Haywood & Son; assigned to C. W. Chase, June 25. , 
Ipa Grovze—First National Bank ; in hands of Geo, A. Stone, Receiver, June 4. : 
PELLA—First National Bank; in hands of Elmer A. Howard, Receiver, June 5. 


EANSAS. 
DERBY—Bank of Derby. 
KENTUCKEY. 
AvueustTa—First National Bank; in voluntary liquidation by resolution of June 8, in effect 
June 20. 
MINNESOTA. 


EXcCELSIOR—Commercial Bank; closed June 19. 
MISSOURI. . ‘ 
———— Savings Bank; in voluntary liquidation ; succeeded by Ritchie Savings 
Bank.——Sturgeon Exchange Bank, closed July 3. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Mru¥orp—Milford Savings Bank; suspended June 12. 
NEW YORE. 
New Yorxk Crry—Central Safe Deposit Co.; closed closed July 2. 
OHIO. 
WELLINGTON—Laundon, Windecker & Co.; assigned to D. C. Baldwin, July 1. 
WASHINGTON. 
Ocosta—Bank of Ocosta; closed June 11. 
SzaTTLE—Merchants’ National Bank; in hands of Chas. H. Baker, Receiver, June 19. 


WISCONSIN. 
MELROsSE—Melrose Exchange Bank. 
CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
DRESDEN—J. W. Sharpe. 





The Perennial Crime of 18'73. 
Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: 

Srr:—Will you please inform me (1) how many silver dollars had been coined up to the 
enactment of the so-called “ crime of 1878,” also (2) the number coined before 1837. 

“ Coin’s Financial School” says that “ prior to 1878 there were $105,000,000 of silver coined 
by the United States, and $8,000,000 of this was in silver dollars.” Is this true? 

? } SUBSCRIBER. 

(1) Muhleman’s ‘‘ Monetary Systems of the World,” a reliable authority, states 
that the coinage of silver dollars prior to 1887 amounted to $1,440,517,and from 1887 - 
to 1878, $6,605,321, a total of $8,045,838. 

(2) Muhleman gives the silver coinage prior to 1878, $187,069,556, which is con- 


siderably in excess of the figures as given by ‘‘ Coin.” 








MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





New York, July 5, 1895, 

A GENERAL EXPANSION IN BUSINESS is the noticeable feature of the situation at 
present. As indicated by the records of the clearing-house associations of the lead- 
ing cities, the country is doing a business $250,000,000 per week larger than at this 
time a yearago. Of this gain New York city apparently gets the lion’s share, its 
increase being about $170,000,000 per week, but the increase of nearly $80,000,000 
for the remainder of the country means a gain of more than 20 per cent. Latterly 
the improvement has been very rapid. It is yet a long road to the prosperity 
which prevailed prior to 1898, but the country is making big strides in that direc- 
tion and general sentiment has become very optimistic, It would be too much to 
expect such a recovery as that which made the resumption of specie payments in 
1879 the lightest kind of a task. Then enormous crops at home and crop failures 
abroad increased the wealth of the United States at a fabulous rate. The corn crop 
increased in value to farmers $340,000,000 a year, between 1878 and 1882, an increase 
of 75 per cent. The wheat crop increased $170;000,000 in a single year, from 1878 
to 1879, and averaged $180,000,000 greater in the following three years. The yield 
of oats, which in 1878 was valued at less than $102,000,000, aggregated $193,000,000 
in 1881. : 

The United States found a ready market in Europe for her wheat and corn dur- 
ing that period. The exports of wheat and flour, which in 1877 were valued at less 
than $89,000, 000, three years after reached nearly $226,000,000. The exports of 
corn, which prior to 1876 were but little in excess of $25,000,000, were more than 
$54,000,000 in value in 1880. One result was a very large import movement in gold. 
From July 1, 1879, to June 30, 1881, the country gained by importation nearly 
$175,000,000 of gold, and this with an annual production of $35,000,000 from our 
own mines, served to make resumption of specie payment something more than 
a barren ideality. | 

The situation in 1879 is naturally brought to mind in considering the present 
conditions, particularly those relating to the currency and the Government finances. 
Secretary Sherman then was building up a gold reserve and Secretary Carlisle has 
now-accomplished his work in the same direction The syndicate last month settled 
in full its obligations to supply the Treasury with gold, and once more the Govern- 
ment reports its $100,000,000 reserve intact. Under its agreement the syndicate is 
yet to import gold, which will prevent, most likely, any exports of the precious 
metal, at least until well towards the close of the year. 

Another parallel to the situation in 1879 is, of course, the present agitation for 
free silver. Then it was greenbacks and fiat money. Recent occurrences sug- 
gest that the silver movement will land where the greenback movement landed, 
only in quicker time. In the State of Kentucky both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties have declared against free silver and the fight was a well-contested one 
by both the*friends and opponents of silver. The National Republican League, 
which met in convention at Cleveland last month, refused to adopt a resolution favor- 
able to silver, which, in the absence of a positive declaration against free coinage, 
must be accepted as at least a negative defeat for the silver champions. From the 
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reports ,from various parts of the country, it seems fair to say that the silver cause 
has been losing ground. 

The estimates of the production of gold and silver in the world, as s published 
last month by the Director of the Mint, show that the present yield is the greatest 
ever known. There were 8,780,518 ounces of gold, valued at $181,510,100, and 
165,918,338 ounces of silver, valued at $214,481,000, coining value, produced in the 
calendar year 1894, Gold production increased $24,282,000 over 1898, and the in- 
crease in silver production was 722,000 ounces. In the last ten years the annual 
production ef gold has increased about $75,000,000, and the silver about $100,000, - 
000, coining value. These facts are of particular importance in connection with the 
present discussion of monetary standards. 

The prosperity of the railroads is so intimately related to that of the country, 
that it must be satisfactory to note an improvement in the earnings of the roads. 
An average increase of from 8 to 10 per cent. is being reported weekly, as compared 
with a year ago, but the earnings continue to be smaller than in 1898. The report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year ending June 30, 1894, shows 
that the railroads were seriously affected by the depression. The freight traffic was 
106,932,929 tons less than in the previous year. The gross earnings decreased $147,- 
390,077 and the net earnings $50,883,100. The railroads of the country disbursed 
for operating expenses $96,506,977 less than in the previous fiscal year, one of the 
sources of economy being found in the reduction of 98,994 in the number of em- 
ployes. Nearly one in every eleven men employed by the railroads on June 380, 
1893, was laid off during the year. 

There are some indications of better times for the railroads although so important 
a system as the Chicago and Northwestern last month found it necessary to reduce 
the rate of its annual dividend from 5 to 4 per cent. because of its loss of earnings in 
the fiscal year ended May 31 last. Railroad construction is, however, on the 
increase, the new mileage laid in the first half of 1895 being estimated at 545 miles 
against 495 miles in 1894. The increase is small, but it marks the turning of the 
tide. The meeting of the Presidents of the eastern trunk lines at the invitation of 
J. Pierpont Morgan to adopt measures for the restoration of rates between Chicago 
and New York, gives assurance of improvement in the railroad situation unless, like 
previous attempts in the same direction, the agreement is allowed to lapse from 
disuse. 

That general business is not yet upon a solid foundation of prosperity is evident 
from the very large number of commercial failures reported. There were 6,597 
failures in the past six months of the current year, the largest ever reported for a 
similar period. Last year the failures numbered 6,528 in the first six months, but 
the liabilities were slightly larger than for this year, being $82,555,339 against 
$79,707,861 in the last six months. For the past three months the failures were 
2,785 in number against 2,559 in 1894. 

The following table shows the mercantile failures in the United States as reported 
by the commercial agencies in each quarter of the past three years : 


MERCANTILE FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1898. 
| Liabilities. 


eer 
131,436,078 


— 


$402,427,818 | 32,721 | $149,595,434 | 
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As the iron trade usually reflects the general trade situation, the recent advances 

in prices of iron and steel are very significant. Steel rails which have been. selling 

at Pittsburg for $22 per ton are now quoted at $24. Bessemer pig iron has advanced 

, from $10 to $18 since January.and steel billets from less, than $15 to $20 per ton, 
Orders have been placed months ahead and the outlook is very favorable for the iron 
industry for the remainder of the year. 


, ‘THE Money Marxet.—There is very little change to note in the local money — 
market except the temporary stiffening of rates incident to the turning of the half 
year. Money is cheap and in better supply than demand, notwithstanding the 
broadening of general business. One per cent. is the usual rate for money on call, 
while broker’s loans on collateral range from 11¢ to 8 per cent. according to time, the 
higher figure being for seven months. Commercial paper. two names, is quoted at 
214 @2% per cent. for 60 to 90 days, and single name paper 4 to 6 months at 23g to 
440 per cent. The rates for money in this city on or about the ist of the month for 
the past six months are shown as follows: 


































Monery Rates ry New York City. 





| Jan, 1. | March I. April1.| May 1. | June1.| July 1. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per-cent.| Per cent.| Per eent.| Per cent. 






































P cccvceee| 1-2 1 —1 2 1 1 -—i 1-2 
Gan jonma, bankers balances — * 1X* —2% poy % 
Brokers’ loans on coilaterai, 30 0 days 2 * 2 3 2 
Brokérs’ loans on collateral, 60 to als * — ‘ 14-2 142 
— lh dd eeeeeeeevreeeee 6 oe bo 4 abby 
Brokers locas on collateral, 4to$) | 4g} 4 ay | au-4 | 2 Ol 2 OM 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
— — ndorsed bills e*eeeeeeaeoe FF #80808 eeee eeeeeene0r 4 416 246 -3 2% 8 
r, en 
receivable 2, too y 90 days............ 24-3 | 84-4 | 4 314-814 | 24-294) 36-24 
Commercial’ —— prime single $14|° 94~Bi 
Coenen; — good sin rie| a * — * 
ommercial papery — — — sy B46 6 —8 6 —7 5 —6 4 —4 4 —% 








Money Rates ABRoAD.—At all the principal money centers rates for money 
rule low, although at some of the continental cities there has been some advance. 


Money Rares In FoREIGN MARKETS. 














Jan, 18. | Feb. #2. | Mar.#2. | April 19. May 2h. | June #1. 
} 7 
London—Bank rate of discount.. 2 2 2 2 2 2 
ket rates of discount : 
days bankers’ drafts...... ts 1 1 3 34 
— 6 months tage vod drafts....| %—1 —* % t 1 7 lg he 
Cf] eeeeeeeeeee — ‘ae — 
parks, —— market —— — 1 
Hamburg, —— 1 1 1 1 1 
— ———— — 
4 Vienna, RE ees 
s St. Petersburg, Pe ee aed 6 6 5 : * 
t Madrid, - — 5 5 5 5 5 
Oopenbagen, ccccscees : 348 36 3% 316 31% 3% 


























-ForEIGN Excuance.—The market for sterling exchange has shown the 
. dominant influence of the Government bond syndicate, and while rates have been 
— close to the gold exporting point during the whole month, there has been no out- 
: ward movement of gold. The syndicate has sold sterling when necessary and some 
. important sales of securities have been made in London, among them loans of the 
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Alleghany Valley aud Illinois Central roads and of the city of Chicago. The fol- 
lowing tables show the condition of the foreign exchange markets. ‘ 


ForREIGN. EXCHANGE. 
RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. - 





BANKERS’ STERLING. 





Sight. 
@ 4. 4.88 3 4. 
4. 4. 4.88 
HE Ie Hagan 
4.8914 @ 4. 4. 3833 teste 




















ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 





Mar. 1, April 1, May 1. 





488 — 
4.89 “a0 











| 
death ceceaS See ae 
— 














Boston AND PHILADELPHIA Banks.—The weekly changes in the condition of 
the clearing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia during the past month are 
shown in the following table: 


Boston BAnkKs. 











Deposits. 





+108 000-000 
165,246,000. 





























Loans. 





03,552,000 
*Tou 105.00 


105,157,000 
105,248,000 




















New Yorx Crry Banxs.—The New York banks increased their loans nearly 
$11,000,000 last month and deposits only $4,000,000. The surplus reserve decreased 
$7,000,000, now being about $34,000,000, which is $40,000,000 less than reported a 
year ago. The banks hold $27,000,000 less specie and $14,000,000 less legal tenders 
than they did on June 80, 1894. Their loans are $100,000,000 greater than on that 
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date while their deposits are $8,000,000 less than théy were a year ago. The follow- | 
ing comparative statements show the changes in the condition of the New York 
Clearing-House banks at various dates: 


New York Crry BAngs, 
CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WERK. 




















Loans. Specte. — Deposits. 
06 $112,187, 

vo | ees ee ee 

*  93.'.| 512,906,900 | 65,875,300 | 114,288,700 | 574,459,000 

—— 328 65,231,400 111608600 388 

















DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 


— 



































1893. 1894. 1895. 

MONTH. . ‘ 
J cesses} $444,589, $506,437 ,800 $549,291,400 
haa, 195475000 — Get O00 551,808,400 ith 546,965,200 3538 
March.........| 462,004,800 6,503,125 | 581,741,200 | 75,778,900 | 528,440,800 28,054,500 . 
-April..........| 489,880,100 | 10,668,075 | 547,744,200 | 88,600,150 | 504,240,200 13,418,450 
May...........| 482,224600 | 12,156,150 | 578,838,800 |  88,417.950 | 526,998,100 27.233. 575 
June..........| 481,411,200 | 20,987,500 | 572:138.400 | 77,965,100 | 566,229,400 41,291,250 
July wegeee see. 897,0979-100 {Los 578,387,800 74,808,350 570,436,300 94.225, 925 
September....| 374.010:100 |  *1,567,525 585'973, 900 65,820,825 

ber.....| 487,845,200 | 76,096,900 | 579,835,600 | 52.220, 
* Deficit. 
9 lus 
8* —58* * highest ga $595,104,900 on November 3, 1894, and the surplus re- 


tinuously throughout the year. 


_  Banx CiEartnes.—There has been a substantial increase in the operations of the 
clearing-house associations of the country not only in the past month but con- 


In New York city there was an increase last month 


of $582,259,000 or nearly 31 per cent. and in other cities of the United States of 
$214,008,000 or 124¢ per cent. 


Bank CLEARINGS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

















189k. (1896. 
MONTH 

N. ¥. Oity. | Omer U-S. | Canada. | N. ¥. Oity. | Met U-S-| Canada. 4 

Jan @eeneee eevnre 000 000 

——— ary... 53 Wo 23338— oe 8 5328 Wry 3 38— 

dens 2'048,811.000 | 1. 79,608,000 | 2.240.741.000 | 1,797.494,000| 74,340,000 

Fr ieee 2018-818, 000 1,710,104,000 | 79,920,000 | 2:378,478,000 | 1.866,341,000| -'73,985,000 

May. .............| 2,098;135,000 | 1,807.338,000 | 81,064.000 | 2:833,846.000 | 2,080,511,000| 89,257,000 

— 1,898,580,000 | 1,798.178,000 | 73,895,000 | 2, 1,923,480,000 | 90,920,980 
July..............| 1,848,418,000 | 1,671,510,000 | 79,975,000 
A secesseees| 1,871,609,000 | 1,692,512:000 | 74,116,000 
September.......| 1,865,031,000 | 1,660,005,000 | 74,683,000 
October... * —— —— 89,388,000 
T........| 2,836,304,000 1'977 583,000 8 386 























EUROPEAN Banks.—The statements of the principal European banks as presented 
below show a continuance of the conditions which have prevailed for a long time 
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-past. The Bank of England maintains its rate of discount at 2 per cent., which 
rate has stood unchanged for more than sixteen months. , 


Bank OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Jan, 3, 1894. | Jan, 2, 1895. |May 22, 18965. 
wk post bilis).......... 748,110 775 | £25,523,450 
repost wale) | Mase 


—— — 


15,501,479 





cents.) ......... 1 * 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 81 27. wie 




















BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT. 





Jan., 1893. | Jan., 189h. June &, 1896. 


1,704,442,686 1,608.475,087 2,048,696,000 

11264. 245,334 928 | 1 1.252'141,000 
7.485 8.517,344.000 

3.439.134.285 | 8,612.05 000 BIT BAA, 


708,230 | 681.019 728.000 
182727 017 121,028,500 185,760,500 























Statement early in January each year and at latest date in 1895. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





January 4, 1894. January 8, 18965. June 27, 1895. 





Silver. Gold. Silver. Siler. 





EAland.. ........... £24,849 eeneeeeeneeeeene £33,091,079 eenseeeeaeeeeneee eeeeeceneeeeeene 
— ee 914,500 9,971,500 | 38,082,610. 15,658,500 
Austro-Hungary... MoT yy 000 — 538 
wiands........ 7,029,000 089,000 | 6,888,000 7, 
Nat. Belgium....... 1485000 3458333 400" 


























‘SmitvER.—The price of silver declined a fraction last month but is still near the 
highest point reached during the year. The following table shows the range in the 
London market during the past three years: 


MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1893, 1894, 1895. 





ie 1898, 189). 1896. 1898. 189h,. 
. MonTaH. MONTH. 
High| Low.| High High| Low. High| Low.| High| Low. 


oes. 31 2 a —— 
— — 
April..... October. . 28 
May ooh Novemb’r 2 

4 0 














June. .... Jecemb’r| pha 















































Corn AND BuLLION QuoTatTions.—Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion : 
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Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Trade dollars.............. —— —— — | con oa a 75 
English elven oaaccneereeeess> ABD ‘e u =e i ke 
Wks 64 ccneeeds e @eeeveeeveeeaeo eee 

Five SOC eeeeeseesreeeeeeere 93 96 Lowe <4 apie lla eaten es 3.95 3.99 
Twenty francs..... eeeeeeeeeenes 3.88 3.92 

ld bars on the first of this — t —————⏑——— 
—— Sage on ver in Landen, ger ounce. - ew York ‘market for for large commercial silve 
bars, 6634 rt vod Fine silver ( ernaent taucey Wie a 


_ Untrep States Pusiic Drest.—During the vee * June there was but slight 


change in the interest-bearing debt of the Government. 


The non-interest-bearing 


debt decreased $846,992 during the month. A comparative statement of the debt. 
on the several dates named is given in the following table: 








UnttTEep States Pusuiic Dest. ‘ 
Jan. 1, 1894. | Jan. 1, 1895. | June 1, 1805. | July 1, 1896 
"funded loan of 180, 2 cent yy Feo eon 700 
: per cent......... B04 500 8238 82 Bets) 
—— cent...... 64,110 56,480 54.210 45 
——— — — Se 
Total interest-bearing debt...........| $585,089,810| $679,168,130 6,202,010 
Dent on which interest h has ceased. . 1,918,530 1,825,800 oD 
and old demand notes... 346,736,063 |  846,785,863| 346,795,863 
bank note redemption acct.. 909 29 450 26,205,181 
une ee 67806417 
Hotel prmnttred | Sete | tonto 
—* tes and notes offset by cash in ‘ 
Gold certificates.............eccseesesens 77,487,769 | _58,420,869| 48,641,960 
Silver Mesesceresecessccccecsses| 904,584,504 | $36,024,504| 928,245,504 
Contificatos of deposit............+.+++: 18100 Bt 150'828.781 148014 280 
—— Par aes, 3a rea Petes ert 
Total —“ 787,614,701|  782,754,280| 797,478,755 
Demand lia B...ccsccccceccscccecsss| 647,280,146 |  €20,416.700|  612,108,655| 615,821,583 
— a cad es ue? .| $90,875,565 | $158,337,580 | $185,870,100' 3 
1d auc d tno pecbidca encoun 80,891,600} 86,244, 99,151, 10,9000 
— —— veces} 9,488,956 87008138 3628 Ge ; 
a gap gE Pea tair Payne ep ee Sige ete oat $158,337 $185,370, 95,240,153 
Total debt, leas cash in the Treasury. —33 3383 9 we — 



































GoLp MovEMENTs.—The net exports and imports of gold for each month in the 
past four years.are shown in the following table : 


GoLD MovEMENT FOR Four YEARS» 























1891-1898, 1898-1898. 189b-1896. 
Jul Pewee seecedeoeecenceoees Ex eq Ex 2) 98 ° 
Aug —— Imp. — ——— Btn 
* eseeeeeeev ee ee eee D.. 
Seoeeeeee eeoeereeese * 16,088,352 9 . si 
— J—— — — — 8,489, 768 Im * 
rear sso ese eeeee et 5,764,350 Exp., 11,330,189 Exp., - 
— mp, gene} Imp. 
Pi cs snc cdecéceveseuesat 3,225,550; * * 
J ns 
J “Ve AR aR Ee * 16,685,477 F 1,701,544 Sor eseeseeeeseesees 
WOOP katddecdivisgivess -| Exp., $406,873 | Exp., 87,506,463 | Exp., $4,528,942 |*Exp., $31,775,222 . 

















* Eleven months. 
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) Money SuPPLY AND CrrcuLaTion.—The.supply of money in the United States 
increased $5,000,000 last month, almost the entire gain being in gold. -In the past 
six months there was an increase of $16,000,000, of which $11,000,000 was in gold. 
There was a decrease in the amount of money in circulation of $2,000,000 last month, 
of $22,000,000 since January 1, 1895, and $60,000,000 since July 1,.1894.. The fol- 
lowing tables show the amounts of money in the United States and in circulation on 
the dates mentioned : 


ToTraL Supp.iy oF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





July 1, 1894, | Jan. 1, 1895, | June 1, 1895, | July 1, 1896. 


479 
ersten “ea 
121 261 1 124/528,559 


76,375, 
681,016 6 016 
— see 


$1,805,849,114 $1,818,802,848 ——— 
































Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 


Money InN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





July 1, 1894. | Jan. 1, 1896. | June 1, 1896. 

















Total. 
Population of United States 
Circulation per capita 








NATIONAL Bank CrrcuLATIon.—There has been but little change in the volume 
of National bank circulation during the month although the banks have increased 
their deposit of Government bonds to secure circulation by $1,000,000. The 
statistics for various dates are as follows : 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





June 30, 189h.| Dec. 81, 1894, | May 81, 1895. 





Total amount outstanding æ20 868. 000 
ee et 33 | SL ae 
Circulation secured by lawful money... 26,690,723 26,418,451 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Four per ot Pe. x yen aan 
Pacifi 12,443,000 
Panided ina 22,595,350 
149,178,600 
12,589,350 

















$206 652,300 





The — ~% banks have also on deposit “ a bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cen Of 1s, 000; Pacific Kailroad 6 pt oe $1,152,000 ; 2 per cents of 1891, 
3 per cents of A pean go 5 per cents, of 1894, 
The cirenlation of of National gold banks, not snonaned in’ the above statement, is $90,337. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED StaTEs TREASURY.—The United States Treasury gained 
net $7,000,000 in cash last month and now holds $88,500,000 more than on January 
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1 last and $73,000,000 more than a yearago. The Treasury holdings are shown as 


MoNEY IN THE UNITED STates TREASURY. 








bullio 


Su silver. 
United States notes 
National bank notes...... 





Silver 


Net cash in Treasury............. 

















July 1, 1894. | Jan. 1, 1896, | June 1, 1896. 

eee eeseseseses 605,123 879,020 $94,265,611 
— eis ait 23 58,425,367 
COCHCSHHEEOTEEEEEEED SHEESH ES 368,141,831 364,587,659 370,464,649 
SCORSESE EEE FeH8 1 889,531 14, 636 16,589,443 

ee eee ese eereeseeeeseses 77,908,645 + 79,742,984 

ccecccccnsececcs! GO UERES 4,759,972 4,899,226 
J $729,023,681 $730,320,940 $743,915,839 
eeecvcetoreccen cevesceecseses| 587,285,799 | 568,808,474 | 586,202,547 








Unrran SratTes COINAGE. 


Untrep States CornaGe.—The monthly coinage of the United States mints in 
the past two years was as shown in the following table: 














: 


November........ 
December 


Boake shee huee ee : 
MU cvicouwcuises talks 























merchandise and specie. 


Gold. Silver. 
189h. 1896. 189h. 1396. | 180%. | 1896. 
,600 - 
— — —8—— 
10,184,000 | 4,689,300 |" 554,000; 595,000 129,772 
8.445,450| 4,168,938 675,000 440,508 97,511 - 
5,565, 1,750,000 599,589 440,043 71.200 
892.500 543,000 
7,722,000 — * 
5,083,692 21 
—— ra 23 
2,072,043 1,270,028 114.598 
$79,546,160 |*$23,261,440) $9,199,408 | *$3,114,088 | $438,1 19 
* Six months. 


FOREIGN TRADE MovEMENTS.—The latest statistics furnished by the Bureau of 
Statistics show that we are importing merchandise and gold and exporting silver. 
For eleven months of the fiscal year just ended we exported net $150,000,000 of 
The following table shows the movements of merchandise, 
gold and silver for the month and eleven months ended May 81 for the past six years: 


EXPORTS AND Imports OF UNITED STATES. 


























MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF MAY. Gold Balance. 
Exports. | Imports. Balance. 
secesceeee! $57,456,628 | $70, Imp., 412 * 718 | 
+++} S57 ABGG8S | $70,188,040 | Imp..$12,081,412 | Exp... $7 $2,181,800 
SII) 69:708:479 | 68,696,171 | Exp., 1,007,308; “ 3,268,068 416,785 
— J———————— eras — Imp., — 3 lero Aone 
1805... .. 2... .cceecccc.,| (64,260,986 | 66,023,000 | Imp.. 762 064 Imp., 1444170 4.984.196 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 
D 717 71 467 “4 * 
ae | Bahan) moar | Me eget | >> a ge "aa 
WCE cat kdivcnsesenens 965,389,811 755,385,894 210,008,917 Imp., 16,139,604 . 
— | 834,404, $08 108 207 epee ear ans ib fon 17,847 om 34,550,272 in 
1805.20.22 cos. | TOR, 66M, 088 | 670,285,904 |“ 82,828,128 | Exp., 81,775,222 35,731,975 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND D1sBURSEMENTS.—The Government completed its 
fiscal year with a deficit for the twelve months ended June 80 of $42,825,049. The 
month of June shows a surplus of $8,982,445, but this result was obtained by a 
curtailment of expenditures not possible in every month of the year. Notin two 
years have the expenditures for any month been as small as they were reported for 


last month. 
UnrTep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
EXPENDITURES. 


Source. 
— aaah eeeneeveaeeree 
a eeeeee 
coe ghia ha 








= 2* — 
cess of expendi- 
tures. 


@eeneeesvveceene 











UnITED STATES TREASURY CASH RESOURCES. 
March 30. | April 30, May 31. 


ena} oe aes 
ener at bn OY een EN LG 388 42,914,943 —— 
Deposits in National banks...... vesees] 15,140,112 | 15,256,208 ‘001. 


Available cash balance.....................00+ $187,463,482 | $185,460,608 $198,826,502 
































UnitEeEpD STATES GOVERNMENT* RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND Net GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 








189h. 








22,602,000 
28,066,000 
26,485,000 
40,417,000 


19,139,000 
19,411 
aie 





























* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 


Meratuic Stock or LEADING COMMERCIAL Nations.—The approximate stocks 
of gold and silver, as given in the latest report of the Director of the Mint, 
show that the United States has more silver in proportion to gold than any other 
great nation. The aggregate amount of silver and gold held by the principal 


nations is shown in the following table: 
. eeeeveee POSSESSES CEFR HOEHOEHEOH HEHEHE EHEC EEE 000 * $625,300,000 
eereeeceeceoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees ‘ é 550,080,000 112,000,000 
D . ee 825,060,000 rycty 
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The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of June, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1895, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1804: 


JUNE, 1806. 
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Year 1804.; Higuust AND LOWEST IN 1885. 
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— Wiat act: 
sath 


1% 


a 


16 


High. Low. Highest. 


mee 
Ssseres Soh — 
setengs * eaenta⸗ | 


66 64 —Jan. 2| & —Jan. @ 


74 








se 


tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Atlantic & Pacific....... 


Baltimore & Ohio.. 





A 





estern.. 


Denver & Rio Grande......... 


preferred...... 








N. A. &Chic., Tr. ctts. 
preferred. 





Nash., Chat. & St. Louis....... 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 
JUNE, 1895. 





YEAR 1804.| HiGuesT AND LOWEST IN 1895. 
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BOND SALES. - 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brsee are leased to Company first named. 
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Price. Date. |High. Low. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and jowest prices and total sales 
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‘for the month. 
Norsz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company ‘first named. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest. and lowest, prices and total sales 
for the month, 
Norsg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leaged to Company first. named, 
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Last SALE. June SALES. 
NAME. — Int’s 
Amount, . 
J Mil. & N. 1st M. L. 1910 J&D 
— ist 863 is 
‘ & Noss weatern cone. 5.2m 12,771,000 | or 
‘ ® cou gold 7's. ....,..1 + 12,908,000 t&D 
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Des Moines & Ft. Dodge ist 4’s.1905 J&J an. 24,°95 eens 
© let 26’s......... -1906 Sad Jane 3095 
« extension 4 st&J pee. © Se goes “ui tarl ‘excess ‘ 
Keokuk & Des M. ist 2, 4&0 une 20,95 | 104 12,000 
* ym NT eeeeoeeeee A&0O . a eese eeeeeseaee 
c., 8t.P., & Oma.con. @s.1 13,418,000 |3 & D 1 _ 28,000 
st. & ee ME&N 6,°965 eee eeeeeeee 
North Wisconsin let mort, —* Jaa 55 —* RET 
St. & Sioux City 1st6’s.... 4&0 o> | 180 8,000 
& Wn. ind, Ist s’k. f’d g. 6's. 1, M&N 3.95 ja when © onkas 
13, 


"1 mortg. g. @s...... 
Sy 
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Chic. & West 


: Se 






























































J 5’s. t 5,758,000. J& ee cece eeeeee > 
: a cou ns e@eeeea 2eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeaeon eee eeeee «eee eeee | @@8888086 — 
Cin., Ham. & Day. con. sk, Pa 7Psi00s —38 A& Sa POS ete 
— 2a +. ec ceases eeeeee 1987 2, J & J 2 ee eee 22 0e@02826 
dom, ~& on dat ged. «Fe. 388 M&aN 101 
ty Sub. Balto. g. Os... 2. T&D Seok eee. 
Clev., Ak’n & Col. eq. and 2d g.6’s.1990 MID Al ce Ee nT cccaes * 
poll ae + mpi Ty gee ate Root |r & 3 834 June 28,°06 | 8094 853¢| 25,000 
rf  ~ do Cairodiy. ist g.4’s..1990| 4. Jas ‘@ May 21,35 Rae Pirie, Riri oahels 
St. Louis div. 1st col. g.4’s8.1990 ; 9,750,000 [a & x 94 June 26, 04 866984 70,000 
Sp'gfield | 1,005,000 [ar w 9) “8856 May —— See: 0 
Waite W. Val. div, it nas. | 000000 JI vii⸗ geese eeeeseese 
{ Cin.jInd., 8t. L. & Chic Ist 6.481908 7,790,000: * *— oo” "| ion 
+ | ote Sang 3 bi ie’ | Ra 
Peoria & Rastern ist con. . 1940 s 4&0 as vag 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. ist ts wk. f'd.1990 3,000,000 a & x 11156 , 
: ‘Sink: fund n= — Fae ati Roce: 
Sp. ist m.C C — aæs ooo Ae iz Dec. 3°98 ett. eeee eeeeceeee 
oes & i. 9 ang 368 0 Dec. 108 wr ” 416,008 
7 & Mahoning Val. golds. 1008 t 1,500,000 4 oe 1105 Aug. ’ 2.02%, eeee eeeeeeee 
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if BOND QUOTATIONS.—-Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices ‘and total sales 
for the month, 

Nore. The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named 

N — Int’st Last SALE. | JUNE SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and ‘date; highest and lowest prices and total ‘sales 
for the month. — 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. — 







































































NAME, — Amount, Int’ at Last Sas. — ⸗“ 
paid. High. Low.| Total. 
’ Gal., & 8. A. ist 6’s.1910 4,756,000 |F & A —— sigue 
» 2dm Winns canes I Pao 000 J&D 102 
’ ’ 9° Mex. & . div. Ist 5’s, ’ 18,418,000 iM & N 924% 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. ist gtd. g. 5’s. .1927. 5,860,000 |g & J ». ae ———— 
Gd. Rapids & Indiana gen. "g,...1024 t 8,746,000 —— eeee . eeeeeee 
" eeeeeeeeveeeueee ‘see M&8| . J > eeee08 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul . 
1st cons. mortgage g.5’s....1911'| 2,500,000 |r & a 
* 2dincome 4’s......... + 1906 8,781,000 |M & N “B% 6. 
Housatonic R. con. m. g. 5’s.....1987 2,838,000 iM & N 12 120% 6,000 
— of Rect’ Bok gf Ea 575,000 M&N seee eeee eeeeeeee 
Houston & Texas Central R. — 
” 7 7’s.......1908 1,140,000 J & J *#eee eeee — 
Ut g. 5’s (int. voce cel QOl 7,883,000 |3 & J 111% 110 26,000 
« Con. g. 6's (int. )....1912 8,466,000 |A & O 1105 16 7,000 
es g. 4’s (int ES 4,298,000 |A & O 724% 6° | 198,000 
*  Deben. 6’sp. &int. gtd, 1897 706,000 |A & O 8% 8% 1,000 
— Deben, @’ . & t. gtd, 1897 411,000 A&0O eeee deed: —“ 
ae Cen OW Wecdccenees 1951 ; 1.500.000 { nad 12 110% : 2,000- 
© FEB IBVCTO,.ccccsceccevses * J. “geese dake eeeeeese 
— gold 334’s eeeeeeeeees + 1961 s 2,499,000 eee 108 102% ia 44,000 
woe ey Sree 1952 | | A&O 104 = 104 1,000 
" = 4’s regist’d eseeeeve 953 15,000,000 oo. eeee 100% "11,000 
" is sakeueeh tab ces M&WN 100% 100% 
s os. oe ** 2.0. o —— 168°" — 
⸗ Line Ist g.Vs. i FaA 10244 55,000 
4 * Bri we 4 eeeeeeee 1950 3,550,000 F&A . eeee | @6@800066 > 
— Beats Bayes — ra ae | eens 
ringfield Vv. coupon 9 J &d s eeene | @080808608686 * 
Middle div. 5’s...... 1921 ny . ee Seas pane 
Chic., 8t. L. & N. O. T. lien 7’s. .1897 530,000 |M & N ; ——— 
— —5——— —e————— od 826,000 reper 120 11814 *" "5,000 
J 16.528.000 |2 P 
9 —2* di 1 t #5, 195i t vibe Be e@eee eeece + eeeeee . 
# Vv. 8s g. 8, J D eeee eeene > 
” eeseeeeveeeneeee eee 3,500,000 J& D eeenee — > eee eevee > eee se 
1 Cedar Falis & Minn. ist 7’s..... 1907 1,384,000 |3 & 3| 120 — —— 
Indiana, De’tur & Spring. Ist 7’s.1906 1,800,000 22 tits 2 seen . eeee 
® @eseeeeeeeeeees A May eeene #808080 F @@808086 eee 
Ind, Dec, & West. 1d 5’s..... 1943 1,382,000 3 & a} Gl Feb. 2°91; .... — 
* Met. Trust Co. receipts.... ————— — BORGIR OEE nk ces | cscs | cosvese : 
* income bonds,.............+ 795,000; JAN.| 22 June26,"00| .... — 
” et. Trust Co, receipts. ... ‘ates Came JAN. * eeseece Ja cea aae & aie s eeeseeseee 
tationa, Ti. & tows ies g. 4s. ...1989 —38 —* D 8 Junel405| 8 83% 10,000 
’ e eo Be s 22222⸗ M 8 ⸗⸗⸗2⸗⸗2222 ese ¢e08 eestoens 
Internat. & Gt. N’n ist. 6’s, gold.1919 7,964,000 [mM & N} 11814 June27,'06 | 1185¢ 118 88,000 
° mo UGS... 909 M&s' 80 June2s,9| 9 £78 90,000 
# ’ 3d m *g,....1921 2,606,000 |M & 8| 31 June26,05; 31 $1 38 
Iowa Central ist goid 5’s......... 1948 6,822,000 |3 & D| 91 June28,"05| 914 8844; 86, 
Kansas C. & M. & B. Co. ist e 
gtd g. 5’s eeeneen Seeeweeeeeeeeee eee 1929 3,000,000 A&O eeeseseeeeeeeeeeee@ e@eene eens eeeeeeee 
Kansas C. Wya. & Nthwn ist 5’s 1938 2,871,000 |\5 & J) 100% July 28,°80 | si. coe. | Keceeees ‘ 
erica: fore 2. See - 5's. .1925 3,177,000 |s & 3| 8B Junel8,"%)| 8 th, 29,000 
Ful Ei. Ist m. g.5's series A..1920 1,979,000 |m & 8] 714g June26,'95 | 73 71 4,000 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. . .1987 7,250,000 is & J it ees 117% 116 5,000 
e 2d mtge. g. 5’s........... 1941 2,100,000 4 J June 17,°95 104% 11,000 
Lake Share & Mick thern....... sie * a he 
‘( Buffalo & Erie new b. 7’s....... 1898 2, {A &oO June 25,95 | 1 107 6,000 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s.1906 Faa June. G 2,000 
Lake Shore division b. 7’s...... 1899 1,356,000 |A & O ill 
" con. co. Ist 7°B......... 1900 t 14,890,000 J&J\ 11 11 ii 
: * con. ist registered... .1900 Qa 115 16,000 
* (con, co. 2d 7’s.........1908 24,692,000 J&D 12 12 47. 
* con, 2d 1908 | d&D 12 120%| 
Cin, . ist L. 8. & M. 8.7’s.1901 1,000,000 A&O eees eeee eoeeesees 
Kal., ~& oa ag? igh ae 840,000 J & Jd eeene eeee8 eeeeeveene 
 emoning Doak E. st 5's... .1984 1,500,000 |g & J ———— — 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. ist m. g. 44’s.1940| 15,000,000 3 &.4 104% 108 127,000 
Lehigh Val. Ter. R. ist g. "s.1941 4 10,000,000 A&O sees eeee ° @eeesd 
Lebigh V Co. ist at g. Ba i083 — ,7ee eeeeeee > 
. e g. 8. » J J eeee -e e286 eee 
le —* & "vy ists eeenoee ry 33 3,400,000 J &dJ 11014 eeee eeseee8 se 
x. AV v. Ferry lstgtdg : M&S 110% | — 58,000 
’ — eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 6,000,000 | | 385 J ⸗ eeee eeeeeeee 
Litchfield mn & W. ist g. 5’s...1916 400,000 3 & J — 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total ‘sales 








Mexican Nat. ist gold 6's... 
2a inc. 6’s 











BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest. and lowest prices and total sales : 
for the month. 
Norz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




































































o. lien 
. Cent. & Hud. R. ist c. 7’s..1908 
; 
— 


N Princtpat —— 
gee Patd.| Price. Date. 
— ist con. es — ——— 88 Mer wen S 
—J—— —22 June 1, 
ete ae eee 
Minn., 8. 8. M. & Atian. ist g. 4’s. pa3| % APL 2° us ae 
J ———— ry se 8054 June 18, — 
aie, stamped pay. of int. gid. ded Rest eNO pp 
7D v 4 *. ‘woes * 
—— 
—* Soh June 19,5 84 7,000 
ME) ai saaseasis| — — — ———— 
—L— 4 600 
"96 110 
eotl's 6 
| Fe A ‘ts jane 156 t cK "10 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 48.1988 | 7,000,000 |r & s| 10414 June37,05| 106 104 | “24,000 
* — 2,578,000 ws 16. 
| verdigris V's lel. 8 Wet eis ee 
Leroy &C Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1928 — 5 — 
868 M&wNi104 June2Z1,%|104 104 8,000 
AF 2,500,000 | 3 & D — 10256 45,000 
+  Cario, Ark. &T: ist 1,450,000 |3 & D 100 ‘73,000 
*  g.con. B.R. —— 18,345,000 | a & O une 29,95 78 140,000 
boos eee samples —7 
Mobile & Ohio new mort, g. @s. 1931 7,000,000 —* tio’ no | “3.000 
— —— ⸗. aila aiic cðð 
— —* —— —XRAVVE 
ties Ee, & Teens bk. Oa. 1404.000|3 & J 
———— —— —— 5,000,000-| a & es —J— 
Nash Chat. & St. L. Ist 7's...10918 6,300,000 3 18034 182 16,000 
+ Ist oong. g: 8.00 .0222.. Jaae Soren [4's 101% -160"" | * 1ia,680 
* I1st@s T.& Pb.......... 300,000 |3s & SAE ERENE Be PPO RT 
' 6's MoM. M.W. & Aiisi7 750,000 | 5 & — 20 
N. 0: & N, Haat. prior g. O's: 1915 33 sis Bi ee 
3 — * {+ 80,000,000 26 ** 6a" — 
debenture dereg. 2 —** 11 ————— 
106° «10334 | "4,000 
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TIC — i iit | 
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107 June 18,°6 26,000 
1i9 “June?i"0| tio «17 | «87,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and ‘date; highest and lowest prices and total sales: 
for the month. 


Norez;—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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106° 10844 
110% 110 
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J. Y. Elevated ist mortg. 7’s.... 
N. ¥, & New Bngland st 7s. a 
N. ¥. N. ‘Haven & Hi. ist reg. 4°s.1908 
n. deb. receipts......$1 


Pane Gpppages 
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N. Y. & Northern ist g. 6's. 4 
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2d mortg. 1987 
106 
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recs. ctfs. g.6's Jan. 2, 180i 
James Riv. Val. 1st spy ae 74 
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A Sa Se 








se ue. 
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Helena & Red M’tain Ist g. 6’s..1987 

Duluth & Manitoba Ist g. 6’s..1836 
cou * 


zs 
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Do 


| Ni Pao. & Montane isto, fe. 

Canir @aigae at got. 
Central ee Oe 
Chic. & N. Pac. ist ag —52* 


J U. 8. 
Seattle, L. 8. & E. ist 


RP kz 
** 
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‘BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and: total sales 


Norz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




















NAME. ins A Last Sas. Jams 
* C.C. & T. ist g. t. g g 5’sl922 td & J —2 22 — ** 2* 
—3— non. £9. BY ee M&N/ 51 —— 51 £000 
Ogdb’g. & L. Chapl. lst con. 6’s. . .1920 A& O| 98% Apr. 15, eesti bee —— 
Ogdensburg & Lake Ohapl. inc..1920. oO Ceeeereeeersesese— ee e9 * @eee eeeeeee 
Cetensvars & i. Caan, 20° small. oO &2 Feb. 54.3 
Ohio & Miss. con. skg. fund 7’s. ..1898 J & 3| 108354 June 7, 1 1,000 
* consolidated 7’s.........1808 3&I3|100 Junel7,% : 3,000 
» 2d consolidated 7’s......191 j4A&@0/\119 June 7, 119 2,000 
* IstSp a d.7’s......190 MG&N/1IO Oct. BB°O4 | 2... | cin | cecccece 
e lst 5’s eeeeeveeee J & D 98 Apr. 2,°92 . * een eee @ 
Ohio River ist 5’s...... 1986 J & D 100% — 17,°95 oad veekens ‘ 
gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1987 4A&0| 8 Ov.26,'°93 eet 5 aos 
Ohio Southern Ist mo 6’s.... J&D| 8& June : 84 000 
0. ae ee — 1921 M&N/| 35 J ora | 3246 4,000 
Omaha & St. Louis —— J&I\. . 7°95 |. conc! } seseseke 
a : Co. eereee d 42 June 27,95 2 15,000 
® e COUPODS.....+.+> J&a&si 4 ‘May 16,°04 (eee | Peeenene 
Oregon & ornia g 5’s....1927 Jad Apr. 6,95 saan | cadheaes 
Oregon —— Co. 1st 6’s.1910 -s - 3 phere SR * 107,000 
.- mo ma whereeeee ee une 498,000 
Oregon R. R. & Nav ist 6’s. .1909 J & J| 11236 June 27,'95 111 41,000 
* consol. m 5’s............ J&D June 27," 91344; — 38,000 
« ‘Trust Co. certifs..... ——— 94 June29,’95 98 184,000 
e col. trust g 5’s.......... 1919 Apr. 10,°95 — 
Arust Co. certifs....:....... 0 Junel4,"% 60 13,000 
Padu Tenn. & Ala. ist 5’s 1920 eeeeee eeeeeeeeee eeee eseeceee ° 
* e of 1890 eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeen J & J eeeene a eeeeaneeees eee eeeeeeves 
7 Issue of 1e eeeeeeeseeeeeeene d & J eeeeesee eeneeeeer e@eee eerveneee 
Panama s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 M & N/ 10144 Dec, 21,91 — 
Pennsylvania 
‘Penn, Co.’s gtd. 444’s, Ist....... 1921 3 & J| 11644 June2, 11644 12,000 
ee PPO ———— 1 J&szitlt Junels,% 117 2,000 
Pitts., C. C. & St. Louis con. 5 Ga 
0 BORIOOD, A & O| 10054 June 26,°% 42,000 
— 1942 A&O June 20, 11,000 
” Series C eeseeeeeveeaeeeee 1942 M&N e@esaeeeeeeeeeege eee @eeee i} @e#e808868 ee 
Pitta, 0. 5 Os. Louk ist — t hd 115 May 24,°% — eee — 
— reg. ereerteseser F A #eeeeeeee #828048 ee eeee | #000888 ⸗ 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. lst Vs. ¢&J3\/12 omg 141 5,000 
— 75 e@eeeeeaeeoeeee ee ee 12 Jd &w J 137 Mar. 20, eeee eeeeeee 
ud 7s eeeeese eessoedooes A&O 13824 Dec.. 7,04 eee eeeeeeee 
Chic., St. Louis, & P. ist c..5’s. .1982 A&0O/116 June26,'% 116 13,000 
# red. eeseeeee eeesenene A&O 110 May 8, . eeee eeee0eeee 
Cleve. & Pi ts. con. s. fund 7’s..1900 M&N 117 May 21,°95 esee eeeee eve 
a A eeeeeeeeeeeaeeee | 118% Apr. 18,°% ees eeeee ee 
St. Louis, V. & T. H. Ist gtd. 73.1897 3 & 3/106 Mar. 18,°95 —— 
* 2d 7's eeevee eeeeeeseeveee M&N May 31,04 ⸗ eereeeee 
» 2a —— 1808 M&N/i Il Mar. 27,°95. —— — as 
G. R. & Ind. 1st . £ 4% @. 1941 Saad May 6,°95 —— 
Penn. RR. Co. ist Rl . & 's...1928 eooeee | 110 May 26,°95 — * 
enn. RR. co. Consol. Bds.... — ————— 4606006664 eeeee ) > eeeeeegce 
$ Sterling Goid 6 per cen ——— J &D eeeeveseeevpesveeeoaee | 8808 $j #8808 eeeeee8@ 
Currency 6 per cent eeeeeee woe AMOS iol @eeaaerveoeaeeveveee eee eeeeeeeoe 
” eeeeeeeeees e e880 MC ®eeeeeeevoeeeen ee ee eeee @eeeeaeee 
Gold 5 per cent eeeeeeecew eee eeaeven © 1919 Me 8 @eeeeeeeveeeen eeee eeee eeeeeeee 
a eeeeeeeaeene eeenre M eeeeeeev eee eeeeee eeee eeeee0ee@ 
ld 4 per cent eeeneeene eee seene 1943 rage eeeeeeneenveee een ee ees eeeeveee 
ar. Eee . 4446's. . 1985 M&N e@eweeeeecoeeeeee ee . eeeseeaece 
UD’d N.J. RR. & -¢e" . 1044 M&S 110 Dec. 7,°04 eee eeeeneee 
. & s. 3&7'10 June2,% | 10 28,000 
⸗ diy. ist 6's. .1920 M&S58 a bend I I 17,000: 
indiana Bloom & ist pi. 700 ee S| 1186 May 2 — 
⁊ J & J #eee eeeeeeee 
8) Ind. & W. ist pfd.. ee bs |) Q J eeeeseeeeee @eseeeaee eeece eee eee 
Peoria & Pekin Union. Ist 6’s....1921 Q F | 1004%June 6,°04 bues 1 weeesead 
* m "Gin ndéiddusck cosuce M&N 68 May 22,°96 eeee eevedees 
hila. & Reading g 4’s......1958 - . . 76 5 er 15 82,000 
. DP $F BAe ccccsesseces eeeece Mar. 222 eeeesees 
« ‘TrustCo. certifict’s........ — fore June 95, 68 435,000 
s ea go — d reece ~ #ee8 eeeeeeede 
e pref. Cc. eeeeeeane eens 3234 une 548,000 
” pref. inc.. — 20- June 20,95 1 521,000. 
‘ “ —— —— As 15 —e— 178,000., 
° _@ @ S620 W72eee ee eee eer.ee e¢ee (eeeeeees ; 
Pine Creek Railws 6’s eeeeeeeeve 1982 26,°98 eevee eveceves* 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6's, 1922 1 Apr. 5,°98 onda l oddecuep 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. . 
Last SALE. 
Patee. Date. 
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BOND ‘QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; 2ighest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
Last SALz. JUNE SALES. 
Price Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
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+ malloc seccicciTaa [f M000 — 

v — ser. — — eeseeeeee 1936 — ⸗ 168° 8 "97.000 
irginia Biswas 2,382,000 ’ 

J gen.0's. gtd. stamped. 1026 466,000 | M 108 33,000 
WM.O. & - ist cy. gtd. 4’s.....1924 Pers 00) ¥F eene eeee e@eeseeeo 
|W. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s........1914 2,531,000 |g 116% 115 35,000 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 9.1989 7,000,000 | A pkats ane F ehukacee 
{ ’ Ist con. Bs. ois 3868 10686 10086 —— 
e r. — I 3,000 

& New Orleans Ts. » 000 905. 1,620,000 F esos eeeee ten 

Sabi d eeeeeeee 2,875,000 M @eene se e eeeee se 
———— * 9514 ve —2 
Texarkana to Wt wren j 205 “ eens a “649.900 

—— — eeene 
gold income, 5's... ...2000 MAR. (4 2844 | 2,108,600 
lst g@ 5's... eeeveeee 1987 Jad eeee eeeaneeae 
g. O’s......1917 M&8 69 89 10,600 
. ist g 6’s....1921 Jad eeee see eeeeeeee 
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— — —— 
* renee see Le e@eeeceee - 
& W. ist 5 ; J&D ree 76 6,000 
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2 Hecel _ Beles — 7 7 73,000 
Ulster & ware lst < 5’s....1928 J&£D eee hid ton — 
yaa Sort pe — Jad 10594 72.000 
e eeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeee 1897 J &dJ 106 79,000 
$5 — oe eeeteeoeeseeeee ———— eee i ions 110,000 
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* s e—————————————————— WM J & J eese ad AP 5 
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——— can lhe tore 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norsz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to:Company first named. 

Last SALE.. JUNE SALES. 
Amount, 

| ' |Paid. High. Total. 
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N o Int’at Last SALE. JUNE SALES. 
| pa mount, Paid. 

Penins. Car Co. ist 5's... .1042 M&68 — 5 Apr.1 eee eee eeesn eeeeeeee 
| Mutual Union Tel. Sky. —— ii at | “a 
N News Shi elo T&s| — — “May 194 —— aileeeee. 
N Pag ahd Cee s+ 1800-1000 —* M & N| 10814 eeeneee — eee eee R voseiptrbe 
re ey . J. Tel. gen. s CNV. 1,289, une 10834 10834 2,000 
NY & Ontario Land ——— 443,000 Fa&A eoeos eeeeeee Geer ee eeseses 
North Western Telegraph 7’s....1904| 1,250,000 |3 & J idt’* “iiay 18, LENE OMEN: 
Peop’s Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. x 6’s.1904 100,000 | m & w/ 11144 Nov. 1,°94| .... —— 
— a. pind 500,000 J&D J 95 | 10544 10416; 3.000 
Ist con, g 6’s............ 1948; 98,400,000 440 June 26,05 | 102 9 108,000 - 
Peoria Water Co. g 6’s......1 1919 1,254,000 M&N 100 J 23, eaee + cbse st eteosee 
t Valley Coal ist g 6’s. .. .1920 000 | mu & N| 10144 June27,"95 | 101% 101% 5,000 
r & Gamble, 15t g 6’s..... 1940 2,000,000 's & 3| 112 Sept. 7, 
Bo. » — yt coe. J &dJ 102 "95 eee ee eeegeeeve 
page Babe ay ; deg o- œ8 Mé&S 8 eeeece * Sis eeee eeee eerecaqger 
Sun, Ist oe: fond bie. 1012 ,000 J &D @*wereeeeeveeee eee se eeee *eee | #080808 ees 
“Ten,.Coal, I. & R. T. d. ist g @’s...1917 1,299,000 |a&o| @8 June27,’95. 8* 86 57,000 
» Bir. div. 1st con. @s...191 3,490,000 |\s & 3} 98 June26,'95 OY) +168,000 
Cah. Coal M. Co, ist — 1,000,000 — &D) 84 May 2,°05) 2...  ccce | cocceses 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6's. ..1 2:056,500 | & A| 90 Junell,95| 90 90 | 10,000 
. 8. Cordage Co. 1st col. 6's. 1024) - 6,548,500 |...... June 443¢ 19h “- 

U. 8S. Leather Co. 6% g s. deb. . 1915 6,000,000 | mM & N| 114 eee 114 3, 
Vermont Marble, ist s. fund 5's. 1910 000 |3 & Di ..... —— 
Ww Union deb. 7’s..... 1875-1900 M&will4 Jan. 26, °% —— —— 
* u 1900 | ¢ 720,000 | 3 3 11136 Deo. 6°94 —— 
— —J—— . 1884-1900 1,000,000 — eeeeeees etevesece eves eeeeeeee 
TEIItẽr...... * A nied t énbboe * 

col. t cur, 5’s...... el 8,304,000 |\s & J lig It 17 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. ist g 5’s.1919 OO sas "ibd Now. toe * * —— 
Whitebrst Fuel gen. s. fund 6's. GTOGDO | 5 Be Di cin pccrcccccegia te ——— 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

— Pri , € : Ini’st YEAR 1895,| - JUNE SALES. “ 
* |High. Low.\High. Low.) Total. 
United Dineen SD cet hea cams tl | 26,864,500 | Qm AG a aeuiel 
» 4s registered................ J AIJ&O iii 55,000 
J pha» — —— 1907 { | 559,505,900, 130 —3346 21,000 
” 4’s tered eeeee Ceeeeresee 1925 ( 62,315,000 - QF eece cere eeeeee 
OOD svn vccsc shiccsases 1925 QF pat 52,000 
⸗ 5’s registerod............... 14 100,000,000 - -QFr 114 li ll 8,500 
0  PROOBDON  iivck caccevicecs 1904 QFr ll 11694 11) 46,000 
» G'S CUFTENCY vase 1895 I Fg ö onnd beataane 
en 1896 8,000,000 | Jas ua al —— — 
— ” @eeeeoceeeeeeeeeeene 1897 9,712,000 J&J eeee eeee oe se eee 
. JJ .1808 | 20,904.952 | s&@z.| 100 108% a: eee a ohene ‘ 
RR 1809 | 14,004,560 sag — — 
48 reg. cer. ind. (Cherokee) .1896 1,660,000 | MAR ‘a veuecl weeds 
ue öſ66α 1897 1,660,000 ‘MAR ee eee | eveeee 
. . —————— 1898 1,660,000 | MAR 4 aS EA 
‘ © abate eeweecceeeass 1899, 1,660,000; MAR o sem «eee | cones 
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New Counterfeit $10 —— — 1891, check letter A, W. 8. Rosecrans, Register, 
E. H. Nebeker, Treasurer, portrait of Hendricks, small scalloped. carmine 
apparently printed from a wood-cut plate and is much smaller every way than the genuine. 
_. Straight lines are used instead of curved lines in the lathe work. The imprint of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing is entirely omitted from the panel over the Treasury number, 
lower left corner face of note. The word “Register” is spelled Regist. The color of the 
Treasury numbers is faded blue, almost green, and the numbers are too heavy. The back of 
note is very poor, both in color and workmanship.. No attempt has been made to imitate the 
. distinctive paper on which the genuine notes are printed, The ordinarily careful handler of 
_ money will not be deceived by this counterfeit. 


note is 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY: RECORD. 





BI the.—James T. Blythe, President of Los Nietos Valley Bank, Downey, Cal.,. died 


—Peter for thirty years a director of the Merchants’ National Bank, and 
tor of the trast antl belle Ga. — Syracuse, N. Y. — 


Olark.--Neshaniel Clr, one of the incorporations of the Natick (aes Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, and for many years Treasurer of } ape eos, See aged sinety-three 
years. 


Crosby.—Frederick W. Crosby, a retired Providence (R. I.) broker, died — 
— M. Dick, a private banker at West Newton, Pa., died June 5, aged seventy-four 


"" Ragerton. 2 me rang oy whe ee Oe See eae Vt.) Na Bank, 
‘atte a h institution bad been acmneetel as director si —26 hen May 14. Mr. 


only about two snomtne Of being sevens ven of “at the time of his 
Sook, "Ms — — t bank officer. — -— 


Elliott.—Hon. J. H. Elliott, President of the Cheshire National Bank, Keene, N. H., died 
(June 16, aged eighty-two years. 
-* Foster.—Moses Foster, for many many yas Cashier of the Andover (Mass.) National Bank, 
aes Jane &. at the age of seventy- years. Mr. Foster was also President-of the An- 


Harsh.—Geo t of the Farmers and Gallatin, 

aied June 36, at the Be a date denen, — divaites of ths since its o 

ization and tie age of abou for a number of years. 
Patman.—Alber E. Putman, a member of the New York Stock Exchange since 1873, 


died July 9. 
—Publi V Rogers, President of the First National Bank, Utice, N. Y., died J 
2m poond year. — a: Rogers attended a meeting of the’ Boor ar 
of which wae elocted a monnber in 1500, and lus ——— 
that le wee axadunted trom Hamilto 





on t to have 
: in and began the stud mg mea et a poy ing Bey? our each to 
Keoping & set of bank books. Su 4 sa tecmmne tinahiies of ths an hour each day to 
at Ro ae ee ee ee es ee ae of which he was e 


lected 
President in 1 was Presiden the Utica State B Hospital, 
and was Officially connected with many of the man enterprises of Utica. 

Sherman.—Robert Sherman, formerly President of the Pacific N ational Bank, Paw- 
a R. L., died June 23. 





A Silver Combination.—Various newspapers have printed recently a circumstantial 
‘description of an alleged combination or syndicate of silver men who are carrying from fifty 
to sixty million dollars’ worth of silver bullion as a speculation, hoping to make large profits 
on the bullion in the event of the adoption of free coinage. These newspaper reports also 
attribute the late frenzied activity in behalf of free coinage to the efforts of this syndicate. 
These reports, after describing the methods of the syndicate operations, say : 

“The mass of silver bullion has been acquired by the combination under 70c per ounce. 
If the campaign now on foot can be carried to a successful issue the holders hope to be able 
-to unload at $1.20 and above. By keeping up the agitation they imagine that within two 
years they will secure such legislation as they need, either by international agreement or by 
independent action by this coun 

There is probably.as much trath in this story as there isin the numerous ones that. have 
been circulated about the gold-bug conspiracies, It must be admitted, however, that an 
apparent reason for a silver combination may be found in the opportunities afforded for 
profit if such a scheme should be carried out; but there are several reasons why it will not 
be. The chief of these is that the story of the existence of such a syndicate is most likely one 
of the mythical inventions with which all readers of financial literature are familiar. 





National Bank as Depository for Cuban Sympathizers.—Secretary of State Olney, 
replying to an inquiry from a Waco, Texas, National bank, as to its right to act as a deposi- 
tory for Cuban sympathizers, has addressed a letter in reply, stating that while the legal 
question whether the bank and its officers might be criminally prosecuted could be settled 
only by the adjudication of a court, the moral duty of the bank officers to refuse to act in 
such a capacity did not admit of the least question. 
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